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THE INTELLECTUAL TEMPER OF CONTEMPORARY ART” 
MAX SCHOEN 


The mental enterprise of attempting to discover the features of a new develop- 
ment on any one of the several fronts created by the encounter of the human 
mind with its world is beset by two difficulties. One of them is that the closeness 
of the spectator to the scene he is surveying can prevent him from recognizing 
that it is actually but cue segment of a multiform prospect, and not the com- 
plete and self-sufficient entity it appears to be. The other is that the startling 
impact of a new vision is prone to generate more heat than light by becoming a 
topic for violent argumentation rather than for cautious examination. 

I propose to overcome these obstructions to a balanced view by approaching 
the land of contemporary art with a survey of art as a whole in relation to life 
as a whole, then proceed to test the findings by applying them to the art rove- 
ments of the past which can be envisioned in their total social setting because 
they are so far removed from us in time, and finally turn to a survey of the 
intellectual temper of our day in search of the seed that could have produced 
the art with which we are directly concerned. 

My thesis is, then, that if we are to make sense out of the present trend in art 
we must look at it in the light of the intellectual atmosphere that surrounds us, 
and I want to support this thesis by showing that the art of the past cannot be 
separated from the mental climate in which it arose. For one thing is certain: 
that no one person or group set out to start a new movement in art, just as it is 
obvious that the new physics is not the product of novelty seekers in physical 
science. Historic movements are organic social processes; they begin and grow 
as do living bodies. The seed of the new is present in the soil of the old, and the 
fruit it produces is new only in the sense that it reveals the old in a new light. 
What such an organic outlook signifies is that a historical movement along any 
one of the several fronts of life: scientific, artistic, moral or religious, cannot be 
isolated from the rest without suffering distortion. Life is an organic unit, and 
just as any one organ of the body is related to every other organ, so a single 
movement of the human spirit is inseparably bound up with every other move- 
ment. 

Let me make one more preliminary point in preparation for my excursion. 
My purpose is to seek an understanding of contemporary art by a study of its 
features in terms of their social origin. I am not at all concerned with approving 
or disapproving it. That I leave to the art critics, that subdivision of the human 

* Given as a lecture during the Festival of Contemporary Arts in 1952 at the Univer 
sity of Illinois. 
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species who know everything about everything they touch, and who are certain 
of their divine commission to preach the one true gospel to the heathen and un- 
washed. My standpoint is that no one has any obligation to love art, but that 
one does have an obligation to make an effort to be intelligent about it, especially 
when he undertakes the always hazardous, even bold, enterprise of talking 
about it. 

I therefore turn first to an account of what I mean by art and of its relation 
to the other creative quests of the human mind which we include under the term 
science. 


Of the several forms of expression of the creative spirit of man, art is the only 
one in which feeling plays the leading role. We love a poem, a drama, a novel, a 
painting, a musical composition; and even when we seek to understand such a 
work we do so only in the hope of increasing our love for it. This is not the case 
with the rest of the creative products of the human mind. We do not love a 
scientific principle, a philosophical concept, or even an ethical or religious pre- 
cept. These we may try to comprehend, and at times even to practice. One feels 
it his duty to be intelligent, or moral, but there is no obligation to love, or even 
to strive to love, nor is one ever embarrassed to admit that he does not love. 
Love is spontaneous, free, unconstrained, flowing like a stream that shapes its 
own course to a self-determined goal. 

Such considerations concerning the relation of aesthetic objects to our affec- 
tions do no more than point out that art belongs to the life of feeling more so 
than to the life of reason: that it is in art, and art only, that the voice of feeling 
presses to the forefront of experience and is heard for itself alone. From all this 
we do not learn, however, the why of art, the human need from which it arises 
and satisfies. For this all-important information we must go to those who know 
from direct experience, namely, the makers of art works themselves, some of 
whom have fortunately also left records in words telling us of the urge that drove 
them to their inspired labors. 

I therefore propose to bring four such witnesses to the stand, one each from 
drama, poetry, novel, and painting, to present their testimony on the basis of 
which we may reach a just verdict. We want to see, in particular, whether all of 
them tell substantially the same story. 

My witness for the drama is Shakespeare, an admittedly reliable source of 
information. In Act Two, Scene Three, of Hamlet, the melancholy prince is 
issuing instructions to the actors who are to give the performance through which 
he hopes to trap his uncle into betraying his guilt. Having warned the actors to 


“acquire and beget a temperance” in their gestures and speech, he continues: 


Be not too tame neither, but let your own discretion be your tutor: suit the action to the 
word, the word to the action; with this special observance, that you o’erstep not the mod- 
esty of nature; for anything so overdone is from the purpose of playing, whose end, both 
at the first and now, was and is, to hold, as ’twere, the mirror up to nature; to show virtue 
her own feature, scorn her own image, and the very age and body of the time his form and 
pressure. 


My second witness is Robert Browning, who speaks his mind about painters 


and painting in “Fra Lippo Lippi.” The painter is engaged in restoring the deco- 
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rations on the walls of a church which had been scraped by ardent worshipers, 
to the great joy of the priest. “Expect another job this time next year,” he tells 
the painter, 


For pity and religion grow i’ the crowd 
Your painting served its purpose! 


To the painter, however, the result is anything but pleasing. What the wor- 
shipers had done was to him a desecration of his work, and his only comment 
on the enthusiasm of the priest is ‘Hang the fools.”” For him a painting serves 
an entirely different purpose: 


.» you’ve seen the world (he soliloquizes 
The beauty and the wonder and the power, 
The shapes of things, their colours, lights and shades, 
Changes, surprises,—and God made it all! 
For what? Do you feel thankful, aye or no, 
For this fair town’s face, yonder river’s line, 
The mountain round it and the sky above, 
Much more the figures of man, woman, child, 
These are the frame to? What’s it all about? 
To be passed over, despised? or dwelt upon, 
Wondered at? O, this last of course!—you say 
But why not do as well as say,—paint these 
Just as they are, careless what comes of it? 
God’s works—paint any one, and count it crime 
To let a truth slip. Don’t object, ‘His works 
Are here already—nature is complete: 
Suppose you reproduce her—(which you can’t) 
There’s no advantage!’ You must beat her then 
For, don’t you mark, we’re made so that we love 
First when we see them painted, things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see; 
And so they are better, painted-better to us, 
Which is the same thing. Art was given for that 
God uses us to help each other so, 
Lending our minds out. 


For my third witness I call upon a story teller, Joseph Conrad, whose preface 


to his tale of the sea, The Nigger of the Narcissus, has become famous as a testa- 
ment of the art of fiction. He defines art ‘‘as a single-minded attempt to render 
the highest kind of justice to the visible universe, by bringing to light the truth, 
manifold and one, underlying its every aspect. It is an attempt to find in its 
forms, in its colours, in its light, in its shadows, in the aspect of matter and in the 
facts of life what of each is fundamental, what is enduring and essential—-their 
one illuminating and convincing quality—the very truth of their existence.’ The 
purpose of art is: 


To arrest, for the space of a breath, the hands busy about the work of the earth, and compel 
men entranced by the sight of distant goals to glance for a moment at the surrounding 
vision of form and colour, of sunshine and shadows; to make them pause for a look, for a 
sigh, for a smile—such is the aim, difficult and evanescent, and reserved only for the few 
to achieve. But sometimes, by the deserving and the fortunate, even that task is accom- 
plished. And when it is accomplished—behold !—all the truth of life is there: a moment of 
vision, a sigh, a smile—and the return to an eternal rest. 
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My last witness is James McNeill Whistler, and I quote from his famous “Ten 
O’Clock”’ lectures: 


And when the evening mist clothes the riverside with poetry, as with a veil, and the poor 
buildings lose themselves in the dim sky, and the tall chimneys become campanili, and 
the warehouses are palaces in the night, and the whole city hangs in the heavens, and fairy- 
land is before us—then the wayfarer hastens home; the working man and the cultured one, 
the wise man and the one of pleasure, cease to understand, as they have ceased to see, and 
Nature, who, for once, has sung in tune, sings her exquisite song to the artist alone, her son 
and her master—her son in that he loves her, her master in that he knows her. 


Let us now sum up the testimony of our witnesses. Each of them tells us that 
whereas art begins with nature it does not stop there, but produces an effect 


which can only be designated as a sort of resurrection or restoration. Shakespeare 


speaks of this resurrection as consisting in art holding up the mirror to nature, 
that art shows nature her true features, what she is in her virgin purity and 
glory. For Browning, the resurrection consists in art beating nature, that art 
does better by nature than nature does by herself. He then tells us why and 
how. ‘Have you noticed, now,” asks the painter of the priest, ‘the hanging 
face of your servant?’ And like Pilate, he does not wait for an answer, knowing 
very well that the master had never really seen his servant, but only looked at 
him as a utility, as something to fetch and carry whenever needed. But, adds the 
painter, let me take a bit of chalk, draw him, and you will see him for what he 
is as a direct, immediate impression, as the reality that stands out there before 
you, and which you cannot miss if you would only stop to see as well as look. 
To do so, is, however, not easy, for, 


we’re made so that we love 

First when we see them painted, things we have passed 

Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see. 
we are made so because ordinarily we are too preoccupied with ourselves to see 
what occupies our eyes or to hear what possesses our ears. And so things are 
better painted, better for us, because by seeing the better we can also love what 
we do see, rather than love ourselves through what we see. This is the service 
the painter renders us, because of his clearer vision and his stronger feeling. By 
presenting clearly, and therefore also feelingly, what he sees of nature distinctly, 
the painter enables the rest of us, whose vision is ordinarily blurred and confused, 
to see as he sees and to feel as he feels. ‘““God,’”’ concludes the painter, ‘‘uses us 
to help each other so, lending our minds out.’”? And when the priest protests 
against the painter’s view with: 


Aye, but you don’t so instigate to prayer! 

when your meaning’s plain 
It does not say to folks—remember matins, 
Or, mind you fast next Friday. 


The answer of the painter is: 


Why, for this 
What need of art at all? A skull and bones, 
Two bits of stick nailed crosswise, or, what’s best, 
A bell to chime the hour with, does as well. 
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To the story of art in terms of the service it renders us, Conrad adds the 
further item that it is only when nature is artistically presented that it also be- 
comes most frequently a source of delight and wonder. Seldom do we find delight 
and wonder in what we see of nature habitually. In our ordinary, daily experience 
we often do find pleasure; but pleasure is negative. We are hungry and find 
pleasure in eating because it removes our hunger pangs. We find pleasure in 
sitting down because we are tired. Pleasure is the result of the removal of dis 
pleasure. The body loses its balance, we experience a bodily need, and proceed 
to search for means of restoration. In such instances, we do look, but what we 
see is ourselves. I am aware of food only when hungry, when my awareness is 
first of myself and of the food only second. Again, as I am eating, my awareness 
is also of myself, of the relief I feel, which is pleasant. In delight and wonder, on 
the other hand, I am object-centered, and the feeling I experience is for the 
thing that is before me. Subjectivity, or the feeling I have for myself in relation 
to an object, is the stuff of common experience. Objectivity, or the feeling I have 
for an object as object, is the substance of that rare condition which we designate 
by the word aesthetic. 

Our fourth witness, Whistler, brings the story of art to its conclusion by telling 
us just how art holds up the mirror to nature, how it beats nature, and thus be- 
comes a source of delight and wonder. Whistler does this by emphasizing what 
nature is as nature, more so than does Browning or Conrad. Browning speaks of 
the shapes of things, their colors, lights and shapes, changes, surprises, the fair 
face of the town, the line of the river, the mountain round it and the sky above 
it, and much more the figures of man, woman, child, for which these are the 
frames. Conrad enumerates the underlying aspect of the visible universe, which 
to him is also the very truth of its existence, namely, its forms, colors, light and 
shadows. Whistler goes a step further. He insists that it is only in these directly 
felt visual phenomena that nature sings in tune, because it is only then that 
nature is rid of the false notes we force upon her, and that she does so only to 
the artist who alone knows her and loves her, and loves her because he knows 
her. Whistler is voicing the artist’s grief over the blindness of human beings to 


the delights that nature as nature has to offer, provided only that men’s eyes 
and minds were sufficiently awake to receive them. For, as Walter Pater so aptly 


stated, “Every moment some form grows perfect in hand and face; some tone on 
the hills or the sea is choicer than the rest; some mood of passion or insight or 
intellectual excitement is irresistibly real and attractive for us—for that moment 
only.” To miss these moments of perfection, because of our habitual concern 
with the fruits of experience rather than experience itself, is, Pater says, ‘“‘to 
sleep before evening.” It is the artist, whether as painter, poet, dramatist, or 
novelist, who is constantly alert to these moments of perfection and fixes them 
in colors or words, so the rest of us can experience through his eye, mind and 
skill what we have missed in the “hot hour of experience’? when we look but see 
not and listen but hear not. 

What now, after all this questioning of the makers of art, do we find that art 
does for us? 

It is the paradox of human life that as we engage in the process of learning to 
live we are also engaged in the process of dying. For, learning to live is the process 
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of acquiring familiarity with our surroundings, and as our familiarity with a 


situation increases more and more, we can also afford to ignore it more and more, 
excepting at those times when we stand in need of it. And, under these circum- 
stances, it is not so much the situation of which we are aware, as of ourselves in 
relation to the situation. The result is that we notice only that aspect or aspects 
of the situation that suit the need of the moment. “I look and I think I see,” 
commented the philosopher, Henri Bergson, “I listen and I think I hear, I 
examine myself and I think I am reading the very depths of my heart. But what 
I see and hear of the outer world is purely and simply a selection made by my 
senses to serve as a light to my conduct; what I know of myself is what comes 
to the surface, what participates in my actions.’’ What Bergson is suggesting is 
that what our senses select out of nature at some particular time is not what 
delights them but whatever the appetites dictate must be looked for as the 
means for their gratification. The practical life does not permit a direct contact, 
an accord, with nature. Nature thus becomes a storehouse of goods, each bearing 
a label imposed upon it by some special need, and we thus see nature as through 
a glass darkly and not face to face. 

The artist, by lending his mind out, by holding up the mirror to nature, re- 
moves the veil from her face, and brings nature to life for us. And as nature 
becomes alive for us we come into life by experiencing a moment of complete 
living. It is such moments that Wordsworth had in mind when he spoke of 


that blessed mood 
In which the burden of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintellig world, 
Is lightened :—that serene and blessed mood, 
In which the affections gently lead us on 
Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul; 
While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy 
We see into the life of things. 


Of such stuff is art, and such is its lifesaving service to man. 


I now turn to the story of science in its bearing on life, a story which is com- 
paratively simple and can be told briefly. The concern of science, like that of 
art, is with nature. But whereas art is satisfied with nature as a source of delight 
and wonder, science sets out to question her, to pry into her affairs, in order to 
extract her secrets. The result of this prying and meddling, of this back-stage 
peeping, is that what the scientist sees with his eyes, hears with his ears, and 
touches with his hand, is no more than the beginning of a long process of search- 
ing, at the end of which the observed events become swallowed up in a general 
idea, principle or law. The scientist is a schemer. He looks not in order to see but 
to see through. He takes note of what is immediately before him only long enough 
to enable him to look beyond it and to get rid of it. An event in nature is an 
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invitation issued to the scientist for a long and tedious mental journey. There is 
no respect, no regard, in science for events as events. Science approaches nature 
with an ulterior motive. When the psychologist sets out to observe you as a per- 
son, his interest in you is not as a self, as a uniquely existing entity. You are to 
him but a piece of data from which he hopes to draw some general conclusions. 
After you have yielded him what he wants to know he is through with you, and 
you can go hang. He may even rage and fume should you persist in remaining 
what you are and as you are, and show any disinclination to yield to his impudent 
demand. Amy Lowell voiced this protest of the artist against the scientist in verse 
form on an occasion when she was asked by a psychologist—she called him an 
impudent psychologist in the original draft of her poem—who wanted to see the 
first drafts of her poems in the interest of psychological research into the work- 
ings of the creative mind. 


So you want to see my papers, look what I have written down 
’Twixt an ecstasy and heartbreak, con them over with a frown 
You would watch my thought’s green sproutings ere a single blossom’s blown 


Is it pleasant, think you, being gazed upon from feet to hat, 
Microscopically viewed by eyes commissioned just for that? 


Don’t assure me that your interest does not lie with me at all. 
I’m a poet to be dissected for the good of science. Call 
It by any name, I feel like some old root where fungi sprawl. . 


Still I have a word, one moment, stop, before you leave this room 
Though I shudder thinking of you wandering through my beds of bloom, 
You may come with spade and shovel when I’m safely in the tomb 


In the eyes of the artist as artist, the scientist as scientist is a fungus, a para- 
site, while for the scientist as such, the artist is a playboy, a child that grew up 
without maturing. As human beings, however, artist and scientist recognize that 
what they are doing is supplementing each other, helping each other out. Every 
one of us is now a scientist, questioning nature, now an artist, delighting in 
nature. As a thinking creature, it is inevitable that man will question his world 
in the quest of the knowledge he needs to make himself more and more at. home 
in it. As a creature of feeling he is impelled to seek enjoyment. By science, then, 
man puts his house in order. By art he takes delight in it. Science keeps the human 
spirit alive and alert intellectually, art keeps it alive and alert feelingly. In art 
and science human life reaches full human stature in its ceaseless quest for more 
abundant living. 


Now, since art and science are the two faces of the coin of life, we should expect 
to find that a changed outlook in the one will also be reflected in the other. And 
since knowing the world must precede the enjoyment of it, we should also expect 
that art would follow in the footsteps of science. Let us then see whether this 
expectation that the art of a period mirrors its science is borne out by the history 
of science and art. 


The intellectual history of the Western world is quite clearly divisible into 
two periods as regards the way in which the human mind has set out in quest. of 
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dependable knowledge about its world. The first period was that of rationalism, 
the second, and the one in which we are living, is that of empiricism. 

Rationalism came to the West via Plato and Aristotle, and ruled science till 
well into the seventeenth century. It is in Plato that we find this outlook at 
scientific knowledge presented in its purest form, and it is to him we must turn 
for an exposition of its principles. 

Plato’s philosophy of knowledge centers around the concept of Jdeas, Forms, 
or Archetypes. He distinguished between what he called objects of sense and 
objects of thought, the former belonging to the realm of opinion and the latter 
constituting the sphere of true knowledge. Only that which has true reality, be- 
cause it is eternal, unchanging, can truly be known, so Plato held. And this 
eternal, this something that has real being, is an Idea which only thought can 
grasp. 

Now it is necessary to bear in mind that when Plato speaks of the Ideas or 
Forms which were the objects of thought he does not mean that thought had 
any part in bringing them into existence. They exist in a realm of their own, a 
heaven of perfect being, which is entirely independent of human thought, but 
which is within the reach of the human mind in the measure to which it succeeded 
in ridding itself of the blinding effects of sense perception. The relation between 
the realm of thought and that of sense is that of the original to a copy of it. Ob 
jects of sense are but appearances, imitations, imperfect copies, of objects of 


thought, and their true nature as copies can therefore be recognized only by a 


person who was aware of the existence of their Archetypes. Such a person was a 
philosopher, a lover of the idea of knowing, as Plato called him. Thus Plato held 
that it is the philosopher who could know what a just act is because he alone 
knew the Idea justice, and it was by justice that acts become just. It was the 
philosopher who could recognize a beautiful object because it was he alone who 
knew beauty, and it was by beauty that things become beautiful. 

This very sketchy characterization of Platonism is sufficient for our purpose, 
since our interest in it is only in its bearing on art. In Book X of the Republic 
Plato condemns the art he knew because it was an imitation of objects and there 
fore thrice removed from reality, and he calls the artist a deceiver, because he 
presented a copy of the original for the original itself. When the artists apply for 
admission to his idea] state he tells them that he loves them and admires them 
but admit them he will not. He charges them with working by inspiration and not 
reason. He will have artists in his Republic, but they will be fashioned according 
to his pattern, namely, ‘‘those who are gifted to discern the true nature of the 


) 


beautiful and graceful... .’’ Plato’s artist is the philosopher operating in the 
sphere of art, ever concerned with the idea of beauty which he keeps before him 
as his objective in producing particular art works. A beautiful object is one that 
holds up the mirror to beauty. Of mundane things only those are beautiful which 
approximate the pure form of beauty, such as simple geometrical figures and their 
combinations, “‘straight lines and circles, and the plane or solid figures which 
are formed out of them by turning lathes and rulers and measures of angles.” 
Beauty is thus mathematical, architectural, the rules for the construction of 
which can be rationally determined. 
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Plato’s rigidly rationalistic view of knowledge and of art was modified by his 
famous pupil, Aristotle, who held that the forms of things, their true being, did 
not exist above them, as their prototypes, but resided potentially in things them- 
selves. Aristotle was a biologist, and it was in the growth of living things that he 
saw the secret to an understanding of the world. The nature of a thing, he said, 
consists in what the thing was when fully developed, when it had reached its full 
form. The function of art was, then, to present the ideal form of individual 
things, rather than their universal prototype, as Plato had claimed. In his 
famous book on the poetic Greek Drama, Aristotle states that the poet has three 
choices. He can present things “‘as they were or are, as they are said or thought 
to be or to have been, or as they ought to be.’’ The poet is true to his calling, how- 
ever, only when he presents things as they ought to be. It is only the artist who 
can show the right order and proportion toward which all things strive, and in 
which lies their hidden beauty. In nature this hidden perfection is never revealed, 
so that art renders us the service of beating nature of revealing things in their 
healthy form. 

The neo-classical art of later ages was an art which was to follow a prescribed 
course in both matter and manner. Art was indeed a representation of nature: 
but since nature was defective it was the business of art to remove its deficiencies, 
which could be done only by adhering to rules of formal construction. Beauty was 
nature brought to perfection by a certain choice and arrangement of parts. The 
only question for disputation was whether this beauty was to follow in the foot- 
steps of Plato or Aristotle. Each had its champions. For the Platonists, the artist 
was to unite several ideal beauties from different sources into a single prototype 
of beauty; for the Aristotelians he was to remove the deficiencies of a single 
object which failed to actualize its form because of an unnatural development. 
But whether the artist was to do the one or the other, he could do so only by 
adhering to strict rules of procedure. The Platonists found these rules ready made 
by the ancients, who had discovered, established and practiced them. The 
Aristotelians were to go to nature directly and ask her to teach them the rules 
which she alone knew and would reveal to those who asked the right questions 
in the right way. 

Let me now present a very brief summary of the earmarks of rationalism, so 
that the features of the empirical point of view which succeeded it may stand 
out more clearly. 

Every trait of rationalism follows from its insistence that reason and reason 
alone is the source and guide to the knowledge that bears the stamp of truth. 
Now, reason is dictatorial, authoritarian, totalitarian. It is no respecter of per- 
sons. The rule of reason is the rule of principles, and the evidence for the truth 
of a rationally established principle is its finality and absoluteness. Reason is 
also unearthly. It spurns the senses as the realm of the phenomenal, of that which 
has no being, and therefore no truth. It is impatient of the life of feeling as cater- 
ing to the bodily and the fleeting. Reason can pursue its course only when feeling 
is not permitted to divert it from the contemplation of its heaven-bent goal. 
Finally, reason, as the instrument for attaining the truth, has no part in making 
that truth. The truth exists apart from being known, and all that reason can do 
is strive to reach it. 
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Now every one of these traits of reason is present in the art of classicism. It is 
the art of formal artistic style, the art of severity and regularity. It is the art of 
the aristocracy, both ecclesiastical and secular. It scorns the common man, the 
man of the earth and the market place. It is the art of supermundane values, 
of otherworldliness, of solemnity, majesty, might, and glory. It is lofty and 
exclusive, beyond the grasp of the masses. Such art is universal in the same sense 


that reason is universal in its principles. Its view of beauty is as a quality of the 
objective world, as something to be understood rationally rather than as a quality 
of experience to be felt. It is cold, lofty, to be studied and admired rather than 
to be loved. It is the art of rational correctness and rational appeal. It is studied 


art, the art of the academy, of the institution for the preservation and stratifi- 
cation of rules of craftsmanship. 


The transition from medievalism to modernism has been attributed to many 
causes, among them those of the advent of the money economy, of the rise of 
new towns and the modern middle class. Behind these manifestations of the new 
spirit there lay, however, the psychological fact that man’s concern with his 
daily needs may be held in check but cannot be permanently repressed. The 
rationalistic conception of man falsified his nature. The suppression of the 
common man, which means the common in man, must lead to the revolt of man. 
In society, as in the individual, the right of the emotional or bodily is denied 
only at the risk of breeding violence and revolution, because of its threat to life. 
This basic aspect of life was not killed off by the rationalism of the Middle Ages. 
It was only slumbering and smouldering, and broke forth in flame as the match 
of new discoveries and commercialism was applied to it. All the features of the 
new period sprang from the nature of emotion. Emotion is earthbound and seeks 
its satisfaction in the earthly. Its concern is with pleasure, with the right of man 
to enjoy his existence here and now. It is necessarily individualistic or demo- 
cratic. It is relative and scorns any form of absolutism, or totalitarianism. It is 
progressive, mobile and free, and the only authority it can accept is that of the 
needs of life and their gratification. 

The immediate fruit of this restored spirit of man was the new science which 
we have come to know as empiricism or experimentalism and which is still with 
us. Empiricism does not reject reason or even disdain it. It only puts it in its 
proper place as a tool of life and not its master. Reason is a problem-solving 
process, and the first problem of man is to get to know his world if he is to find 
himself at home and comfortable in it. This world which he needs to know is 
right before him. He sees it with his eyes, hears it with his ears, touches it with 
his hands, walks on it with his feet, and sustains his life by cultivating it. Hence, 
the better that he knows it the better is he able to make use of it, to control it for 
his purposes. The senses are therefore not obstructions to real knowledge. They 
are the organs on which reason must depend for the raw material of knowledge. 
Such knowledge is earthy, experimental, exploratory, roaming, and adventure- 
some, like life itself. So, in empiricism man sets out on the great adventure to 
conquer his world in the interest of living. He seeks knowledge not for knowledge 
sake but for the sake of action. He wants to know in order to do, and to do in 
order to live and to advance in living. 
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This spirit of adventuresome knowing produced in its turn a spirit of adven- 
turesome artistic working. Empiricism in science gave rise to empiricism in art, 
to the Romantic movement, the keynote of which was sounded by the French 
Encyclopedist Denis Diderot (1713-1784), the champion of individualism and 
bitter enemy of all conventionality, authority, and privilege. He cautioned the 
artist against the artificial blandishments of the art academies. ‘‘Do you feel the 
urge to paint,” he cried, ‘‘then leave the stuffiness of the academies, go out into 
the market place, get acquainted with life, use your eyes, your feelings, your 
imagination, your taste, and paint what you feel compelled to paint. You have 
no rules other than the promptings of your needs to give satisfactory expression 
to your feelings for some form in nature. There is more beauty to be felt in a 
broken-down shack than in all the palaces of Europe.” Diderot would have 
agreed fully with Browning’s painter: 


; paint these 
Just as they are, careless what comes of it? 


God’s works—paint any one, and count it crime 
To let a truth slip 


What Romanticism did, then, was to substitute expression for imitation, 
imagination for reason, the rule of artistic genius for the regulations of the 
academy, organic form for constructional form, beauty as a quality of experience 
and not a property of the object, and therefore present everywhere in everything 
for eyes able to experience it. Thus a new conception of the universality of art 
arose: the universality of feeling versus that of reason, which spells art for all 
and not for a few. 

Romantic art is thus the art of the common people, as empirical science is the 
science of common knowledge, the knowledge for all who are willing to look and 
consider. Their common ground is sensory realism: for the artist as a source of 
an adventure in feeling, for the scientist as the material for an adventure in 
knowing. The only question to be asked of a work of art concerns its vitality: is 
it alive, has a vital personality given expression in it to a vital experience; just 
as the only standard for a scientific truth is whether it is borne out by the facts 
of the situations to which it relates. The only rule for the artist is the rule of 
selfhood, and the only technique he can follow is the technique that arises from 
the necessity of expressing what he desires to express in the manner that he must 
express it, in the same manner that the only rule for the scientist is that his mind 
must follow the path indicated by his observations. 

tomanticism then proclaimed the organic view of art, the art work as a living 
and growing body, as empiricism declared the organic view of knowledge, know!l- 
edge as growing out of life and serving life. Useful knowledge is born; it is not 
manufactured. Likewise, the artist does not make art works. They grow in him, 
as a child grows in its mother’s body. Just as the seed of knowledge is planted 
by observation in the mind of the scientist, so the seed of art takes root in the 
feelings of the artist, where it develops until it is ready to announce itself to his 
mind and call for careful rearing to its maturity. Science is to the life of mind 
what art is to the life of feeling. 
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The story of art and science I have narrated up to now was a preparation for 
a proper evaluation of the contemporary era. We have not only contemporary 
art but contemporary science as well. And we know very definitely what is new 
in the new science; that it is an extension of the empirical view of knowledge; a 
new Empiricism. It is not quite as clear, however, that the new art is a new 
{omanticism, and therefore mirrors the new Empiricism. But when we examine 
what is new in the new Empiricism, and what is new in the new Romanticism, 
we shall find that the new art reflects the new science as the old art reflected the 
old science. What, then, is new in the new science? 

It has been said that the view of the world presented by what has become 
known as the new physics is a closed book to all excepting the professionally- 
trained physicist or the mathematically-minded philosopher. That may be true 
as regards its technical details. It is not true, however, when it comes to under- 
standing its general trend. The new world-view is as much a modification of the 
world-view of its predecessor, the Newtonian Empiricism, as was Newtonian 
Empiricism a radical departure from the Rationalism of the Middle Ages. We 
have, then, three steps in the trend of science, from objectivism to a mild sub- 
jectivism to a radical subjectivism. Let us see what this means. 

We have already seen that the basic postulate of the rationalistic world-view 
was the existence of a reality independent of mind. Mind, it said, had no part 
in forming its object which was fixed and eternal. This absolutistic conception 
of the nature of the world and of knowledge about it was considerably modified 
by Empiricism. For, if knowledge came from sensory experience it followed, in 
the first place, that the knower contributed something to what he got to know, 
since it was his mind that formed ideas out of the raw material supplied him by 
his senses; and, in the second place, that knowledge was relative because all that 
the knower knew at any particular time was limited by the experience he had 
had up to that time. Knowledge was therefore a sort of partnership between the 
perceiving subject and the perceived object. The first Empiricism retained, how- 
ever, some ingredients of rationalism in its acceptance of the concepts of absolute 
time, space, and the notion that causality was a law inherent in the very nature 
of things. The new physics eliminated these remnants of absolutism, or objectiv- 
ism, from knowledge. It showed that both time and space were relative and inter- 
dependent, and therefore a product of mind as much as of matter. It also pointed 
out that the experiment could not be separated from the experimenter, that the 
seeker for knowledge was a variable in the knowledge he sought. Furthermore, it 
showed that since the experimenter experimented not only on something but also 
with something, he was obligated to take this extra factor into account when 
drawing his conclusions from his observations. 

All in all, then, what the new physics showed was that our knowledge was 
even more subjective than was implied in the first flush of Empiricism. This 
meant a new freedom for mind in exploring its world. It was a freedom in which 
the only certainty was uncertainty, in which mind was playing a game with its 
world, the rules for which were of its own making. It showed, indeed, that the 
human mind is at its true human level only when and if it is playing with its 
world, that scientific knowledge was not a biological necessity, since the animal 
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is capable of carrying on the business of keeping alive without it, and so could 
man. Scientific knowledge is an adornment for human life, a process in the course 
of which man shapes his world to suit his own purposes. The only necessity in 
scientific knowledge is the necessity that arises from the way in which the human 
mind operates, the conditions it iniposes on nature, and to which nature offers 
no objections. 

I believe that by now you begin to sense my conclusion about the intellectual 
temper of contemporary art: that the artist of today is playing with the world 
of forms and feeling as the scientist is toying with them intellectually. For, just 
as the scientist has broken the shackles of the old Empiricism, so the artist has 
rid himself of the restrictions of the old Romanticism, which was enslaved to 
directly perceptible form, “A chair is a chair is a chair,” 4 la Gertrude Stein. As 
an object to sit in it is a fixture. The artist’s interest in it is, however, as a form, 
and as such it can be played with; it can be placed anywhere anytime in any 
position. You can experiment with it to your heart’s content and mind’s delight. 
You can wonder at it. It presents the possibility of an endless variety of truths, 
so why delimit it? Classicism was enslaved to intellectual form, and the old 

tomanticism subjugated itself to sensory form. But the human spirit will not 
remain imprisoned for long. In the first enthusiasm for a new trend, a new vision, 
a new world, there is also an inevitable tendency to systematize, to encircle the 
spirit with the letter, thus killing the spirit. But the spirit will not be killed, it 
will not be encircled. It will break through the walls and proceed joyously on its 
way to new adventures, like the bear that went over the mountain just to see 
what he could see. The adventuresome nature of the human mind can fee! at 
home in its world only when it is playing with it. And when the game has reached 
the point of becoming tied down by rules for playing it, it becomes wearisome as 
a routine performance, and calls for the modification of the old material along 
new lines, thereby giving it a new lease on life. The creative spirit is the spirit of 
youth. It would remake its world in keeping with its vision. But once the vision 
has been reached it opens a vista of a new heaven and a new earth. What the 
creative spirit is seeking is attainment for the sake of attaining. It proclaims 
that the reach must exceed the grasp, or what is a heaven for? Once the peak of 
a mountain is reached it loses its challenge, and a new mountain with a greater 
challenge must be sought. For the creative spirit such a mountain is always at 
hand because it is built by the spirit itself out of the spirit. So even contemporary 


art is but one stage in this continuous adventure for new worlds to conquer. 


When it has exhausted its present resources, as it must, it will keep step for a 
while, but only to gird its loins for the resumption of the march on the road with 
many turnings but no end. 
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1. Suggestion by similarity; mimesis and analogy; types of art based upon 
them. 

Psychology has long distinguished two basic types of association. Both give 
to certain images and ideas the power to call others to mind under favorable 
conditions. One is association by similarity, where images, concepts, things, or 
events are linked because of observed resemblances. The other is by contiguity, 
where they are linked because they have been experienced together.' A single 
instance of contiguity, such as meeting a certain person in a certain place, may 
suffice to make one suggest the other thereafter, for the person who remembers 
it. Repeated, persistent contiguity in experience helps to link ideas strongly to- 
gether in the minds of individuals and groups.? 

Association often leads to theories, true and false, of how phenomena are 
caused and controlled. People come to believe that they can influence or control 
a thing by acting upon other things which resemble or are often connected with 
it. J. G. Frazer, in The Golden Bough, showed how two types of primitive magic 
(imitative and contagious) were based upon these modes of association. At pres- 
ent, we are concerned with the latter as common processes wherein a certain 
image or kind of image in art acquires the power to suggest certain others. 

They are not the only psychological factors contributing to this power; conative 


and emotional factors are also important. Great resemblance or contiguity 
among the ideas themselves may be less effective than intensity of personal, 
emotional attitudes toward them. Strong negative or conflicting attitudes, in- 


volving repression, may suffice to prevent conscious association between closely 
connected ideas, or send it into devious paths, as in unconscious erotic symbolism. 
But similarity and contiguity remain as important factors in determining all 
organization of images and ideas, in art and elsewhere. 


1 See, for example, the chapter on “Association” in William James, Principles of Psychol 
ogy (New York, 1893, Vol. I, Ch. XIV). This takes as a starting-point, but with many criti 
cisms and additions, the theories of Locke, Hume, Bain, Hartley, Wundt, and others. 
Recent objections to certain elements in eighteenth-century associationism do not invali 
date the distinction between these two modes of association. It remains essentially true and 
enlightening in its application to the arts. 

2 This.does not imply a purely empirical or associationist theory of the origin of knowl 
edge or of symbol-meaning relations. Previous association in experience cannot in itself be 
the ultimate cause or complete explanation of why one image or idea has the power to sug 
gest or signify another. Such explanation raises a deeper problem with which this essay will 
not try to deal. The power to recognize similarity and contiguity in experience is itself the 
result, in part, of innate connections in psychophysical structure: among the higher cortical 
centers and sensory mechanisms: e.g., the organs of taste, smell, and touch. It is also, pre 
sumably, due in part to actual resemblances and causal connections in the outside world, 
such as those between sunshine, rain, and the growth of plants. Some psychologists (notably 
Jung) cling to the belief in innate, symbolic, archetypal images, derived in part from past 
social experience. Such speculations are neither supported nor rejected in the following 
discussion. 
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Corresponding to these basic modes of association, we can distinguish certain 
types of suggestion and symbolism in the arts. Two or more of them often ¢o- 
operate in the same work of art. The first includes mimesis and analogy. 

Mimesis is suggestion through direct, sensory resemblance between two images: 


both presented, both suggested, or one of each. Literally, it means “‘imitation,”’ 


’ 


but there are many kinds of imitation in art. “Pantomime” and “mimetic dance’ 
are related names for certain kinds of mimesis in which suggestion is made 
through presenting gestures to visual perception. 

Pictorial and sculptural representation operate largely through mimesis. A 
painting presents to the eye certain streaks of color, in certain shapes and tex- 
tures; they may resemble the colors and shapes of trees, houses, animals, persons, 
etc. A statue presents a piece of some solid material, which may be shaped to 
resemble a human body or other object. In the back of our minds are many com- 
posite memory images of what such objects look like. We voluntarily misinterpret 
the streaks of color as to their true external cause, trying to perceive them not 
as paint on canvas or ink on paper, but as real scenes, objects, and persons. Cer- 
tain arrangements of dark and light, especially with the lighter above, suggest 
the highlights and shadows made by an overhead source of light on a convex or 
solid object. Others suggest concavity. 

Mimesis can operate through any sense. In music and with the human voice 
we can imitate other sounds. Imitative music can resemble a rain storm or the 
sound of horses’ hoofs. Literature contains mimetic words, called onomatopoetic, 
such as hum, hiss, buzz, moan, and bark, which tend to call up the idea of a 
sound not only through the meaning of a word but through resemblance to that 
sound itself. A particular perfume such as that of roses can be synthetically 
imitated, and so can the taste of oranges or the tactile quality of silk. But an 
image from one sense cannot suggest by direct resemblance an image from an- 
other sense. This is done in other ways; mimesis operates only between images, 
presented or imagined, derived from the same sense. 

Mimetic relations can exist between two or more presented images, or pre- 
sented details in a work of art. The eye can discern that two lines in a picture 
have similar curves or angles, areas of similar color; the ear can discern resem- 
blances between two or more chords, melodies, or rhythms presented successively 
in a piece of music. Such similarities provide the basis for thematic organization 
and design. The similar images in such a case may be presented, but the concept 
of similarity, and the recognition of just how alike or different they are, involve 
reasoning. 

By representing two or more different things in such a way as to emphasize 
their visible similarities, a picture can suggest that they have other, deeper 
qualities in common, and perhaps suggest the oneness of life and nature in gen- 
eral. The curves in a woman’s body can be likened to those of a willow tree or a 
vase; the coloring and texture of her skin to that of fruit and flowers, merely by 
juxtaposing these objects in such a way as to accentuate their likeness. The effect 
is somewhat like that of literary simile and metaphor; less explicit, so that un- 
observant eyes may miss the likeness, but more vivid for those that grasp it. 
By juxtaposing two very different images, such as the chrysanthemum and sword 
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in Japanese culture, we may call attention to their difference as well as to the 
distinctive qualities of each. Juxtaposed objects in a picture, or ideas in a literary 
text, act as context for each other; each helps to call attention to certain aspects 
of the other, and restrict the range of its possible suggestions. 

Mimesis is not necessarily exact imitation or literal, realistic representation. 
There may be any degree of resemblance between a presented image and the 
one it tends to suggest. A colored photograph or a seventeenth-century Dutch 
still life painting is usually a fairly exact representation of some particular group 


of objects. Music may be devoted to imitating some natural sound as exactly as 
possible. But mimesis includes also cases of slight resemblance where the pre 
sented image is not a full and accurate copy but highly simplified, altered, ‘‘dis- 
torted,” or “abstract.’’ A child’s “stick figure” of a man is visual mimesis and 
so is his picture of a face as a circle with two dots for the eyes, a line for the 
mouth, and one for the nose. The color red resembles blood and fire, and so may 


suggest these ideas even when presented abstractly, without accompanying 
details. A vertical line resembles an upright human figure; a slanting one resem- 
bles a falling figure; a horizontal one resembles a fallen, dead, or resting one. 
Such qualities of direction in line may convey the above associations through 
very abstract, selective resemblance. But when the resemblance is highly abstract 
and limited, it tends also to be ambiguous and vague. Red lines resemble many 
things besides blood; slanting lines resemble many things besides a falling man. 
A “‘wavy”’ line resembles waves, vines, ropes, twisting drapery folds, and many 
other things. Some slight clue in the context may be enough to indicate which 
association is intended: a boat in the picture may indicate waves rather than 
vines. 

Many contemporary paintings are intentionally slight and partial in resem 
blance to any outside object. When they clearly resemble some particular kind 
of thing, but not exactly as it usually appears, we may call them “distorted,” 
“stylized,” or perhaps “expressionistic.”’ Pictures in which the resemblance is 
very slight, so as to make recognition difficult, are ‘‘semi-abstract”’; those with 
little or no definite resemblance, as in some by Kandinsky and Mondrian, are 
“abstract” or “non-objective.”” However, any picture and any visual image 
tends to resemble something in the outside world, if only in a single trait such as 
blurred irregular shapes like those of clouds, or geometric shapes like those of 
machinery. Sometimes a verbal title helps to indicate such a resemblance; but 
often the artist prefers to leave it vague and slight, emphasizing rather the 
directly visible, presented factor in the form. In this trend, painting has con- 
sciously emulated music. 

Musical mimesis is characteristically vague and abstract, only slightly resem- 
bling the non-musical sounds it is intended to suggest. Without the aid of verbal 
titles and program notes, which act as context or attendant circumstances, the 
resemblance would often escape any hearer. This slightness of resemblance, or 
“distortion from nature,’”’ has not occasioned as much resistance from the public 
as it has in visual art, where naturalistic representation is traditionally expected 
in our culture. Music varies in degree of resemblance, some compositions being 
highly mimetic throughout (as in Rimsky-Korsakow’s Flight of the Bumblebee), 
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while others are so only in occasional passages (as in the storm in Beethoven’s 
Sixth Symphony). 

So far we have been considering similarities between art and phenomena out 
side of art. There is also direct sensory resemblance between one work of art 
and others in the same medium. However great its relative originality, every 
work of art imitates previous works in some respects. Every work belongs in part 
to some general style, such as Gothic or Impressionist. To the trained eye or 
ear, it recalls and suggests other works of similar styles, and perhaps other 
particular examples, in certain abstract traits of form or content if not funda- 
mentally. Sometimes these borrowings or quotations from older works are explic- 
itly acknowledged by the artist; more frequently not. In any case they become, 
for the experienced observer, part of the total suggestive effect of art. He dis 
cerns in Tchaikowsky certain traits of Wagner, in Paolo Veronese traits of 
Giorgione, in Vergil the influence of Homer. These may be quite transformed, 
so as to be far from plagiarism or copying. But the significance of each work is 
increased by the sense of its relation to predecessors and successors in the history 
of art. 

Analogy between images, things, or ideas is broader than mimesis. It includes 
all sorts of resemblance, especially those which are not directly mimetic or per- 
ceptible by the senses, but which involve abstract relations, behavior, attri- 
butes, effects, or attendant circumstances. Thus learning, it is said, “enlightens 
the mind because it is to the mind what light is to the eye, enabling it to discover 
things before hidden.”’ 

Analogy or partial, abstract resemblance can exist between images from dif- 
ferent senses. Sounds, tastes, odors, tactile sensations, can all be described. as 
strong, weak, sharp, rough, harsh, mild, smooth, agreeable, disagreeable, etc 
Applying to an image of one sense adjectives commonly used for another, such 
as ‘‘sweet melodies” or “sour notes,” is somewhat figurative and metaphorical; 
it points out an abstract attribute or psychological effect which two very different 
things have in common. 

Similarities of behavior, action, or function, and those of inner character, 
mental or spiritual quality, also constitute analogies, even when direct sensory 
mimesis is absent. There is analogy of character and behavior in speaking of the 
wicked man as “spreading himself like a green bay-tree.”’ The resemblance raay 


be fancied rather than real, as in ‘‘Be ve therefore wise as serpents, and harmless 


as doves.”’ 


2. Symbolism based on analogy. 

Any image may become a symbol of its analogue; of that to which it is con- 
sidered similar; also of the quality they have in common. This is mimetic or 
analogic symbolism. An abstract idea as such cannot be a symbol: some sensory 
image (presented or imagined) must symbolize it. Thus the owl or serpent sym- 
bolizes wisdom. A word, as a visual or auditory image, can also be a symbol. 

In ancient mythology, the sky was compared to a father, fertilizing the earth 
through rain and sun; the earth to a mother, bringing forth plants and nourishing 
animals. Gardens, valleys, and soft foliage are regarded as feminine, especially 
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when walled in, protected and protecting. The hortus conclusus or closed garden 
is one of the symbols of the Virgin Mary in Christian art. The mysterious cor- 
respondence of woman’s menstrual cycle with the phases of the moon, in addition 
to the new moon’s cup-shaped form and the weakness of lunar radiance by com- 
parison with the masculine sun, combined to build a strong association between 
the moon and feminine imagery. The physiological connection between chastity 
and menstruation, pregnancy and lack of menstruation, helped to make the moon 
a symbol of the virgin goddess. But at the same time (such is the inconsistency 
of early symbolism) it could also be a symbol of fertility and maternity, as in the 
moon-goddess Hathor, whose symbol was also the milk-giving cow. The notion 
of the ‘“Milky Way” was based on a direct visual resemblance. 

Symbols derived from ancient and medieval religion are frequently taken over 
into modern literature, both religious and secular, where they may retain some 
of their early associations along with new ones. They figure prominently in the 
imagery, metaphors, and other devices of the poet. Thus a study of the career, 
migrations, and changing meaning of a particular symbol may lead through 
many different cultures, and provide an enlightening background for the inter- 
pretation of contemporary art. The meanings thus acquired by a symbol are 
often inconsistent or contradictory, because of the various comparisons and 
trains of thought in which it has been involved. An image can take on masculine 
associations at one time, and feminine at another, just as certain divinities 
(Siva, Kuan Yin, and others) change sex or become bisexual. Thus for Heine, in 


Die Lotosblume Angstigt, the moon assumes an unusual masculine role, while the 
flower and the sun keep their more usual feminine roles. 


The Lotus-flower doth languish 
Beneath the sun’s fierce light 

With drooping head she waiteth 
All dreamily for night. 


The Moon is her true lover, 

He wakes her with a glance; 
To him she unveils gladly 

Her gentle countenance.* 


Flowers themselves are not necessarily feminine: that depends on which aspect 
of their nature is singled out for comparison. In the Egyptian Book of the Dead, 
the man’s immortal soul is compared to the lotus, as rising out of the watery 
source of life into the sunlight of divinity. 


I am the pure lotus, 
Springing up in splendor 
Fed by the breath of Ra. 
tising into sunlight, 
Out of soil and darkness, 
I blossom in the Field. 


This symbolism is pictorially confirmed in one manuscript of the text, by a 


3 (James Thomson translation). The German word for ‘‘moon”’ is masculine, unlike those 
in Latin languages. 
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vignette of a man’s head arising from a lotus blossom, which in turn arises from 
water.‘ 

In art, analogy can be suggested by juxtaposing references to two or more 
things or ideas. In painting, it may suffice to represent the different objects (e.g., 
a lamb, a child, and a dove) in the same picture, to suggest an obvious analogy. 
In literature they may be mentioned together, with or without explicit indication 
of the supposed resemblance between them. Analogies and symbols based upon 
them in art are often cryptic and obscure, especially in mystic religious art, as 


we shall see in a later section. Many require a knowledge of specific religious or 


other beliefs. Sometimes one member of the comparison is not clearly identified. 
For various reasons, analogies in art are sometimes left intentionally vague, so 
that the observer is baffled with a sense of mystery, perhaps with several possible 
explanations running through his mind. 

Analogy is a concept of the highest importance in art, philosophy, and science. 
Mental growth and learning in general proceed largely by constant comparisons 
among sensory and other experiences, through which we learn the recurrences 
and uniformities in nature and life. On this basis, we form habits of behaving 
similarly toward similar situations; of predicting and controlling events to secure 
our own and others’ welfare. From uniformities and correlations in experience, 
we infer causal relationship, and hence the possibility of control. The primitive 
tendency to infer causal interaction between analogous things led to many 
theories of the influence of heavenly bodies on human destiny, and consequently 
to attempts at control through magic and worship in which art was frequently 
involved. Science tests, corrects, and develops the rough and often erroneous 
hypotheses of primitive thinking in this respect, into quantitative laws and exact 
numerical correlations. It extends these into remote fields of phenomena to show 
underlying analogies among them: e.g., between the weight of bodies on the 
earth and the movements of stars and planets, all of which exhibit gravitation. 
Thus the discovery of new analogies among phenomena tends to enlarge our 
knowledge, wisdom, and power. Many such analogies have been discerned and 
figuratively pointed out by art, long before science measured and clearly stated 
them. Art is sometimes interested in their truth, but not always; often the artist 
and his public are content merely to contemplate examples of mimesis and 
analogy as something striking, picturesque, and fascinating in itself. Between 
remote ideas, they seem like tremendous leaps of thought. 

Many such relationships among otherwise unlike things have been expressed 
so often in the arts as to be regarded as hackneyed clichés. ‘The first man who 
compared a woman to a rose,” it has been remarked, ‘‘was a poet; the second 
was an idiot.”’ Be that as it may, artists continually try to reveal hitherto un- 
observed analogies, through fresh literary imagery and new pictorial combina- 
tions; this is one road to originality. But the oldest, most traditional ones have 
a way of reviving and appearing fresh, when expressed with some slight novelty 
of detail. 

One psychological function of suggesting analogies in art is to transfer emo- 

‘R. Hillyer translation. Cf. E. A. W. Budge, The Book of the Dead. (London, 1938), pp. 
263-4, ‘‘The Chapter of Making the Transformation into a Lotus.” 
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tional associations and attitudes from one image to another. By comparing an 


object, act, or person to something loved or admired, we tend to glorify and 
embellish it; by comparing it to something ugly, absurd, or contemptible, we 
tend to demean it. ““The Lord is my shepherd”; Louis XIV is “the Sun-King.” 
One’s enemy is a rat, a hog, or a rattlesnake. Thus countless analogies, true or 
false, are asserted or implied in art as ways of characterizing things or persons, 
and of expressing emotional attitudes toward them. The resemblance may be 
supposed to exist in the nature of the things themselves or in one’s feeling toward 
them or both. Wit and humor in art make systematic use of such implied anal- 
ogies, often with a demeaning or devaluating effect. In wit, it is often malicious 
and accompanied by verbal mimesis as in puns. Religion, politics, and propa- 
ganda use both glorifying and demeaning images. 


3. Symbols and symbolism. 

The terms ‘“‘symbol” and “symbolism” have several meanings in contemporary 
discussion.’ According to Webster’s New International Dictionary, a symbol is 
“that which stands for or suggests something else by reason of relationship, 
association, convention, or accidental but not intentional resemblance; esp., a 
visible sign of something invisible, as an idea, a quality, or totality such as a 
state or a church; an emblem; as, the lion is the symbol of courage, the cross is 
the symbol of Christianity.”’ (It is not necessary to exclude intentional resem- 
blance, as in mimetic symbolism.) Symbolism is “the practice or art of using 
symbols;...the use of conventional or traditional signs, as for example, the 
nimbus in the representation of divine beings, spirits, nature, etc., in order to 
indicate qualities, powers, degrees, or the like.’ 

The word “sign” has two main meanings according to Webster: ‘‘(1) a con- 
ventional symbol which represents an idea, as a word, letter, or mark; as, the 
sign of the cross; (2) indication; something serving to indicate the existence of a 
thing; a token, portent, trace, vestige.’”” The second type of sign can be recog- 
nized by animals: e.g., an odor or footprint as the sign of another animal’s pres- 
ence. This involves association by contiguity, and perhaps innate instinct. Some 
animals also practice mimesis, as in imitating the cries of other animals. Only 
man can invent a conventional symbol, standing for an idea to which it is not 
related by mimesis or common correlation in experience. Higher animals can be 
taught to recognize and interpret a few symbols, such as words, in terms of 
simple action or avoidance. Civilization, including art, is largely built and trans- 
mitted through the use of conventional symbols to suggest abstract ideas. 

Past and present definitions of ‘‘symbol” and ‘‘symbolism” vary according to 
the ideology and special interests of the definer. Transcendentalists, believing in 
“levels” of reality, like to define symbolism as “the representation of a reality 
on one level of reference by a corresponding reality on another.”*® From the 

’ In this essay, I am not employing the special and very different definitions of “‘sign’’ 
and ‘‘symbol”’ proposed by Jung, R. Carnap, Charles Morris, Susanne Langer, and other 
contemporary writers. On the whole, I have found the ordinary dictionary definitions more 
convenient and readily applicable to the arts. 

6 “Symbolism,” in Dictionary of World Literature. Ed. by J. T. Shipley (New York, 
1943). 
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standpoint of naturalistic psychology, symbolism is simply the use of symbolic 
images and their meanings in art and elsewhere. Symbols are a division of the 
general class of images which have the power to suggest or call to mind other 
images and ideas. They differ from the rest of that class, mainly in the extent to 
which their power to call up specific meanings has become established, persistent 
and predictable. To be classed as a symbol, an image usually has to be socially 
recognized in a certain culture as having a certain meaning or meanings; hence as 
“standing for’? those other images, ideas, and real or fancied things to which 
they refer. However, an individual can have his own private symbolism, raore 
restricted but still somewhat established, as in dreams or neurotic obsessions. 
Ordinary experience and discourse, as well as literature and the arts, abound 
in the association and mutual suggestion of images and concepts by similarity, 
analogy, and contiguity. These are constantly being expressed in metaphors, 
similes, and abstract generalizations. Only a few images become established sym- 
bols, through being persistently used to suggest certain meanings and hence to 
represent them as tools of thought and action. Ordinarily, the symbol is a fairly 
familiar, easily recognized image. The idea or set of ideas for which it is made 
to stand is often more unfamiliar, difficult, abstract, or complex; hence the util- 
ity of having a simple substitute for it in reasoning, imagination, and behavior. 
A symbolic image is usually easy to present or represent in art, visually, musi- 
cally, or verbally. Its meaning may or may not be obvious and certain. When 
several symbols are combined in a work of art, the full reason for their coexistence 
and arrangement there is often obscure without a knowledge of their meanings. 
At the same time, the images themselves may have another, more obvious 
organization as sensory details in a design or as elements in a literal story or 
situation. Thus a symbolic work of art can be organized in various ways at once. 
The relationship among its deeper meanings may be only one of these and the 
work may be grasped as a unity in some respects without understanding them. 


4. Factors in analogic symbolism. Explicit and cryptic symbolism. 

In the relationship of analogy (real or fictitious) there are always three ele- 
ments to be considered. These enter into all forms of simile and metaphor, and 
into many forms of symbolism. Something (A) is compared with something else 
(B) in respect to one or more characteristics (C) which they are thought to have 
in common. A and B are “analogues,” or things regarded as similar in this re- 
spect; C is the basis of analogy or alleged resemblance between them. Thus a 
shepherd (A) is like the Lord (B) in tenderly caring (C) for those in his charge. 

The common quality is necessarily an abstraction. The term “analogy” is 


applied mainly to things which are very unlike in all but one or a few respects; 
hence to discover an analogy is to discern abstract, highly selective likeness, not 
obvious, concrete likeness. The things compared may both be particular persons 
such as Julius Caesar and Napoleon; events such as the slaying of Christ and the 


slaying of Caesar; types of phenomena such as eagles, fire, lightning, gold; or 
abstract concepts such as personal intemperance and political rebellion. An 
example of one of these types may be compared with one of another; e.g., Christ 
with a lamb. 
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When such a likeness has been frequently pointed out, one of the analogues 
may come to symbolize and stand for the other. Usually the more familiar, con- 
crete, easily represented or imagined image (A) becomes the symbol, and the one 
which is more abstract or otherwise hard to understand or imagine (B) becomes 
its meaning or significatum. The symbol (A, the lamb) can thus mean or sym- 
bolize Christ (B). The total “meaning” of A may also include their common 
quality (C, being an innocent sacrifice in the vicarious atonement). If a picture 
of a lamb is shown, there is double use of the principle of similarity: mimesis to 
suggest the lamb, and analogy in the way the lamb suggests Christ as a sacrifice. 

A well-known, conspicuous example of some trait or mode of behavior often 
becomes a cultural symbol of that abstract idea. Thus the person of Judas and 
his act of betraying Christ with a kiss become symbols of treachery. As an image, 
the ‘‘Judas kiss’ then definitely means and symbolizes treachery. It may also 
tend to suggest, more indirectly and uncertainly, other recognized examples of 
treachery, such as Benedict Arnold (within the area of American culture). To 
represent or mention someone in close proximity to such an accepted symbol is 


enough to suggest the alleged analogy: e.g., one can refer to a political adversary 
(or show him in a poster) along with Judas and Benedict Arnold. Verbal state- 
ment can make the analogy clearer as a logical proposition, but is usually less 
forcible psychologically. 

Both A and B may be explicitly stated as in saying “The Lord is my shepherd.”’ 
The rest of this psalm lists a number of C qualities. Pictorially, analogy and sym 


bolism are fairly explicit when A and B are represented, as distinct but related 
ideas. For example, Christ may be shown in his divine person with a halo, and 
also as holding a shepherd’s crook and a lamb. But often the main subject (B) 
of the comparison, that whose nature is to be characterized, glorified, contem 
plated, or vaguely hinted at, is not portrayed or mentioned at all. Only A may 
be given (e.g., the lamb), without explicit indication of C. The symbolism then 
becomes more or less cryptic. To be felt as such in art, its context must somehow 
indicate that the image has a deeper meaning, without specifying what it is. 
Otherwise, the image is likely to be regarded as non-symbolic: e.g., merely as a 
picture of a lamb and nothing more. If a slight, vague hint as to a deeper meaning 
is given, the symbolism is semi-cryptic. Naive persons may be able to understand 
the more obvious B and C meanings, such as Christ’s gentle meekness, but not 
others. Instruction may reveal more difficult ones, such as the role of Christ as 
sacrificial lamb in the atonement. 

Poetic metaphors are often cryptic or semi-cryptic, even when the ideology is 
not mystical. A metaphorical image (A) may ve stated and elaborated without 
explicit indication of that to which it is being compared (B) or the alleged anal- 
ogies (C, C’, etc.) between them. Thus Blake refers to ‘“The Sick Rose” in such 
a way as to suggest that this image (A) has a hidden meaning or referent (B) to 
which it is analogous in several ways; but these (B and C) are undisclosed. The 
same is true of the related A-images: “worm,” “night,” “storm,” “bed,” etc., 
which are combined with “rose” to form a developed symbol-group. To interpret 
the poem as a symbolic form, one would have to explain all the B and C mean- 
ings as an interrelated complex of ideas. 
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O Rose, thou art sick! 
The invisible worm, 
That flies in the night, 
In the howling storm, 


Has found out thy bed 
Of crimson joy; 

And his dark secret love 
Does thy life destroy. 


The reader is often left to puzzle such meanings out for himself on the basis of 
his literary experience, or with the help of editorial footnotes. In advanced re- 
ligious symbolism, authoritative interpretations are usually available, but these 
are not acceptable to all, and many will interpret the images in other ways. The 
Apocalypse, or Revelation of St. John, is full of eryptic and semi-cryptic religious 
symbolism. 

In modern, non-mystical literature, the motive for concealment is unlikely to 
be awe in the presence of the divine or terrible. It may be a desire to thrill the 
reader with vague hints of mystery; or it may be a need to veil currently tabooed 
ideas. The artist may present images of whose hidden meaning he himself is not 
consciously aware. 

Symbolic art, in which symbolic images are presented or suggested, thus has 
many different aims and intended values. One of these, uppermost in religious art, 
is to instruct and edify, to set forth higher truths including the nature of God, 
the universe, heaven and hell, sacred history, the moral law, and the shape of 
things to come. Insofar as these are ineffable, mystics believe that they can be 
only partially and vaguely suggested by sensory images and human concepts. 
In addition, symbolic art usually aims (as all art does) to arouse some kind of 
satisfying or otherwise valuable aesthetic experience. Without the religious or 
mystical element, symbolism in art can still be valued as combining the appeal 
of sensuous form with that of profound and emotionally charged ideas. It is 
valued for its far-flung, soaring analogies and connections among otherwise re- 
mote and dissimilar objects of experience. 

In the history of religions, fear of a god or demon often leads to a taboo against 
representing him in painting or sculpture, and even against mentioning his sup- 
posed real name, such as “Jehovah.” He is considered as beyond the scope of 
human art. Growing respect and awe toward the mysterious power of a deity 
lead to belief in the impossibility of understanding or describing his nature ex- 
plicitly. Such motives help to bring about (a) a substitution of figurative names 
and analogous images for explicit mention or representation of the god, and (b) 
attempts at partially characterizing him, revealing his mysterious nature, 
through many different symbols, each of which suggests an analogy with one of 
his powers or characteristics. Even when representation is not taboo, as in 
statues of Siva, accompanying symbols are used to indicate his various attri- 


butes and powers. Fire, for example, symbolizes Siva in his destructive aspect. 


Sexual repression in civilized society has also led to taboos against explicit 
mention or representation of the physical organs and acts of sexual intercourse. 
However, the strong emotional drives connected with sex impel constant allusion 
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to it in art, conversation, and other modes of human behavior. As a socially 
approved outlet for such expressive needs, elaborate symbolic substitutes are 
found for explicit reference to the anatomy and physiology of sex. These appear, 
as Freud and Jung have pointed out, with infinite variety in the visual arts and 
literature of all peoples. The original meaning of such imagery is often obscured 
by intricate disguise, expurgation, and refinement; nevertheless, it can be un- 


consciously realized by the individual or social group. Strong conative-emotional 


attitudes toward the original sexual images are transferred to the symbolic sub- 
stitutes, which become affect-laden as aesthetic objects and as emotive factors 
in artistic form, arousing either positive, negative, or ambivalent responses. In 
the individual personality, processes analogous to artistic imagination take place 
in dreams and neuroses, whereby repressed desires and conflicts are dramatized 
in elaborate symbolic form. In the mind of an artist, capable of expressing his 
fantasies in some objective medium, such products of sleeping and waking dream, 
unconsciously motivated, find their way into art with the further disguises re- 
quired by social convention. Observers of his art may feel their emotive force 
as stimuli to imagination and desire, without fully understanding their latent 
sexual or other hidden meaning. The unconscious of the artist, says Freud, 
speaks to the unconscious of the public. Obscene and risqué wit and humor also 
abound in erotic imagery, obvious or disguised. 

Much of this elaborate language of erotic and sexual symbolism involves 
mimesis and other analogy. Some of it involves association by contiguity, which 
is to be considered in the next section. Countless mimetic associations link the 
shape and function of the sexual organs with similar things in nature. Thus the 
arrow is associated, not only with birds because of its flight, but with the penis 
because of its shape and piercing action; spears, lances, knives, staffs, canes, um- 
brellas, hoses;.and guns are among the commonest phallic symbols. Towers, 
obelisks, totem poles, and statues in early art range from obvious phallic repre- 
sentation to abstract, disguised mimesis. Tree-trunks, snakes, birds, horses, and 
in modern times fountain pens, four-in-hand neckties, streamlined automobiles 
and airplanes derive some of their masculine associations in art and life from 
their abstract phallic symbolism. At the same time, another host of concave 
objects, such as cups, vases, purses, caves, doorways, rooms, and houses, are 
traditionally associated with the female generative organs. Flowers are usually 
regarded as feminine, being soft, concave, and receptive to fertilization, which 
they attract with the aid of color and perfume. Mimesis leads also to association 
of the genital organs with other parts of the body. Thus the penis is associated 
with the head and neck, the arm and fist, or the upright thumb; as for example 
in the Indian dance, where a gesture of the upright thumb symbolizes the Siva 
lingam. The vagina is associated with the mouth and ear, as in primitive folk- 
tales of impregnation through the ear. Traces of this symbolism remain in the 
sarly iconography of the Annunciation. In dream elaboration and in art, where 
a train of thought or fantasy would lead to the genitals but is blocked by taboo 
or repression from explicitly arriving there, it is often displaced to another part 
of the body. That image becomes an affect-laden symbol and an aesthetic object, 
perhaps receiving intense and elaborate poetic tribute. 
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5. Suggestion through contiguity in experience; common or conspicuous correla 
tion; symbolism based upon it. 

The other main, primary basis for associating ideas is the fact of having ex 
perienced them together or in close succession, especially on repeated occasions 


and in otherwise dissimilar contexts. Clouds and rain often come together; day 


and night succeed each other regularly. Such pairs of things may be quite unlike 
and yet recur persistently together, or may be analogous in some respects, as 
clouds resemble rain in being moist. Contiguity and similarity often work to- 
gether to connect two images. But we shall emphasize here those which are not 
markedly similar. 

Persistent contiguity in nature and experience is usually taken as a sign of 
close causal connection. This is often misinterpreted by unscientific minds, and 
used mistakenly as a means of control, as in burning an enemy’s fingernail par 
ings in order to injure the man himself. But it does indicate some kind of under- 
lying causal connection, and scientific techniques try to find exactly what this is. 
When two things, such as light and heat, or gray hairs and conservatism, com 
monly occur together, both may be effects of some underlying cause or condition, 
even if one does not directly cause the other. 

The appearance of common materials, such as wood, stone, leaves, iron or fur, 
is associated with their tactile qualities and with visual images of connected 
parts, as of the trunk and branches with the leaves of a tree. The flash of lightning 
suggests the sound of thunder; falling rain suggests feelings of coolness and 
dampness. Living things are associated with their natural environment: camels 
with the desert; fish with the depths of water; lotus with the surface of water. 

A familiar kind of suggestion in life and art is called the ‘‘expression of emo 
tion”’; we also speak of ‘facial expressions’”’ and “expressive gestures.’’ When we 
see a person raising the corners of his mouth and making the peculiar muscular 
configuration which is called a smile, we interpret it as meaning he is happy or 
amused, because human experience almost always associates that visual image 
with such an emotion. That smile may happen to be caused by pain or by some 
accidental, unconscious mechanism in the person’s face. But on the whole ex- 
perience justifies our interpreting it as a sign of inward happiness or amusement. 
A very young infant so interprets a smile on the face of another person, and 
likewise interprets a frown as meaning annoyance or disapproval. Such basic 
human associations are sometimes altered by the customs of a particular culture, 
so that a traveler in exotic lands does not know exactly how to interpret a smile, 
a laugh, or a tone of voice. Among young children there is less cultural variation. 
The higher animals also express feelings and desires in fairly definite, under- 
standable ways. Young animals and children learn to interpret the parent’s tone 
of voice as approving or disapproving before they can understand conventional 
words. People who cannot understand each other’s languages understand that 
pointing to the mouth means hunger or thirst; placing the hand on some part of 
the body, with a certain facial expression, means pain. Later on, children learn 
to interpret subtler shades of meaning and attitude in conversation by slight 
nuances in the tone of voice. Many such auditory qualities come to have sugges- 
tive power through association with common expressions of emotion or other 
meaning. They can be detached and developed in formal musical expression. 
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Definitely cultural in basis are the following types of correlative: (1) Occupa- 
tions bring together certain workers, tools, materials, actions, as farming con- 
nects the plow, spade, and sickle with earth, crops, sewing, and reaping. Formerly 
horses or oxen would be included; now mechanization is changing this correla- 
tion. Swords and shields, ships and sailors, pen and paper, suggest each other. 
Crowns suggest royalty. (2) Words and other linguistic signs, as tools of thought 
and communication, develop systems of their own through grammar and syntax, 
such as “either—or” and “‘on the one hand—on the other hand.” These pairs do 
not exactly mean each other, but are verbal correlatives. (3) Common connec- 
tion in human products: e.g., houses, walls, roofs, doors, windows; cups and 
saucers; coats and sleeves; red, white, and blue in flags. 

A presented line or other visual shape can have suggestive power, apart from 
what it resembles. Most of us have drawn lines so often that, in looking carefully 
at one, we can imagine how it was drawn. We can, by the process of empathy, 
“feel ourselves into” the line, and imagine how it would feel to draw it. For one 
line, it seems that pencil or brush must have been held firmly, with arm rigid 
and a definite, forceful aim directing the movement. For another it must have 
been flaccid, weak, and aimless. Such muscular attitudes are further associated 
with general traits of mood and personality, hence even these may be suggested 
by abstract qualities of line. Of course, any inference of this sort about the actual 
production of the line is unreliable. Nevertheless, it may actually operate as a 
mode of transmitting suggestions through lines and other shapes. It can work 
together with the other functions of line (in imitating, symbolizing, etc.), or 
apart from them. 

Images and ideas correlated by contiguity may act as symbols of each other. 
This is contiguous symbolism; symbolism by correlation in experience, or by 
spatial or temporal connection among the events of existence. In this sense, a 
smiling mouth is a symbol of joy, pleasure, happiness, or liking. Breath is a 
symbol of life and the soul. But this symbolic relation does not always follow: 
black is not a symbol or meaning of white, summer of winter, or a roof of a wall, 
though each tends to call the other to mind. 

When the frequent conjunction of certain phenomena is due to natural condi- 
tions and laws, rather than to human contrivance, they can be described as 
natural correlatives. As a rule they are causally and functionally related by com- 
mon membership in some large, interacting system: e.g., the solar system or the 
human organism. They may be opposite phases of a periodic series, as in sleep 
and waking. Opposites tend to suggest each other through association in thought 
and frequent alternation in nature: day and night, light and dark, concave and 
convex, hot and cold, wet and dry, summer and winter, life and death, health 
and illness, love and hate, joy and sadness, war and peace. Obscure connections 
often link opposite or conflicting qualities in our minds, sometimes through our 
own ambivalent natures, which can desire and detest at the same time. Gold 
and gems turn to filth in dreams and fairy tales; rich costumes to rags; beautiful 
girls to horrible old witches, and frogs to fairy princes. 


Other correlatives are directly compatible or coexistent, such as infancy and 


helplessness, pain and disease or injury. Desires and their objects are correlated, 
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as hunger and food, thirst and water. Organs and their functions are correlated, 
as the mouth with eating and talking. Each part of the body tends to sugges’ 
neighboring as well as similar parts: the face is associated with the neck and hair; 
genital organs with legs and abdomen. We have noted how mimetic symbols are 
often substituted for the genital organs and processes in dreams and art. Neigh- 
boring bodily parts, or parts often connected in daily activity, are also thus 
substituted for them in the mechanism called ‘‘displacement.” 


Primary sex characteristics are associated with secondary ones, and either 
tends to suggest the other. The man is associated with low-pitched voice, rougher 
skin, broad shoulders, muscular strength, greater pugnacity and desire for 
dominance, direct and forcible methods of gaining ends; the woman with opposite 


qualities. Secondary differences between the sexes vary in extent in different 
cultures and periods; modern feminism has reduced them greatly. At all periods 
however, many men have liked to wear or carry as accessories, weapons and 
utensils, things which suggest virile strength by phallic symbolism and by asso- 
ciation with power and violence. As boys they play with toys of this kind (e.g., 
toy swords and guns), and when older like to ride on spirited horses or in stream- 
lined vehicles which suggest virile power by shape and motion, as well as actually 
increasing the rider’s power and speed. Women have usually preferred garments 
and accessories suggesting softness, hollowness, delicacy, and yielding grace. 
Tastes of the sexes in art have likewise been differentiated. For both sexes, the 
appropriate type of costume and accessory acts as an extension of personality 
and a means to sexual and other ends. All are correlated with masculine and 
feminine traits of speech, movement, thought, and behavior which, taken all 
together, may be classed as tertiary sex characteristics. 

These provide huge, antithetic systems of associated, affect-laden images. Any 
image or idea in one system tends to suggest others in it by direct correlation, 
and sometimes (according to context) its opposite by contrast. The sharpness of 
the antithesis varies greatly from culture to culture and period to period. In 
some, masculine and feminine are at opposite poles; in others, they coincide to a 
large extent. The polarity is now being diminished by modern rapprochement 
between the sexes, in which men and women are coming to dress, behave, and 
think more similarly; to use and prefer more similar things. They receive more 
similar education and enter the same professions. But the old associations persist 
to some extent in art and in life. Even when the sexes are more alike in actual 
life, we still contemplate works of art from periods when they were sharply 
differentiated, as during the recent Victorian age. Hence we understand, or un- 
consciously feel, the masculine or feminine tone in much associated imagery 
which is not specifically sexual in reference. 

The juxtaposition in one work of art of images symbolizing both sexes at once 
may suggest, as indicated by details and context: (a) erotic relationship or 
struggle between the sexes; (b) stable family life, home, protection, and content- 
ment; (c) fertility and long life, as in the Egyptian Ankh symbol; (d) more 
abstractly, the cosmic process of strife and alternation between opposite ten- 
dencies (e.g., Mars and Venus as symbols of destruction and creation in Lu- 
cretius’ poem) and their temporary reconciliation, balance, or union. These 
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abstract, metaphysical implications are common in oriental religious art, espe- 
cially that of India. In western art, masculine and feminine symbols are often 
combined, not only in the literal representation of groups of men and women, 
but in abstract forms and in representation of other subjects, such as still life 
and landscape. A tall, rigid wine-bottle is placed near a bowl of soft flowers; a 


tall tree or telegraph-pole near a pond or garden enclosed by shrubbery. Similar 


contrasts of shape and texture occur even in abstract painting. 

Music regularly combines (in opposition or union) masculine and feminine 
themes, as in the sonata form, where the first subject is usually vigorous and 
decisive, the second gentle and graceful. Their development may suggest a dia- 
logue, as an abstract vestige of duets and dialogues in opera and theater. 

In relation to mimesis, we noticed how one work of art can suggest in this way 
others of similar medium and style. By contiguity also—that is, by proximity in 
works of art or in their history—one image in art can lead to thoughts of others 
and of details within them. Each scene and character in a well-known play or 
story suggests others, as each part of a natural form suggests related ones. Men- 
tion of Juliet leads to Romeo; and if we linger on these names, to the feud of 
Montagues and Capulets and the whole sad story of ill-fated love. Abstract 
qualities are included: Faust suggests not only Margaret and Goethe himself, 
’ attitude toward 
life which Faust has been made to symbolize. Thus, for the learned, art and 


but the whole romantic movement and the modern ‘‘Faustian’ 


civilization are one continuous fabric; art is continuous within itself and in con- 
tact with the rest of life. Not every point in art, however, is sufficiently well 
known so that allusions to it are readily grasped, even by scholars in that art. 
Simple references to Homer and Shakespeare and their major characters are 
standard in occidental culture, supposedly understandable by every schoolboy, 
so that a modern writer can count upon their suggesting associated characters, 
events, and qualities: e.g., Penelope as a symbol of fidelity and patience. 

For those who know anything of cultural history, including historic styles of 
art, any characteristic example of a style tends to suggest others, perhaps in a 
different medium, and their whole cultural background. A Gregorian chant sug- 
gests a medieval cathedral and the religious aspects of medieval life in Europe; 
armor suggests its feudal, knightly aspects. A Greek statue suggests Greek life, 
perhaps not as it actually was, but as we now imagine and idealize it. In Rococo 
furniture and textiles, figures in Chinese costume suggested oriental life and its 
exotic charm. In Debussy’s Sunken Cathedral, a choral chant is used to call up 
a visual image of the edifice. Such lines of association can start the observer off 
on an endless course of reverie, far away from the present work of art. Conse- 
quently they are deplored by recent critics who urge more attention to the latter. 
But we must recognize them as a powerful means of suggestion in and through 
artistic imagery. 

Association through contiguity is not necessarily common in the sense of being 
frequently repeated in human experience. Association in one well-known, cul- 
turally established folktale or other work of art will suffice. This is conspicuous 
correlation. Thus the Trojan horse becomes a symbol of deception and trickery 
through its part in the Jliad. Religious stories, too, give rise to this type of asso- 
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ciation through contiguity. The footprints of Gautama Buddha, and the Bo-tree 
under which he sat, become his symbols in Buddhist sculpture. Through con- 
tiguity in the Christian epic, the cross has become a symbol of Jesus; also the 
crown of thorns. Many saints and martyrs derive their traditional symbols or 
attributes from objects connected with their lives or martyrdoms: thus the wheel 
is a symbol of St. Catherine, the gridiron of St. Lawrence. When iconoclastic 
trends forbid representation of a deity as idolatrous, such concrete symbols are 
often tolerated in its place. 

Suggestion and symbolism based on contiguity can, like the mimetic or 
analogic type, be either erplicit, cryptic, or semi-cryptic. They are explicit when 
a fairly clear indication is given as to A, the symbolic image (e.g., by portraying 
or describing it), as to B, which it symbolizes, and as to C, the connection or 
correlation between them. (If well known, C may be taken for granted and the 
symbolism will still be fairly explicit.) Thus the “attribute” (A) of a saint can 
signify or symbolize that saint (B), not only through arbitrary convention, but 
primarily through their supposed historical association (C). The suggestion be- 
comes semi-cryptic when little indication is given as to either B or C; cryptic 
when none is given. For the symbol to operate effectively in art as such (as in 
the case of analogic symbolism) the context must hint somehow that there is a 


hidden, deeper meaning. Otherwise, the image will probably be interpreted only 


in its literal, obvious, everyday sense, and the emotive suggestion of some por- 
tentous, inexpressible mystery will be lacking. 


6. Suggestion through arbitrary symbolism; linguistic and other varieties of con 
ventional symbol. 

The type of symbolism to be considered here is a special, civilized development 
of older types, differing from them on the whole in greater definiteness and in 
social function. More and more, this is one of clear communication and guidance 
of activity, both mental and overt. Linguistic and other conventional symbolism 
operates through a culturally established, specific bond between image and 
meaning, or between one concept and another. The arbitrary symbol may re- 
semble the meaning, as in pictographs and onomatopoetic spoken words; but it 
usually does not. There is no resemblance between a tree and the word “‘tree’’, 
written or spoken. Linguistic symbols include written or printed and spoken 
words, letters, numbers, punctuation marks, and technical signs as in chemistry. 
Many of them, in ordinary language and in religious iconology, have developed 
out of primitive tradition. They were originally based on association by similarity 
or contiguity, and this relationship between image and meaning may still be 
evident. Others are new, artificial products of arbitrary decision by authorities 
such as governments, academies, and learned bodies. Once adopted, they come 
to be associated with their meanings by contiguity and active use, as H,O is 
with water in chemical manufacture. As discourse becomes more scientific in 
spirit, it makes more use of arbitrary, consciously man-made symbolic devices 
as tools of communication and recording. It is less passive, less restricted to 
symbols which have been derived from observed or fancied analogies in the 
nature of things, or from unsought associations in experience. Man decides that 
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a certain image shall be henceforth a sign or symbol for a certain meaning; that 
the two shall be associated by contiguity in educational experience and social 
usage. 

Signs and symbols used in science and in the technological administration of 
practical affairs tend to be relatively clear and unambiguous: e.g., red and green 
lights and other traffic signals; flag and light-blinker codes in the navy. Am- 
biguity here would result in undesired confusion and failure. Constant effort is 
made to sharpen up their definitions and to standardize their presented forms, 
so as to make them efficient tools for communication and control of activity on 
a large scale. Their suggestive power is definite, established meaning or signifi- 
cation, implying a specific connotation and denotation. 

Other types of symbol, as we have seen, have a more vague and indeterminate 
aura of diversified, optional meanings. Mystic, prerational symbolism tends to 
perpetuate a small number of ancient, emotionally feared or venerated symbols, 
attaching to each a vague multiplicity of meanings. Rational, linguistic sym- 
bolism is more unemotional, practical, and intellectual, treating symbols (includ- 
ing words) as man-made devices which can be changed or redefined at will, for 
expediency in thought, action, and communication. It devises new symbols in 
great profusion, entire systems of them in each science and realm of management, 
so that each may have only one meaning or as few as possible. Yet there are so 
many meanings to be conveyed, as civilization develops, that most symbols 
have several possible meanings. At best, they can be made fairly definite within 
a certain realm of thought. The plus, minus, and multiplication signs are fairly 
definite in mathematics, though even there each has more than one shade of 
meaning. In cattle branding, they may stand for “‘Cross-bar Ranch,” and denote 
a certain man’s property. The circle is a linguistic symbol for zero or the letter 
“QO,” and also a religious symbol of the sun and solar deity. 

The arts still use both ambiguous and unambiguous symbols, the former being 


on the whole more ancient and traditional. They are more diversified than science 


and technology in the kinds of symbols they employ and in the attitudes they 
take toward them. Literature uses very sharp and clear linguistic symbolism in 
printed letters and words. These are partly interchangeable with spoken words; 
tones of voice (e.g., rising at the end of a question) are also conventional symbols 
as well as expressive in other ways. Punctuation marks are partly equivalent to, 
and symbolic of, such inflections of the voice and their shades of meaning; both 
help to group words into phrases, sentences, and paragraphs for easy under- 
standing. Literature and other arts are sometimes clear and unambiguous, some- 
times deliberately vague and ambiguous. 

All civilized languages, and many primitive ones, have developed at least two 
systems of partly equivalent symbols: spoken words, written or printed words, 
and sometimes others of limited scope such as clicks in telegraphy, gestures for 
the deaf, and raised dots for the blind, presented to the sense of touch. The lan- 
guage of gestures or mudras in India is widely used among scholars and adepts, 
and contributes a symbolic element to dancing, painting, and sculpture. Symbols 
belonging to these different systems are not always exactly equivalent. Some com- 
plex scientific forrnulas are hard to put into spoken language. A spoken word 
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may be ambiguous through sounding like another word, very differently written. 
Spoken words have certain overtones of auditory association, while their printed 


equivalents may suggest different words through visual resemblance. (For fun, 
American schoolboys pronounce “Louis XI” as ‘Louis the Cross-Eye,” and 
“Louis Quinze” as “Louis the Quince.’’). Such illogical, irrational associations 
among words play an important role, not only in puns, wit, and humor, but in 
serious poetry. Whether the effect is silly or serious depends on the type of image 
thus evoked, and its own emotive associations; also on the degree of incongruity. 
The Christian church, it has been said, was founded on a pun: the resemblance 
between the Greek words for ‘“‘Peter’’ and “rock.” 

In spite of such partial differences, modern written and spoken languages 
parallel each other fairly closely, so that the written and the spoken form of a 
certain symbol tend to suggest each other. To read the word ‘‘wheel”’ suggests 
the sound of the English word as well as a visual image of a wheel. By this means, 
the auditory qualities of poetry can be imagined in reading it silently. For strongly 
visual, literate persons, the spoken word suggests a visual image of the word, 
unless speech goes too fast. A picture of a wheel suggests both the spoken and 
the written word. In addition, each word can be defined in terms of other words, 
both written and spoken; i.e., a set of other words almost equivalent in connota- 
tion and denotation can be found, and we say that each ‘‘means” the other. 

In painting, sculpture, and other visual representation, the internal use of 
linguistic symbolism is now usually avoided. It was common in early visual art 
to combine verbal with pictorial symbols: in Egyptian wall painting and reliefs, 
for example. By portraying the symbol mimetically, as in a painted or carved 
lotus, the visual artist can call to an observer’s mind the same image which the 
poet suggests in a different way. Its visual form will thus be more vivid and con- 
crete in the observer’s mind; but its further meanings can be equally ambiguous, 
equally surrounded by an aura of diverse associations. 

Modern linguistic symbols—letters, words, numbers, etc., whether written or 
spoken, are mostly non-mimetic. Egyptian writing had to escape from the limi- 
tations of pictographs to achieve the freedom and power of arbitrary symbols in 
expressing abstract ideas. Some today, such as the hand or arrow for pointing a 
direction, are still mimetic. 

In visual art, both arbitrary and mimetic symbols are still used. In some cases, 
a mimetic image was used originally to suggest a kind of concrete object it re- 
sembled. Later on, its meaning broadened out to include more abstract ideas 
associated with that object. The cross is mimetic in that it resembles the wooden 
cross used in crucifixion; but by contiguity and convention it has come to signify 
Christianity. A disc, or a group of lines radiating from a center, may represent 
the sun and its rays, or a chrysanthemum. Both come to suggest the abstract idea 
of power, and also the nation Japan, which uses this symbol. They also resemble 
a wheel, hence they may symbolize the Buddhist idea of the Law as a wheel, or 
the recurrent ‘‘wheel of rebirths.”’ 

Many symbols act through visual presentation. In the West as well as the 
East, gestures and postures of the body may have definite symbolism, as in the 
case of military salutes and the polite observances of shaking hands and raising 
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one’s hat. Fascists and communists have their own symbolic salutes. Auditory 
images like signal bells and whistles also act as symbols. So may presented 
tactile images such as the touch of a hand upon the forehead or shoulder. 

As conventional symbolism develops along various scientific lines, it is or 


ganized into systems, such as the grammar and syntax of a language, the multi- 
plication table, and the periodic table of elements in chemistry. Each symbol, 
and the concept for which it stands, tends to suggest others in its own system, 
and the whole realm of thought to which they apply. Their interrelation is not 
merely one of mutual suggestiveness; they are linked in systems of logical impli- 
cation, and in the work of describing and controlling nature. They are not merely 


systems of symbols and ideas, but correspond in some degree to the structures 
of experience and nature. Even though their main functions from a scientific 
standpoint are cognitive and logical, they inevitably fall into other types of 
mutual relationship, such as that of word-sounds. Rhymes, rhythms, and other 
likeness of sound among words of different meaning can link a set of words in 
ways which either supplement their other meaning (as in poetry) or disrupt and 
confuse it (as in puns and witty word-play). 

The bond between an image or symbol and its social meaning is a pattern in 
social behavior, a way of coordinating and controlling the acts and thoughts of 
many individuals. In primitive culture its function is mainly active and practical, 
as a means of expressing desires, issuing commands, indicating ownership, exert- 
ing magic power, and the like. In more advanced cultures symbol-meaning rela 
tionships are used not only in action, but increasingly as tools of abstract reason- 
ing and as aesthetic objects. These various functions, often of the same symbol, 
may interfere with each other and produce confusion; perhaps intentionally, as 
in jest. In science, such confusion is reduced to a minimum by logical and other 
conventions regulating interpretation. In art, these conventions are used to some 
extent but not exclusively. Hence, in a work of art, there is sometimes consistency 
and sometimes conflict between logical and other ways of interpreting a given 
image. 

Social bonds between images and meanings are more like roads or channels 
than links in a chain; paths along which thought is made to travel easily, through 
social education. Along such a road, it does not always travel equally well in both 
directions. As between two images, one may suggest the other, while the second 
does not suggest the first, or not as strongly. As a rule, symbols lead to their 
meanings, including abstract meanings; they are tools for that purpose. But the 
abstract meaning does not necessarily lead to any one symbol, except to the word 
or other sign commonly used as a name for it. The fish and the chrismon (mono- 
gram of Chi and Rho) are early symbols of Christianity, and one so interprets 
them in art; but Christianity does not necessarily suggest these symbols. 


7. Combined modes of suggestion. 

Most works of art use two or more modes of suggestion; some use all of them, 
at once or in different parts. The observer is seldom conscious of the difference 
between them, or of the exact source and psychological basis for the combined 
apperceptive and affective response which he attributes to the presented image. 
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All literature involves linguistic symbolism, in spoken or written words, as its 
primary mode of suggestion. The images and concepts which it thus conveys 
immediately suggest others: (a) through common correlation, as of ‘‘rose’’ with 
its perfume, soft petals, and thorny stem; with bouquets and gardens; (b 
through detailed or exact mimesis; ‘‘rosy’”’ suggests a certain color or shape, as in 
lips, cheeks, and sunsets (‘‘And touch the stubble-plains with rosy hue’’); (c 
through conventional symbolism, with specific meanings according to the con- 
text: e.g., the Virgin Mary, as in the rose window of a cathedral; the Tudor 
dynasty in England, whose emblem it was; Yorks and Lancasters in the Wars 
of the Roses; “sub rosa,’’ as a symbol of secrecy; (d) Verbal mimesis, as in ono 
matopoetic words, cooperates occasionally with these other modes of suggestion: 
“And gathering swallows twitter in the skies.’’ Usually the sound of words is not 
interpreted mimetically, for it would lead the apperception astray into irrelevant 
associations. 

Calligraphy or beautiful writing was highly developed as a visual art closely 
connected with literature, in China and medieval Europe. It combines all three 
modes of suggestion. In the first place, the characters for words or letters involve 
arbitrary symbolism. Secondly, mimesis enters in one or possibly two ways. The 
early stage of writing involves pictographs, or mimetic representation of certain 
objects by simplified imitations of them. Later, the ideas to be expressed become 
too complex and abstract to be visually imitated. More and more meanings are 
packed within a pictograph, so that it comes to suggest symbolically other and 
perhaps very different meanings from those which it first suggested by mimesis 
Even at a later stage, however, symbolic characters sometimes retain a trace of 
their early mimetic form. In developed calligraphy, another kind of mimesis 
enters. The same character can be drawn in various ways, especially with a flexi 
ble brush. Similar brush strokes are used in pictorial representation. The same 
kind of line which is used to draw a drooping willow branch may also be used to 
draw the characters of a poem about willows. Another kind of line represents 
the jagged pine branch, and verbal characters can also be drawn with this kind 
of line. Their discussions of calligraphy show that the Chinese were aware of the 
resemblance between certain kinds of line in calligraphy and certain phenomena 
of nature, and that they carefully cultivated this element in the art. Such mimesis 
is of course highly abstract and simplified. Calligraphy and drawing also involve 
suggestion by contiguity or common correlation, where a type of line suggests a 
type of physical gesture, hence the kind of physical, mental, and emotional con- 
dition which produced that gesture. The shape and texture of a line may thus 
suggest strength or weakness, firm decision or hesitation. Scientific handwriting 
analysis is based upon the interpretation of such lines as indices of character and 
mood. 

The occasional use of heavy-face, black type in a printed text, to give emphasis, 
involves more than arbitrary symbolism. The slight shock of a more intense 
visual stimulus suggests intensity of feeling. So italics among ordinary type may 
suggest animation or a rise in excitement, through the sloping, cursive direction 
of their lines. 


The combined use of mimesis and conventional symbolism is common in 
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national emblems. In heraldry, a lion and unicorn are mimetically represented in 
the coat of arms of Great Britain. Other lions, a harp, a shield, a helmet, and a 
garter are also shown. Each of these has in addition an abstract symbolic mean- 
ing, referring to the descent and position of the British king. The mottos, such 
as “‘Honi soit qui mal y pense” are arbitrary, non-mimetic symbolism. The ram- 
pant lion of Scotland, also included in the British arms, suggests strength and 
ferocity through the common association of such qualities with the attitude 


called ‘‘rampant’’—rearing up with fore paws extended. Red suggests blood and 


fire by abstract mimesis; hence danger and revolution by common correlation; 
England or Communist Russia by arbitrary symbolism, according to the context 
in a flag or official insignia. 

Human beings, animals, plants, and other natural phenomena are constantly 
used as symbols of abstract qualities or of deities or superhuman forces: e.g., the 
thunderbolt of Zeus, the hawk of Horus. The use of animals and plants as sym- 
bols of gods goes back to primitive totemism. The use of a human or quasi- 
human personage to symbolize or typify an abstract quality—e.g., a virtue or 
vice—is called “‘personification.”” A symbolic story is an ‘‘allegory.’”’ The same 
personal symbol can stand for many qualities at once; sometimes inconsistent 
ones, since the concept of a god or demon often represents a synthesis of several 
more primitive, local divinities. A nation may be symbolized abstractly or lin- 
guistically by its flag or crest, concretely by a figure such as Uncle Sam or John 
Bull. Each star in the American flag suggests mimetically a star in the sky; 
arbitrarily, one of the states. 

In the old-time silent films, use was constantly made of all three modes of 
suggestion. The presented lights and shadows on the screen suggested by mimesis 
the appearance of men, women, children, rooms, objects, outdoor scenes, horses, 
etc. The appearance of moving lips suggested by common correlation the sound 
of voices, words, exclamations; flashing pistols suggested audible gunshots. In 
the same way facial expressions and gestures suggested emotional attitudes, as 
of love, hate, fear. Printed words, occasionally flashed on the screen as ‘‘sub- 
titles,” clarified through linguistic symbolism the trend of plot and conversation. 
American flags, policemen’s badges, etc., were also arbitrary symbols. Now, in 
the sound film, direct auditory presentation takes the place of most auditory 
suggestion. There is less burden upon the visible gestures to convey ideas and 
emotions in pantomime; hence they decline in emphasis, affecting us as less 
extravagant, more natural. In observing either type of film, the public makes no 
systematic distinction between the various kinds of suggestion, but grasps them 
all as meanings of the changing images on the screen. 

As mentioned above, mimetic suggestion operates only between images from 
the same sense: a visual image can directly resemble only other visual images; 
sounds can suggest by mimesis only other sounds. But common correlation may 
cooperate to extend the suggestive range to images from other senses, and to all 
manner of concepts. A painted portrait suggests the appearance of a face by 
mimesis; but that appearance tends to suggest many non-visual images commonly 
associated with such a face: the age, sex, occupation, character, mood, or attitude 
of the person; certain tactile qualities, as of smooth or bearded skin, armor or 
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velvet. If the person is represented as singing, speech-making, or playing the 


violin, slight auditory suggestions are more likely. Some observers are naturally 


more auditory in their associations, others more visual. 

Musical sounds can suggest by mimesis only other sounds, musical or non- 
musical, like those of running water, a spinning wheel, marching feet, the song 
of a cuckoo, the clucking of a hen, or the blows of a hammer on metal (as in ‘The 
Harmonious Blacksmith”). But each of these tends to call up associated visual 
images, and perhaps tactile and kinesthetic ones, as of the appearance of a hen 
or spinning wheel, the coolness of a brook, the vigorous effort of hammering 

What is loosely called “program” or ‘‘descriptive’’ music usually involves two 
and sometimes three modes of suggestion at once or successively. First, we have 
noticed the role of abstract mimesis. Even music which is comparatively ‘“‘pure”’ 
or non-programmatic is full of slight, vague resemblances to non-musical sounds: 
to the wail of a child, to laughing or quarrelling voices, the songs of birds. Fach 
of these tends to evoke, usually without the hearer’s knowing just how or why, 
a vague aura of correlated memories. Some of these are comparatively universal, 
as in associating grief or discomfort with an infant’s wail, or the lightness and airy 
flight of birds with the high, clear tones of their song. Others are cultural or local: 
sounds which would express adult grief in Europe express a different emotion in 
the Japanese theater. Low pitch tends to suggest the voices and hence the bodies 
and gestures of men or large, heavy animals; high pitch those of women, children, 
or small animals. Slow, steady rhythms go with slow physical movements, as in a 
stately dance or funeral procession; fast, broken rhythms suggest livelier dances, 
agitated or playful moods—all, of course, subject to great variation according 
to the context. Speed and loudness suggest more tension, as a rule, than slowness 
and softness. High pitch in music suggests spatial, visible height by common 
correlation, as with birds and also with the position of printed notes on the staff. 
To sing a high note ordinarily uses muscles higher up in the throat than a low 
one. For these and other reasons, falling and rising pitch suggest falling and rising 
in space. A rapid, falling arpeggio can suggest a cascade; a rising one, a fountain; 
a trill or sustained alternation of notes, the shimmering and sparkling of light 
on water. 

Some individuals and some cultural epochs are more sensitive than others to 
such correspondences between the senses, and between different arts. The French 
Symbolists of the late nineteenth and early twentieth century were much im- 
pressed by them, and sought to carry over similar images and emotions back and 
forth between music, painting, and poetry. Debussy tried to suggest in music 
Reflections in the Water, a visual subject often painted by Monet. In Goldfish, he 
suggests by showers of light arpeggios and by quick, irregular changes in rhythm 
and melodic line, the darting, shimmering movements of this animal. The fish 
being silent, there is no auditory mimesis. 

The suggestions of music alone are usually vague, or follow paths not intended 
by the composer, without the aid of accompanying verbal titles and printed 
program notes. Experiments have shown this, even in the case of highly trained 
listeners. Insofar as the verbal aids are considered necessary, the entire com- 
position is really a mixed form, combining words and music, though less integrally 
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than in song or opera. It is flexible in that those who prefer to may ignore, or try 
to disregard, the verbal clues and programmatic meanings. Musical training and 
the knowledge of musical styles is also of help in interpreting “‘program music,” 
in that certain composers and periods develop conventional ways of suggesting 
non-musical ideas through music. 

These may approach specificity of conventional symbolism, though retaining 
some trace of their mimetic or other origins in common experience. Military 
bugle calls involve arbitrary symbolism insofar as they convey specific commands, 
such as ‘‘Boots and Saddles.”’ But there is also an element of mimesis and common 
association here, as there is in the Wagnerian leitmotiv. ‘‘Taps” suggests relaxa- 
tion and quietness by its tempo and melody; calls to action are faster, often with 
rising melodies. 

Highly specific, arbitrary symbolism (except in musical notation) has never 
been a major device of occidental music. It was more popular in the baroque 
period than it has been since then. In Bach’s chorale prelude Durch Adams Fall, 
he symbolizes the fall of Adam from a state of innocence into sin, by a falling 
seventh in the bass; sin being conventionally symbolized by chromaticism, the 
sevenths are diminished. The chromatically winding middle part stands for the 
snake, another symbol of sin to which the text refers. In a cantata, he tries to 
convey the idea that a sinner has no firm ground under his feet by omitting the 
bass continuo, only the viola giving a ‘‘shaky foundation” to the music.’ 


8. Types of symbolism ¢n the basis of cultural fields and attitudes. Mystic, 
naturalistic, erotic, and artistic symbolism. 
We have distinguished several types of symbol and symbolism on a basis of 


different modes of association and suggestion: mimetic and analogic symbolism, 


symbolism by contiguity or correlation, and arbitrary, conventional symbolism; 
this last including varieties such as linguistic symbols, emblems, and insignia. 
Each of these is used in many different but overlapping cultural fields or subjects 
such as religion, science, commerce, government, war, and recreation. Large 
fields are divided in various ways: e.g., religion into Christianity, Buddhism, 
Greek polytheism, etc.; science into mathematics, astronomy, ete. Each sub- 
division of a field may have its own symbolism, as in heraldry, falconry, chess, 
bridge, and stock exchange quotations. This provides a basis for classifying types 
of symbol and meaning in accordance with the fields wherein they have originated 
or are used. Thus we have chemical symbolism, heraldic symbolism, and Indian 
Buddhist symbolism. Each system is set forth in standard reference works on the 
subject: e.g., in books on Buddhist iconology, and on the symbols and attributes 
of Christian saints. Often a symbol is explained as having certain principal mean- 
ings in that field, and certain secondary or occasional ones. 

A particular image or concept is often used as a symbol in several different 
fields, and in each of these it may have several meanings. Thus ‘‘H”’ can mean 
“hydrogen” in chemistry, and ‘Henri [V”’ on a palace wall or piece of furniture. 

7M. F. Bukofzer, Music in the Baroque Era (New York, 1947), pp. 283-292. Indicating 
“‘cross’”’ by a sharp is a musical pun in German; likewise, spelling ‘‘BACH” by four notes 
of the scale 
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Dictionaries classify some of the various meanings of an ambiguous word, by 


prefixing the names of different fields. Thus Webster defines the word ‘‘nymph”’ 
as follows: ‘‘(1) Gr. and Rom. Myth. One of the inferior divinities of nature repre- 
sented as beautiful maidens . . . (2) b. Poetic. A nymphlike maiden. (3) Zool. Any 
of certain insects in an immature form...’’ Likewise a visual image such as a 
swastika may have one meaning in Nazi Germany and another on a bronze age 
vessel or an American Indian blanket. Sometimes these diverse meanings are 
historically related and have certain elements in common; sometimes use of the 
same symbol is accidental. 

In different fields or contexts, the symbol tends to take on different emotional 
and conative associations; to become a different aesthetic object. It may have 
radically different ones within the same field: the swastika as a German Nazi 
emblem was revered by some, hated by others. Its total meaning or suggestive 
power in each field is not limited to the brief verbal definition given in a dictionary 
or book on iconography, but includes a mass of associated thought and feeling. 
When used elsewhere, it takes on a different mass of associations, and is inter- 
preted accordingly. Such different associations may proceed from radically dif 
ferent attitudes toward the symbol itself, as well as toward what it signifies. In 
chemistry, the letter H is treated as a tool of cold scientific reasoning; as a royal 
initial, with the variety of emotions a king inspires. 

Some symbols figure prominently in the widespread, perennial attitude toward 
life and art known as mysticism; hence they are called mystic symbols. They are 
regarded, especially by mystical thinkers, not as colorless signs or tools of reason- 
ing, but as worthy of respect and veneration; as keys to the understanding of deep 
spiritual realities beyond the reach of sensory observation. Mystic symbolism 
enters into many religions, past and present; in a given religion, some worshippers 
may be mystical in attitude and others not. In art, philosophy, and daily life, 
some individuals are inclined to be mystical and others empirical or rationalistic. 
Thus mysticism and mystic symbolism enter into many arts and other fields, 
where they compete and sometimes combine with other kinds of symbol and other 
mental and emotional attitudes. 

Love and sex, both physical and spiritual, constitute a major realm of human 
life and culture, a common theme of art; they also affect and penetrate all other 
main cultural realms to some extent, including religion, politics, and science 
They have developed their own symbolism, based in part on primitive analogy, 
as we have seen, but further developed and refined in civilized arts. Thus erotic 
or sexual symbolism constitutes a main type of symbolism as to field and subject 
matter. Because of its importance in imagination and motivation, personality 
development and maladjustment, it is studied as a crucial type of phenomenon 
in psychology and psychoanalysis. It is widely prevalent in religious iconography, 
und overlaps the subject of mystic symbolism, in that erotic symbols are often 
regarded religiously and mystically. By Indian religion sexual images, including 
those of physical union between the sexes, are not regarded as obscene or tabooed 
from explicit mention and representation in art, but are considered rather as 
symbols of cosmic principles and processes, especially the productive aspects of 
life and nature. Giving a religious and metaphysical meaning to sexual symbols, 
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and venerating them as aspects of divinity, lends a dignity to the sexual aspects 
of life, thereby enriching and harmonizing their expressions in art. 


When the divine life substance is about to put forth the universe, the cosmic waters 
grow a thousand-petaled lotus of pure gold, radiant as the sun. This is the door or gate, 
the opening or mouth, of the womb of the universe. It is the first product of the creative 
principle, gold in token of its incorruptible nature. It opens to give birth to the demiurge 
creator, Brahma. From its pericarp then issue the hosts of the created world. According to 
the Hindu conception, the waters are female; they are the maternal, procreative aspects of 
the Absolute, and the cosmic lotus is their generative organ. The cosmic lotus is called 
“The highest form or aspect of Earth,’’ also ‘‘The Goddess Moisture,’’ ‘‘The Goddess 

” 


Earth.” ...The Lotus Goddess Shri-Lakshmi .. . is praised as ‘‘lotus-born,’”’ “standing 


on a lotus” .. . She bestows health, long life, prosperity, offspring, and fame . . . As other 
divinities are represented in human form above their animal symbols, so this goddess 
Padma, or Lotus, stands above or is seated upon a lotus.’ 


This is how Krishna celebrates Rasalila. He sings the flowers that are arising in his soul. 
He sings, and the trees about him put forth new honey-dripping flowers. The peacock and 
the peahen, and the lark and the swans come forward, coupled in their kind, to circle this 
Nagar and Nagara. The wasp and the hornet murmur in drunkenness among the flower 
nectar. The water creatures come up from the river, each male with his female. The lotus 
opens, and the noise of the insects about it is a song of paradise. The beasts wander in that 
green bower, the hind and the hart, the monkey and the monkey, and Radha delights to 
see them.’ 


Christian visual iconography and literary imagery contain many symbols 
which have elsewhere, and perhaps originally, a sexual reference. These include, 
for example, the mystic rose, the grail or chalice, and the lance. In later art (such 
as Parsifal) such meanings tend to be obscured. But in earlier, franker art (even 
when inspired by ascetic morality) the sexual meanings are often clearly indicated. 

Each art has its own symbols, somewhat specialized and distinctive, but also 
overlapping those of other arts. Music has its own notation or linguistic symbol- 
ism, but notes and staffs are often used in visual decoration. A widespread art 
such as painting or sculpture includes symbolism from a variety of fields; Hindu 
and Buddhist religious symbols appear in Indian art, and also in that of China, 
Japan, and Europe. The way in which a perennial symbol like the Tree of Life 
occurs in all major cultures, and in many realms of thought, can provide the 
scientific historian and philosopher with a valuable connecting thread for explor 
ing their interrelations. 

Modern European literature refers to symbolic images from many different 
cultures, periods, and languages. In so doing, it seeks to take over, into a con- 
temporary product, some of the emotive associations which the image has exer- 
cised in other cultures. A mystic symbol, such as the lance or grail in Parsifal, 
tends to evoke a mystic attitude as one factor in the modern work, perhaps along 
with symbols of opposite attitudes. Henry Adams contrasted medieval and 
modern civilization in terms of the Virgin and the Dynamo. In literature a 
generalization can be stated abstractly, and coupled with an analogous image to 

* Heinrich Zimmer, Myths and Symbols in Indian Art and Civilization. (New York, 1947), 
p. 90. 

* Chandidasa, The Loves of Radha and Krishna (E. P. Mathers trans.) 
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form a simile or metaphor. But then the image tends to lose some of the glamor 
it had as an unexplained, mysterious symbol, as a doorway to unknown, perhaps 


tremendous revelations. It becomes instead a mere concrete example, more or 
less vivid, of something clearly stated and encompassed by the human mind. 

Religious mystics in Europe and the Orient have recognized that a particular. 
symbol often has many different meanings.” They interpret this, not as mere 
confusion of thought or as undesirable ambiguity in the symbol, but as revealing 
an important fact about reality itself. It indicates, they say, a basic interrelation 
among cosmic realms of being: especially that of the phenomenal or natural 
world, to which the symbol as sensory image belongs, and the transcendental 
world above and behind nature, to which its meaning leads us. Accordingly, a 
given symbol may have several types or levels of meaning: some literal and 
historical, others mystical, metaphysical, moral, and theological. Its contempla- 
tion can lead the mind to understand vast cosmic principles, through pursuing 
the connecting threads of analogy and correlation which go from one realm and 
level to another. This belief and the mystical attitude toward symbolism have 
been highly influential in the arts; their understanding is a necessary key to the 
understanding of mystical art, both religious and secular. 

Natural science, with its empirical and rationalistic foundations, tends to 
reject the mystical theory of transcendental levels in reality, and hence of the 
power of symbols to reveal supernatural truths. It regards many of the tradi- 
tional analogies on which mystic symbolism is based as illusory, superficial, or 
far-fetched. It distrusts ambiguity as a means of attaining philosophic or scien- 
tific truth, and would prefer to describe the relations among different realms of 
being in clear linguistic, conceptual symbols, as in formal logic, rather than in 
vague images for emotional contemplation. However, it does not dispute the 
aesthetic function and value of ambiguous images, and indeed of the whole 
mystical attitude, as a source of valuable aesthetic experience. This it would 
regard as a psychological phenomenon of the natural world, and as not implying 
or necessitating any transcendental realm behind it. Scientific aesthetics can 
treat mystic symbolism with respect as an inspiration to art, and as achieving 
occasional true insights; but cannot regard it as a reliable method for acquiring 
true knowledge. Cryptic and ambiguous symbols, along with mystical ways of 
thinking and feeling, have no place in science, including aesthetics. But they 
still have a valuable role in the arts, which scientific aesthetics must recognize 
and describe. 

To summarize: a mystic symbol is a sensory image or combination of images 
which is used and regarded in a mystical way: that is, as a divine revealer of 
eternal truths; as a key to transcendental mysteries and to higher levels of reality 
beyond the world of physical nature and sense perception; hence as a means to 
spiritual exaltation, power, ecstasy, and other values which are supposedly not 
attainable through ordinary empirical and rational experience. A mystic symbol 
is characteristically ambiguous, having multiple meaning. This ambiguity is re- 
garded, not as a fault in the concept, but as a valuable clue to underlying unity 
aniong the various things thus signified. Accordingly, the multiplication of mean- 


© See St. Augustine’s On Christian Doctrine and Dante’s Epistle to Can Grand 
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ings of a given symbol is welcomed and respected as a way of discovering further 
truth. A mystic symbol is an aesthetic as well as a meaningful object, infused 
with dignity and glamor; not a mere tool of thought and action, intrinsically 
valueless. It is often the object of rapt contemplation and of worship, in the hope 
of achieving supernatural values. Words or other linguistic symbols, pictures, 
diagrams, or other visual forms, can be thus treated as mystic symbols. 

A naturalistic symbol, on the other hand, is one which is used and regarded 
in the spirit of natural, empirical science: as a mere human contrivance or tech- 
nological instrument for recording and communicating ideas, and for studying 
and controlling nature and human nature. In such use, it may come to be re- 
garded emotionally through sentimental association, as in the case of a national 


flag. But the naturalistic attitude here involves a sharper distinction between 


the symbol as inherently valueless and the valued objects for which it is conven- 
tionally made to stand. Mysticism tends to believe in a basic, metaphysical 
connection between symbol and meaning; so that the symbol is significant, en- 
lightening, and perhaps beautiful by the eternal nature of things; not merely as 
a result of human thoughts and feelings. Only the naive confuse the symbol 
with the meaning and attribute independent value to the former, as in idolatry. 
Philosophical mystics distinguish the two, but attribute more value to the sym- 
bol than naturalists do, as something inherently suited and worthy to express 
the divine mystery. 

In science, ambiguity of symbols is usually regarded as a fault, and the attempt 
is constantly made to decrease it by multiplying symbols, verbal and other, so 
that each will have as few meanings as possible. 

The main difference between mystic and naturalistic symbolism is not in the 
particular images employed, but in attitudes toward them and beliefs about 
them. Any particular symbol can be mystic for certain cultural contexts and for 
persons of a certain temperament and world-view; naturalistic for others. Mystic 
symbolism includes both concrete images like the tree and lion, and abstract 
diagrams like the Indian yantra, used in meditation. Some of its abstract figures 
are simplified versions of older mimetic images. Naturalistic symbolism in- 
cludes concrete images like the lion or eagle, as in national emblems; but in its 
effort to avoid ambiguity it invents many conventional, non-mimetic symbols 
like those of mathematics and physics. Because of the ambiguity of traditional, 
concrete images, it tends to prefer new, wholly arbitrary ones. 

An intermediate and variable class is the artistic symbol, including literary 
imagery and figures of speech (especially metaphor and simile) and visual repre- 
sentation of symbolic images, pictorial and sculptural. According to the intention 
of the artist and the context of the work, an image in art may imply and suggest 
either a mystic or a naturalistic attitude, or a blend of the two with emphasis on 
either. Traditional mystic symbols are often used in modern visual art with 
predominantly decorative or other aesthetic emphasis. Yet, as in church art, 
the mystic meaning is not necessarily excluded. In modern poetry mystic sym- 
bols are often used as colorful images, with emphasis on their exotic, mysterious, 
or picturesque associations, and without serious belief in their traditional impli- 
cations. Some modern poets are mystically inclined, others not; and they use 
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their symbols accordingly. Partaking of both mystic and naturalistic quality in 
varying degree, artistic symbolism varies in its attitude toward ambiguity: seek- 
ing now to diminish it for the sake of logical clarity; now to cultivate it for 
aesthetic and other non-logical values. 


9. The interpretation of symbols in art and elsewhere. 

No symbol has any one intrinsically correct meaning by the nature of things 
or by supernatural revelation. All the meanings of a symbol are attached to it by 
human experience and cultural usage. In course of time, new meanings are at- 
tached and old ones forgotten; some may remain indefinitely. Some are local, 
others widely accepted. Many symbols in the arts have acquired, not four mean- 
ings (as in Dante) but innumerable meanings, through long and varied usage. 
In general, all of these are correct insofar as they are culturally established. Some 
are most strongly and insistently attached to a particular image by authoritative 
usage in a certain context or realm of discourse. Hence, within that context, it is 
correct or advantageous to assign it those particular meanings rather than others, 
in order to receive the intended communication and thus to profit most fully 
from the work of art. 

What meaning or. meanings may correctly be assigned to a symbol depends 
largely on the context within which it operates and is experienced. The task of 
narrowing down the countless possible interpretations of a highly ambiguous 
symbol is ordinarily performed by two kinds of cultural context. One is the im- 
mediate, formal context of the symbol in the particular work of art concerned; 
the images and meanings which adjoin it and other relevant details in the picture, 
poem, or other work of art, as organized in a particular way. The other is the 
general context of culture and activity within which the work of art operates and 
is interpreted; the main field or fields of discourse concerned, such as astrology, 
alchemy, medieval Christian iconography, or Japanese Buddhist iconography 
The work of art as a whole may belong to one such field, or the portion of it 
within which the symbol operates may refer to that field, as in a paragraph 
describing a Japanese Buddhist temple, within a story largely devoted to other 
subjects. Different parts may refer to different realms of thought, and thus indi 
cate different contexts and specific interpretations for the various symbols in 
volved. The cultural context of the symbol may include authoritative interpreta 
tions and rules for its exegesis within a certain setting. Thus a lion in a formal 
context which indicates the four evangelists will stand for St. Mark, on the basis 
of accepted principles of Christian iconography. Such contextual factors usually 
combine to indicate a particular meaning or narrow set of meanings as most 
cogent and appropriate. 

However, they often fail to narrow it down precisely. Perhaps through the 
artist’s intention, perhaps through modern ignorance of the original meaning of 
the symbol (as in Minoan art), all available clues may be vague and indecisive. 


Modern experts may disagree. Then a wide range of choice remains for the indi- 
vidual interpreter, who may think of several possibilities. To some extent, he is 
free to wander through the maze of possible meanings, and to select his own on 
the basis of personal interest and inclination or of sudden, casual association. 
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Even when supposedly authoritative guides exist, the observer is always free 
(though perhaps not wise) to substitute his own personal associations, wholly or 
partly, for those currently accepted or for those intended by the artist. One is not 
obliged to understand a symbol exactly in the way the artist intended it, or in 
the way it has been understood before. There are values as well as disvalues in 


substituting one’s own associations; but the experience then becomes a private 


reverie, and is no longer strictly an apperception or correct interpretation of the 
meaning as an objective fact of social behavior. 

No one type of symbolic meaning is always and necessarily on a higher level 
spiritually, more true or profound, than others. A philosophic naturalist cannot 
agree with medieval mysticism that the sensory, literal, or obvious representa- 
tional meaning is necessarily more superficial and trivial, the metaphysical or 
theological meaning more profoundly true or pertaining to a transcendent level 
of reality. It may be quite as true and important, quite as difficult a mental 
process, to diagnose a sensory image as a sensory image, within a perceptual scale 
as of colors or notes in the scale; or to recognize what kind of animal, plant, or 
historical personage is represented. One may accept a certain religious interpre- 
tation—e.g., the Vicarious Atonement as a meaning of the Lamb—as true or 
correct in terms of cultural usage, without accepting the truth of any beliefs 
associated with that concept. One may agree that such an interpretation is tradi- 
tionally regarded as referring to a higher spiritual plane than the simple, bio- 
logical one, and yet question the actual existence of any such plane. In aesthetics 
as a whole, the mystical interpretation of mystic symbols is not necessarily more 
true or important in a particular case than the decorative, psychoanalytic, cul- 
ture-historical, or other. Interpreters with different interests and intellectual 
backgrounds may properly interpret the same symbol in different ways. One 
meaning may be most correct and important from one point of view, in relation 
to a certain problem and context; another from a different point of view. Such 
diverse interpretations may be supplementary rather than contradictory or 
mutually exclusive, and may all contribute to the fuller understanding of the 
symbol’s total cultural significance. 
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Wars may come and wars may go, but the Classic Chinese Theater continues 
to function in all its ancient glory with impeccable style, year after year, night 
after night. For many centuries this art theater, with unrelenting artistic in- 
tegrity, has flourished as a dynamic force in Chinese life. The subtle changes 
gradually incorporated within the limits of a long-established technique imbue 
this theater with the power to stand the test of time, for without change there 
could be no semblance of life within the art. 

Old plays and new (those written during the last 100 years), and revised ones, 
are in continuous repertory in the theaters of China, despite the agitations of 
former days and the changes in present times. The fact that people sit for hours 
at a stretch (without intermissions), in freezing or stifling hot theaters, is but 
one small indication of their interest and love of this art-form—and art it is, from 
the exciting, exacting choreography of the acrobatic ‘‘supers,” to the significant 
arrangement of the angle of a sleeve. The people have attended the theater for 
many centuries, in open village squares in the early days; later, in roofed tea 
houses, and now in theaters with tea. Besides being a factor in bringing together 
the inhabitants of farms and villages and giving them a release from everyday 
pressure of hard work, the theater taught the history and the mythology of 
China. In this way, since the people were deprived of any other means of educa- 
tion from governmental sources, the theater played a role comparable to the 
technique of teaching by means of mural paintings in “foreign lands.’? What 
child in China doesn’t know his heroic Kuan Kung (as we know George 
Washington) or the villainous T’sao T’sao; or the magnificent battles in the 
struggle for unity, and the customs and manners of his ancestors? Today, the 
Western advanced schools are beginning to use the ‘‘theater’’ technique in edu- 
cation, which is just an old Chinese custom. 

On the surface, the audiences in a Chinese theater may appear less concentrated 
than do our western theater-goers, for there is much to interfere with their full 
attention: girls with steaming kettles nimbly push their ways between narrow 
rows of seats to furnish the imperative tea; vendors of hot and cold dishes inces- 
santly call their wares; babies stroll up and down the aisles imitating the actors’ 
voices and gestures; latecomers are loudly ushered in; talk buzzes endlessly. 
But, nevertheless, eyes are always focused upon the stage with concentrated 
attention. Despite conversation much above a whisper, the audience is always 
on the alert to respond and shout its approval with loud Hao-Hao’s (good, fine, 
bravo) and also its disapproval. The execution of a difficult dance-action, a sus- 
tained musical note, a finely made gesture—each is critically appreciated, and 
sometimes with more than a Hao-Hao, for our uninhibited G.I.’s left behind 
them sharp whistling and applauding. The actors rarely take any bows and the 
performance ends without ceremony. The actor walks off, and the audience 
walks out. 
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The first startled reaction of the westerner, inexperienced and untutored in 
the ways of the Chinese stage, is that he has been caught in an Alice-in-Wonder- 
land world, where strangely painted faces and massive costumes belie the ordi- 
nary proportions of the human figure; in which the limp and willowy movements 
of the female players excruciatingly exaggerate women’s traditional frailty; where 
color patterns and designs follow no painter’s palette; and where, despite the 
terrible weight of clothes, fantastic feats are done with the ease of winged crea- 
tures. The music, like nothing on our western earth, adds to the mad illusion of 
being hurled, not only back to prehistoric eras, but to an undiscovered planet as 
well; and the voice which violates every familiar conception of human intonation 
covers the gamut of sound in vibrationless sequences, with the confused non- 
chalance of an orchestra tuning up on a damp day. But suddenly out of this 
surrealist pageant a true logic appears. 


Even the most prejudiced observer—he who shudders at the intense clash of 
gongs and cymbals and squirms at the pitch of the stringed instruments (but 
whose sensitive ear is deaf to the subway screeches and din of radio noises); 


whose eye (blind to the hideousness of our advertisement-infested streets) be- 
comes confused by the mass of patterns and colors—even he learns eventually 
to see and appreciate the consummate artistry of the form and structure of 
Chinese Theater. Even without comprehending, he becomes aware of the balance 
of stylized acting conventions and realistic pantomime. He sees the designed 
arrangement of the form and the emotional significance of the dramatic action; 
and finally (the most difficult task of all) can even accept the strange voices in 
speech and song. The costumes and painted faces become inevitable parts of the 
intrinsic whole. 

A newcomer in the Chinese Theater finds that what goes on around the play 
is more intriguing than the stage play itself, which he does not understand. But 
he can understand the inquisitive faces peering through the back curtain, and 
the quiet children draped on all sides of the stage in as many positions, or those 
young and old who push their ways in front of the wings and stand in rapt atten- 
tion, as unaware of the audience as the actors are of them. 

The musicians share the stage with the actors as do their guests and offspring. 
When they light their cigarettes or converse, the newcomer sees it as part. of the 
play. The most impressive characters who divert the attention are the property 
men, the ubiquitous blue-gowned figures who quietly do their jobs as if they 
were invisible or transparent. They refresh the singer with a pot of tea. They 
toss the cushion to an about-to-kneel actor. A discarded sword is caught agilely, 
a headdress is adjusted, a chair is turned into a prison gaté, a canopy properly 
placed, a curtain swung. Sometimes he is part of the act, tossing flames into the 
air, or helping a “‘dead”’ actor to exit. 

The newcomer sees the teapots framing the stage apron as strangely shaped 
footlights. He sees the clashing colors of tied curtains and the Chinese character 
writing designing the front walls of the theater as decorations. He sees everything 
but the play. But when he does begin to watch the play, when he inquires into 
the gesture of the actor, learns the importance of the painted face and the 
ordered significance of the costumes, then the surrounding distractions fade out 
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Fig. 3. IN an Actror’s Dressing Room at true Ta We T’at THEATER IN SHANGHAI 


The actor is a ‘lao sheng’ ind a civil official as indicated by his hat His beard shows 


that he is over 40 
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Fig. 4. Wane Fu Yine as HuanG T’1ren Pa, Cu’1nc Dynasty Play, Wu SHENG 


Hero Rove, iN Wuicu Dance Puays a Virat Part 


Fig. 5. WANG Ft 


YinGc (Sopu1a Deuza’s TEACHER) AS Cuou Yu, Wt 
MEANING YouNG Miuitary Hero 
When an actor holds a riding crop, it means that he is on a horse. When he wears no 


hat, and his hair is loose, he has been defeated in battle. In this picture, he is rotating his 
head to express his despair 


SHENG ROLE 
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and he is completely startled when a newer newcomer comments on those extra- 
neous elements which he has begun to take for granted as everyone does the 
arch of the proscenium. 

But never will the activities within the boundaries of the stage become a 
taken-for-granted matter, for each evening’s attendance extends the scope of 
one’s appreciation. In a single night one can be impressed by the variety of styles 
and stories that may span the centuries. One might see one play in which the 
pantomime is so realistic that it transcends any national boundary; the washing 
of hands, the sewing of a shoe, or the flirtation of a newly-met couple is a language 
familiar to anyone anywhere. 

He probably would see a dramatic play: a defeated hero accompanying his 
actions with song and speech, with formal gestures stylized to the degree at 
which they become a “dance’’—trembling fingers at the chest, staggering steps 
taken on the knees, a complete somersault with a final position on the back for 
despair. This is true ‘“‘expressionistic” acting, where the gestures take the place 
of the words in awakening the emotional responses of the audience. 

He would experience a play of ‘‘Action” in which the movement is the “body” 
of the play, the story being only the frame. He might see, this first evening, a 
white-costumed, pink-and-white-faced young man elegantly expressing his 
prowess in terms of pure action, the designs and body tensions, rhythms and 
abstract arrangements being of ‘‘dance’”’ nature. The Chinese call it action and 
so it is because it actively expresses a state of mind. It is also pure dance because 


the form is so finished in structure as to be completely expressive of the concept 
which inspires the action. It can therefore be called Dance-Action. 

Although the plays are generally divided into Civil and Military, the subdivi- 
sions are many, and are not, as ours are, categorized as Comedy or Tragedy. In 


each classification there may be plays with sad or happy endings, but these emo- 
tions are not the central motivation of the plays. The fact that they are historical, 
legendary, mythical, seasonal or festival, romantic, satirical, ethical and socio- 
logical is the point. All may contain fanciful notions and mythological concepts. 
Each may use diverse acting styles: realistic, expressionistic or abstract. But all 
are constructed so that movement, speech, and song, sound, and music are fused 
into a balanced unity, resulting in a unique type of theater—called classic 
Chinese. 

This theater is not one of suspense, as is our western theater. The plot is 
generally known in advance (if only from a synopsis in the program). The role 
of each actor is clearly stated by himself in an entrance speech in which he an- 
nounces his name, character and intentions. The plot is unfolded, not developed ; 
the conversation is not in itself the play, but only the skeleton for the action, 
song and dramatics. 

Nor is this a theater of the “word” as was the Shakespearean to which the 
Chinese is so superfluously compared. A moment of great triumph is expressed 
not by verse or poetic prose, but by gestures or vocalized sounds. Instead of 
finding a word for it, as the Greeks had done, the Chinese creative mind found 
an “act” for it. This distinction is of great significance, as our judgment and 
appreciation must be based on this fact, not on standards dictated by western 
customs. The play is not the thing—it is the playing which is 
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It is this difference of emphasis between the ‘‘word,”’ or literature of the play, 
and the ‘‘act”’ or the rendition of the playing of the play which has made the 
Chinese theater so sophisticated and ‘“‘modern”’ in its visual invention. Even in 
Shakespearean times, the Chinese theater was a full-fledged art, the form of 
which continues to the present day. It had, at that early time, a definite history 
of 800 years and a background of activity for a thousand years before that. The 
Shakespearean theater, eminently superior in terms of literature, was primitive 
in visual effects, using, for instance, word signs on the stage to indicate scenic 
places and objects. The Chinese had creatively arranged in set style definite 
objects, musical sounds, symbols and movements, to serve for the purposes of 
scenery, place, and time. They thought of the theater in visual and aural terms, 
both of which made the functioning of the play intelligible and expressed an 
aesthetic approach to the arts of action and sound, dance, and music, apart from 
the story-telling process. 

All the activity on the stage is incorporated into the totality of the play’s 
meaning. The tables, piled one on the other simulating a mountain top, the 
turned over chair as a prison gate, the black flag of the night, the red-clothed 
decapitated head; the lifted leg movement for stepping over a threshold; the 
continuous walking around in a circle to indicate distance; the trotting steps to 
show ascending or descending a stairway: these are the play (to mention but a 
few meager examples from the immense store of symbolic décor and convention- 
alized and pantomimic forms). No act is extraneous to the design and very few 
objects purely decorative and without function. The maid who stands motionless, 
unused, while her mistress sings her personal song for forty minutes is part of 
the structure of the play. All is—as much as the paper a water-colorist uses is an 
intrinsic part of the finished painting. 

The property man, on the other hand, is not of the play, although he is such 
an important functionary, without whose constant attendance some of the 
above-described scenic changes could not take place. He is not necessary to the 
structure of the play’s design, either as décor or actor. He is to the play what 
one’s maid at home is to a party; offering tea and cake at the proper time. She 
is not essential to the conversation or activities of the guests. The property man 
functions outside of the artistic requirements of the play. In plays in the West, 
he, as stagehand, is behind the scenes, unseen. Due to the physical facts of the 
Chinese theater, he happens to be needed on the stage, and though ever-present, 
often he, too, is unseen. Nothing about the property man’s clothes and appear- 
ance, nothing in his most everyday, natural way of performing his stage duties, 
nothing about his walk, stance, or posture could in any way be included as part 
of the stage play or could even remotely be connected with the play’s stylized 
nature. The property man performs his invaluable services as a sturdy, reliable 
serving-attendant (which, incidentally, is the Chinese name for him). 

Throughout the centuries, we know that in Europe the art of performing as 
dancer, singer, or musician had been considered a low-class, menial occupation 
by the élite who, though despising the arts socially, attended theater perform- 
ances frequently. In this attitude China was no exception. Although theatricals 
were in constant demand by the courts and by the wealthy, actors were con- 
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sidered so low in “caste’”’ that they and their families were forbidden to enter 
the ‘“‘examinations,” otherwise open even to the lowliest beggar. 


The social status of Chinese theatrical art was the very antithesis of painting. 
Developing separately, they did not affect each other stylistically or ideologically 
at any stage of China’s history. Painting was an erudite art, a cultured profession, 
enjoyed by those classes of people elevated by fortune, birth, position, and edu- 
cation. Removed from man’s everyday experiences, his passions, trials, triumphs 


or failures, painting pictured existence as serene, refined, and aloof, in which 
man was only an insignificant event in nature’s creations. Art interpretation of 
life was confined to the negation of physical activity and emotional change. 
Contemplation and relaxation were portrayed as being the only desirable states 
of well-being. 

But the theater grew out of experiences lived by the people. It was by them, 
about them, and for those great masses of people for whom ‘‘nature’’ was far 
from mild and restful; whose rare respite from working with and against nature 
were those occasions when theatrica] troupes performed in their villages. The 
theater was their pleasure and means of education. They were the first and last 
critics, who had to be pleased and who had to understand. That the art of the 
theater could have been so discriminatingly developed is a real proof of the 
people’s imagination, appreciation, and encouragement. An art reflects its 
audience and in turn serves it. 

Color, vigor, energy, excitement; violence, bawdiness, humor and satire, 
heroism, villainy, astuteness, loyalty; wisdom, stupidity, pride, arrogance, 
honesty, gentleness, robustness; fantasy and reality—all thrust the Chinese 
people into a powerful world of feeling, experience and action, where man’s 
personality, as soldier, statesman, student, farmer, merchant, artisan, was the 
dynamic force and center of interest. 

The Chinese Opera form is the result of its origin. The early setting for the 
theatrical troupes was merely an open-air marketplace, and the stage nothing 
more than a slightly raised wooden platform without curtains. The actors, who 
already were versatile as singers, acrobats, mimes, dancers, had to add another 
element to their talents—that of being the scenery. Since the audiences could 
neither read nor write, the use of the sign-board would have been useless. Painted 
flats would certainly have simplified matters, but the actors were poor. Since 
they traveled extensively under difficult conditions, carrying sets for hundreds 
of plays would have been burdensome and expensive. 

Because they thought in terms of body movement, design and rhythm for 
expressing their fancies, ideas, and feelings, the actors could easily translate even 
the “immobile” into gesture. With intelligent thinking (and a sense of humor 
they created pantomimic imagery as scenic ‘‘asides’”—such as hiding the face 
and standing stiffly to be “invisible;”’ moving in a circle to indicate journeying 
from one place to another; feeling the air with cautious hand motion to show 
darkness; contracting the body for cold, and innumerable other acts. 

Knowing the limitations both of physical and artistic energy, and having the 
artist’s awareness of the need for variety, they made use of some concrete objects 
as well. The actor did not limit his creative vision to the tight confines of a poor 
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purse. With magical twist of fact and fantasy, he turned a few available and 
easily handled objects into as many places or things as he had need for in his 
plays. Prosaic pieces of furniture, the table and the chair, procurable in every 
village, served his practical and economical purposes. And what could have been 
more sensible than to get someone to manipulate and arrange them into their 
various and varied forms, since, without curtains, there could be no hidden 
changes of the scene, and since the actor could not himself move them without 
sacrificing his acting style. So the property man was born. 

He turned chairs upside down, forward and backward, to and fro; piled tables 
one upon the other, combined chairs and tables in unorthodox manner; pieces of 
material and flags became as many symbols for representative ideas as were 
needed, turned a table into a hill-top, a flag into water; a chair into a window; a 
red envelope into a rich present of gold or ivory; a canopy was a room; a piece 
of cloth, a wall; a whip symbolized riding on a horse. With the actors’ movements, 
and this series of interchangeable objects, the stage easily became a prison or a 
palace, a valley or a mountain, a river or a forest—in heat, snow or rain. With 
some quick learning on the part of the people, the stage became an intelligible 
world, lit by their imaginative participation. 

But the actor by no means stopped at this point of the stage play. He had the 
instinct for decoration and knew the psychological need for glamor and brilliance. 
With artistic taste and economy he transformed those trite and familiar tables 
and chairs, simply by covering them with gaily embroidered colorful silks. And 
what is most important of all, he dressed himself in the most sumptuous of 
costumes, without considering expense. It was more than the superficial desire 
for spectacular appeal that made the actor so extravagant. The costume and 
the man, together, were the actor. The costume was almost as necessary a part of 
the action as was the actor in it. Nowhere in the world, and at no time in the 
history of dance or pageant or theater, has the costume been used to an artistic 
degree to compare even remotely with the creativeness of the Chinese Theater. 


With the Chinese actor, the costume is never apart from him—it is always a 


part of him. Although ribbons, tassels, pompons, jewels, fringes, and dozens of 
other kinds of trimmings are used for the added excitement of their ‘natural’ 
movements, the art of costume arrangement in Chinese acting does not depend 
on the force of gravity and inertia for form and style. The gesture-designs com- 
posed by the actor’s manipulation of his clothes are as consciously constructed 
as the floor pattern he traverses or the dance he performs. The sleeve is held, 
lifted, dropped; the belt is kicked and tossed and whirled; the crown feathers 
swayed, shaken; the coat panel grasped, flipped—in anger, distress, surprise, 
scorn, fear, in strength, and in joy. Every motion, growing out of ideas and 
emotions, is indispensable to the total meaning of the play. Those attitudinized 
positions become rhythmically and structurally incorporated into the dramatic 
situation as expressive motifs, fused by the actor’s acting-action. 

With imaginative inventiveness, the actor had set his stage; with emotional 
consciousness he had costumed himself; he had thus made ‘visible’ physical 
space and emotional states of mind. He continued this theatrical imagery by 
also making his character visible, for despite all the elaborate adjuncts of the 
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performance, it was the actor, the human being, who was the central feature of 
the play. We speak of people showing their true colors! The Chinese took this 
metaphor at face value, and proceeded to color the face to show his true char- 
acter color! 

He used all colors and combinations of shades and hues, with artistic insight 
and ingenuity; designs and patterns carried out the basic interpretation of the 
color-idea, to reveal personality. Features, and even the size of the head, were 
reshaped by the paint-brush to express the necessary and subtle variations of 
character within the same person. Accentuating, magnifying, distorting, ab- 
stracting, elaborating, could make eyes, nose, mouth, cheeks, appear in odd and 
unnatural places. The natural face was a canvas, and the painting was an ab- 
straction of the whole character of the man, as vital an interpretation as any art 
picture within a frame. In fine upright and virtuous characters, the real face 
was accentuated in a more becoming and beautiful way. Lawless, evil and con 
niving persons show their thwarted and maladjusted natures in corresponding 
facial irregularities. This art of facial make-up was the plastic visualization of 
the intangible qualities of character. 


By means of this very special technique, reality was emphasized, not oblit- 
erated. There was no mistaking by the audience, the real nature of a character, 
exposed as it was by dress, movement and by face: an honest or villainous one, 
a figure of elegance or vulgarity. The cruel soldier, the trustworthy adviser, 
the diligent wife, the dissipated emperor, the deceitful man, the honest peasant, 


the unscrupulous landowner—had their natures written all over their faces, 
and were recognized as such. Good and evil commanders-in-chief wear the 
same styled clothes, but their faces have no color in common. Even a future 
destiny is seen, as in the case of an about-to-die character. 

The symbols are very numerous, the color palette extensive, the number of 
designs seemingly infinite, but the basic groupings are comparatively few (as 
are the divisions of good and evil) and are easily perceived. The Chinese actor 
artist recognized the fact that individuals differ within the boundaries of their 
special categories, and accordingly noted this in his creative and realistic analy 
sis of make-up, for the faces of no two persons are delineated in exactly the same 
way. Every one in a group of five generals will each have his personality indi- 
vidualized. Each person in a line of twenty brutal police guards (whom one 
would suspect of having the same qualities more or less) show those “more or 
less”? differences in their face-line-patterns. 

There are, however, as is usual in any rule, some exceptions, where the make-up 
is identical, and irrevocably so: for the young, all of whom are equally innocent, 
and for the virtuous (young and old), who are equally indestructible. 

In the light of today’s advanced psychological theories in art and aesthetics, 
and modern painting inventions by our western expressionists, cubists and 
surrealists, the profound knowledge of how to translate human nature into art, 
as depicted in Chinese facial painting, is no less than astounding—created as it 
was more than 500 years ago. 

The most outstanding fact in this development of the facial art is that per- 
manent masks djd not take the place of paint. How conveniently simple it could 
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have been to fix a form and pick it out of a stage trunk when needed. The use of 
masks would have eliminated the element of chance, temperament, or personal 
whim, and would have saved time and paint materials, too, since make-up is 
put on fresh at each performance. 

But the Chinese actors, stylized, are artists, not mechanics. They could no 
more leave facial expression to the accident of artificial lighting on a no-matter- 
how subtle mask than they would permit costume movement to be determined 


by the uncertain play of the winds. Their dramatic feeling was basically human-- 


not decorative. The mask is interesting but static, and dehumanizes an actor. 
With clever appropriateness the Chinese use masks for those roles which have 
an un-human nature: animals, ghosts, heavenly gods depicting thunder, etc. 

Facial painting is alive and magnifies one’s very human nature. Man’s own 
features were the truest means for expressiveness. The muscles of his face, as no 
light could do, gave life to the patterns and lines which could be made to move 
coordinatedly with every grimace, with every nose twitch, with the vibrations 
of mouth and eyelids, with every movement of the lips—all means for the actor’s 
ends. . 

Just as the actor’s own face shone through the intricately painted one, so his 
body projected its action through the immense, complicated costumes—colorful 
rivals for the audience’s admiration. Full trousers, long wide gowns, head-dresses, 
tight belts, flowing ribbands, collars, shoulder capes, heavy hats, tall boots 
with thick soles, should on the face of it have made it impossible to move, or 
have obliterated all design, or finally should have substituted for all action- 
had it not been for the dynamic power, physical and emotional, of the actor 
himself. 

So we have come to the heart of the matter. The heart of Chinese Theater 
lies in the dynamic action of the actor who is the superb master of this and of 
all the form ensuing from it: pattern, gesture, rhythm and style. Concentration 
on the technique of body-action is stressed from the first day a child enters an 
acting-school. Whatever the role he is to play eventually, the serious knowledge 
of this expressive art is the first requirement. This means that the art of body 
movement is the matrix, the essence of Chinese theater art. To this action-art is 
joined the arts of singing and speech and sound, the coordinated harmony of 
which makes an elaborate orchestration, cemented by the instrumental music 

What is this profound movement, what is the nature of its technique, and of 
what is it comprised? This action may be defined as an expressive series of ges- 
tures so coordinated rhythmically as to give unity of structure to the ideas which 
inspired it. 

The flow of action may be of acting-realistic nature, and of dance-formal 
nature, both of which types can be stylized. The placing of an arm and hand 
across the eyes with head bent and shoulders heaving would be acting-action 
where the rhythm and forms give a style to the natural act of weeping. A dance- 
action way might be, as an example of strength and assurance, a series of turns, 
a leg lift and a deep charge forward with strong body tensions—no movement 
of which would be done in actual life. The unique quality of the Chinese Theater 
is that it moves so artfully and consecutively from one type of action to another— 
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realistic to stylized, from literal to abstract, with the ease with which any of us 
walks off a curb. 

The form of dance-action that is most easily accepted and readily appreciated 
is the kind which is purely of physical nature. Who hasn’t watched with open- 
eyed astonishment—and gasped breathlessly—the stunning flying leaps, weight- 
less as the grasshopper’s; the fantastic falls done with so much skill that they 
seem easy to do; the spectacular jumps from enormous heights, the curious 
slow cartwheels without aid of head or hands, defying the pull of gravity; the 
suave balances on one leg held for countless minutes; the swift turns with deep 
bends, the leg lifts, the corkscrew-like somersaults executed with the nonchalance 
with which our Western actors hold a microphone? But if those acts had no 
more than the physical muscular control aspect to recommend them, the Chinese 
Theater would simply be a vaudeville show, with colossal and dazzling acrobatics. 
But the actor utilizes those actions with the awareness of the expressive and 
emotional elements inherent in the nature of real art, and uses them to interpret 
character and situation. Those three aspects, the physical, the emotional, and 
the intellectual, combine to make the action a complete entity of mind and 
movement, a dance-art and not an acrobatic one. 

This method of theatrical portrayal had its roots in the keen observation and 
study of how the human being behaves in the actual world of events. The 
principles that distinguish movements of art from those of real life are the extent 
and rhythm of muscular tensions, the plasticity of the movements as it relates to 
structure, the gauge of dynamics, the consecutiveness of its design and the 
elimination of superfluous detail. 

With superlative logic and consummate artistry, a Chinese action-form has 
been evolved which does not sacrifice sense for spectacle. The easy fluency 
with which each actor performs his role, whether he be a dignified old man or a 
silly young one, a bold, ungracious servant, a retiring modest heroine or a flirta- 
tious maid, is proof that the understanding of character as translated into 
action is the core of his intensive and rigorous training. 

Realistic, stylized, free, naturalistic pantomimic, abstract, expressionistic, 
symbolic—this entire range of movement-styles, to quote the words of the actors 
themselves, emanates from the eyes (head), the body, the hands (arms), the legs 
and the step (space design), all regulated by the body behavior. An obvious 
example of body behavior is to point out the difference between a serpent’s 


movement and that of a frog’s. The body behavior of the actor playing the 


monkey’s role is not the same as when he plays a leopard. The magnificent gait 
of a mature statesman differs from the magnificent gait of a young hero, even 
though the latter shows evidence that he will become a mature statesman. The 
facile ability to reproduce subtle differentiations of character is a severe require- 
ment for the actor in his role of action-player. 

Since, as has been stated, theater comes out of life, it is to be expected that 
the roles of men and women should differ and the extent to which they do so 
was caused by the utterly dissimilar positions they held in society, in family life, 
economically and psychologically. There is no point at which their motions, 
tensions, body behavior coincides. The male action dance projects itself with 
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assurance and power as master of the situation; his gestures carve the very air 
away; his muscular tensions are taut as a ship’s rope, firm yet pliable. 


Female characterization emphasizes grace and modesty. She is exquisite, 


delicate. The movement is so light and willowy, it looks as if it is the result of an 
outside force, as a tree gets its motion from the play of the winds upon it. The 
gesture and designs are confined to a small area around the body; they are, 
nevertheless, alert and nimble and smooth as porcelain. 

Their every stance differs. The women, with low chests and sloping shoulders 
curve like an arc—with heads a bit forward. The men square their shoulders and 
hold heads up; they thrust their arms and legs outward, extended to their 
fullest capacities. The steps of the women are small as if calling attention to their 
tiny feet. Their figures undulate with minute rhythms. Their hands and fingers 
curve sinuously and elaborately. The male actors’ hands are strong and em- 
phatic; the designs of the fingers vary with characterizations. Light and charm- 
ing, the actresses finish their poses with subtle diminuendo, on a soft and gentle 
note, but the actors project such vitality even into their final positions that they 
appear to have arrested action, like a moving picture suddenly stopped. The 
warrior-actress, even when performing action similar to a man’s on the battle- 
field, never loses her natural femininity. 

A few specific examples of action might help to visualize the extent of the de- 
lineation of character, emotion and situation. In the play ‘Death of General 
Kuan Kung,” we see this hero frantically trying to escape capture. His ex- 
traordinary movements have such poignancy that we almost see a real horse 
which is supposed to have slipped on the ice. We see him ride and fall in broken 
rhythms and desperate gestures. His companion, unable to help him, acts his 
frustration in patterns of amazing meaning. 

An elderly man, hopping backwards on one leg, vibrating his head incredibly 
fast, suddenly turns over in a difficult fall onto his back. The futility of the 
situation is obvious and clear. Anger comes through quick side steps, and stag- 
gerings, low on feet and knee. 

We see, in “The Crazy Monk,” humorous passages in which the monk, with 
nonchalance, hypnotizes the enemy in fighting actions designed for laughter. 

We recognize the feeling of dizziness as it is expressed by a somersault; des- 
peration by the act of crossed eyes, legs moving in a kind of wavering skip; a 
beard is blown in exhaustion; a hair braid is whirled by a fast-rotating head in 
defeat; a wounded soldier does fighting feats never forgetting his handicap. Each 
of us knows the feeling of shock when the heart seems to leap out of place; we 
get that same sensation when a soldier who has discovered his wife has com- 
mitted suicide does a speedy somersault and fantastic turn and suddenly lies 
still as if in a faint. 

Satirical mimicry, nimble clowning is artfully done with bendings, turnings, 
acrobatics of all kinds, and with fine special design of hands and head. 

In the “Mission to the West,” the famous monkey, through his movement- 
action, shows his development from an ignorant monkey to a monkey of “‘man’s”’ 
estate. The birth of the monkey, his startling emergence from a rock, the weak 
attempts to move, his gradual accumulation of strength in learning to walk, 
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are rendered through action with magnificent perception of reality and styliza- 
tion. By a spiraling motion in imitation of the way smoke rises, one can almost 
see him fly away. The most poignant action in this play comes at the time when 
his master, the monk, has finally dominated him, having bound him with a head 
ring, against the monkey’s will. The annoyance, despair, rebelliousness, anger 


t 
and final resignation as expressed by the monkey’s “eyes, legs, hands, body, step”’ 


is acting-action of such high order as to be compared with any interpretation of 
the tragic roles in Shakespeare’s plays. 

Rich movement with every shade of meaning: a flick of the wrist, a lift of the 
leg, an angle of the eye, a turn of the fist, the flexed feet, the becking accent of 
the head, the walk with the speed of a bird and the smoothness of an ice-skater 
every part of the body speaks communicatively in exuberance, suspicion, flirta- 
tiousness, bawdiness, cruelty, sadness and suffering. 

The elegant heroes are confident, able and forthright as their clear carved 
movements and firm steps, their sure arm configurations, their upright carriage 
clearly show. We see their prowess and their bravery in their deep turns, back 
bends, flying leg leap turns, and powerful stances. 

Puppet figures have their distinctive staccato qualities; we see litheness and 
intensity in a leopard; a ghost’s collapsed looseness and sudden rigidity. 

Group action can be as sedate as in a monastery; as turbulent and fierce as 
on the battlefield; as lively and gay as fish flying excitedly in a net out of water. 

Costumes and properties in concerted action; pheasant feathers dramatically 
thrust between the teeth in anger; braids thrown, tossed, wound around the neck; 
beards eloquently handled; chains on imprisoned hands, fighting weapons 
knives, swords, spears, flags, ribbons, fire, oars, the whip, a mass of material 
coordinated into form-structure. The interplay of the action of men and ma- 
terials integrate the theatrical picture. 

During all this time, while the eyes have been stimulated by the activity on 
the stage, by the ravishingly beautiful costumes and by the actors’ stunning ac- 
tions; and the mind has been aroused by the artful facial paintings, by costume 
characterization and the actors’ meaningful actions, the ears have been receiving 
a succession of instrumental and vocal sounds. For the intervals of silence are 
very few indeed. There is no play of classic heritage on the Chinese stage which 
is musicless. Without music a play would be as incomplete as a flower without 
a stem. To omit the music would be like removing the wall from behind a mural 
painting—it would fall apart. 

Orchestral music, melodic or percussive, pervades the play with feeling in- 
sistence and importance. Interwoven into the very warp and woof of the drama’s 
structure, it is at times parallel to the action, at times contrapuntal to it. It 
outlines the speech, and supports the song; it punctuates an emotion, concludes 
a statement of action. The orchestra announces the actor at his entrance, and, 
so to speak, exits with him. Often it anticipates action and prepares the audience 
for what is to come. The leading musician’s attention is glued on the stage, for 
he must follow with impeccable accuracy the subtleties and nuances of move- 
ment, of beat, of sustained holds, which vary with each actor’s personality. 

Just as the costume’s style and color are definitely related to social position 
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and occupation, so the timbre of the instrumentation is pertinent to the style 
of the play. Music is a vivid and vital part of the personality of the plays, which 
are always described by their musical content and are typed categorically by the 
instruments used. The resonance or shrillness of gong or cymbal; the rolling of 
percussive drums, the sticks and castanets—staccato or sharp; the stringed 
instruments of varying degrees of acidulousness or sweetness; the soft wind 
instruments; the bells of stone or metal are strong foundations in the integrated 
structure of song, action or dramatic speech. It is not for nothing that the or- 
chestra was called “‘the face of the play,” and occupied a dominating position 
in the center rear of the stage. Today, however, we see it on left side front stage, 
a place far more strategic, it seems to me, since from there it is close to the 
audience as well as to the actors. 

Of impressive importance is the singing aspect in Chinese opera in whose 
long history song styles and forms have undergone little change. From the 
earliest times, poems were to be sung, not read, indicating that the voice as an 
instrument of music was of primary consideration. The very nature of art-song 
is a kind of stylization in itself and demands that the singing process be under- 
stood and appreciated abstractly as music and voice technique. This aspect of 
song is certainly exploited in Chinese Theater, for Mei Lan Fang can render one 
short sequence in eleven different ways. No matter how emotionally the song 
may be related to the story (such as a song delivered in praise and grief at the 
death of a sworn brother) 


/) 


it is the production of the voice in song that arouses 
the appreciative response. 

Folk music from any country can find sympathetic ears anywhere, for it is 
the direct expression of common-to-all feelings. But the art styles of the different 
countries are not so easily understood because they are complicated and sophisti- 
cated personalized forms and techniques. And there is the rub, for our Western 
newcomer (who has not been forgotten). He can recognize, whether he likes it or 
not, that clashing cymbals, gongs and drums are the musical expressions for war. 
Mimetic music strikes a familiar chord: the neighing of the horse, a baby’s wail, 
a gong-sound indicating the time, a nervous noise a wet finger makes running 
down a thread. But he does not find any touch of sympathy in the art song 
style—in its pitch, coloration, and rhythm. 

And Chinese singing is unique. Its tone-note changes are subtly microscopic. 
Its ever-changing rhythms are very complicated; its phrasing is most irregular 
and rarely repeated. Its tone and vibrato are of special coloration; its cadences 
strange. Within these structural limitations, the voice style of singing varies 
to suit the character types, as do the costumes, as do the facial designs, as do the 
character-roles themselves. Broad tones and strong are for the energetic, rough 
character. The young man sings in falsetto to show youthfulness (when the 
voice is girlish). An older and refined man’s voice is almost natural. The young 
woman’s voice has a special high-pitched tang. 

Another facet of the aural nature of the theater lies in vocalization. This, 
neither speech nor singing, is wordless sound, coming full from the throat, as 
primitively expressive as the call of our prehistoric ancestors. Varying as to 
pitch and intensity, these sounds for fear, pride, disgust are startlingly succinct, 
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as emphatic and timeless as basic gestures. Deep-throated, long-drawn A-A-A- 
AH’s stating, with inimitable clarity, superiority in a conflict; joyous-sounding 
vocalizations at a meeting after long separation; the sound like a trill (done with 
the tongue) rattles out its triumph; the sustained high-pitched wail expressing 
tragedy as no action or poem could do (a technique used by Laurence Olivier in 
Oedipus Rex). These aural theatrics heighten the dramatic situation and merge 
stylistically into the speech and song. 

Chinese theater has its own poetic flavor, blended from the mixture of reality, 
imagination, symbolism, and expression. If a graph could be made from the 
lines and masses of sole and group action, and in another dimension, from move- 
ment passing from speech to song to sound, we would weave a balanced over-all 
design of architectural proportions somewhat like a modern painting, where ob- 
jects and people are so inter-related, juxtaposed and superimposed as to deepen 
our perceptions, broaden our vision and intensify emotional and aesthetic 
responses. 

The entire gamut of the elements that go into the making of a high art is so 
deeply analyzed and so creatively synthesized and utilized in Chinese Theater 
Classic Style as to permit us to compare it to the best of art anywhere. Its 
profound physical science, its sound emotional expressiveness, its keen artistry 
of designed-structure, have as much timeless pertinence in the realm of art his- 
tory as has Egyptian art, or Gregorian chants, or Gothic architecture, to say 
nothing of our Western dance arts—including the technique of the classic ballet, 
and the expressive significance of the twentieth-century modern art dance. 





JAPAN: THE MASK AND THE MASK-LIKE FACE 
JAMES P. McCORMICK 


The conception of face is an index to both the arts and the social customs of 
Japan. Toyoko San, a young housemaid, asks with her usual pleasant smile for 
an extra day off. But it is not to be a gay holiday. Still smiling she explains that 
one of her high school friends has committed suicide. And westerners may be 
shocked by the apparent lack of feeling until we realize that she is grief stricken. 
However, her need to preserve a calm and happy atmosphere in the household 


is as important as the need to express personal grief. She must present a pleasant 


countenance and act with utmost consideration for others in almost every social 
situation. 

The word face, then, may mean the actual human face, but it also implies 
the social relations which go with the involved Japanese system of loyalties and 
obligations. The expressions of the face conceal many of their true feelings from 
us, and this can easily lead westerners to serious misinterpretations of the real 
motives behind the appearance. Japanese intellectuals are well aware that the 
western world often regards this face-saving as a sign of duplicity or of shallow 
feelings. But the concealment of social tension is so deep a part of their training 
that it is difficult for them to express discontent bluntly. They do not like to use 
the word ‘‘no”’ for example, and even the direct question ‘‘why”’ seems to imply 
too much opposition to another man’s statement. So they frequently use the 
word “yes” to mean no more than “yes, I hear you.’”’ Rather than giving consent 
they may be merely trying to soften the negative and so maintain the polite 
face. 

Face not only controls much of their family relations, their business, and 
their politics; it is one of the central elements of their aesthetic judgments. The 
Japanese place a different emphasis on beauty than we do. They are closer to 
Pater’s concluding thought in Studies in the History of the Renaissance: ‘For 
art comes to you, professing frankly to give nothing but the highest quality to 
your moments as they pass, and simply for those moments’ sake.’’ A scholar 
tried to explain the difference by saying: ‘‘Americans seek comfort; we seek 
beauty.’ Neither part of his statement is entirely true. But we often do have an 
ulterior reason for aesthetic experience. For example, when we seek nature we 
go to fish, or hunt, or for a vacation from city living. Ours is likely to be an 
active participation whereas the Japanese is more nearly contemplative. As a 
nation they travel miles just to look at cherry blossoms in April or maples in 
October. They enjoy the beauty of the trees for its own sake. Students will say 
repeatedly to a western teacher: “You ask us to analyze a story but we can only 
say that it is beautiful or not beautiful.”’ Even as in social situations then their 
emphasis is likely to be on the acceptance of harmony rather than on criticism. 
Indeed, this insistence on outward harmony that is called face can be observed 
clearly in their formal arts. In the balance between what is real and what is 
artificial, between the expression of spontaneous emotion and the conventional 
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control of that emotion is found the particular compromise that the Japanese 
have made with life. 

The Japanese theater is divided into four kinds, each with a different type ol 
stage, a different method of interpreting a play and, most important, a different 
kind of face on the actors. The contemporary theater uses the natural face while 
the oldest active theater, the moh, uses a pure mask. Between these extremes 
are the bunraku or puppet theater which uses dolls, and the kabuéz in which live 
actors paint their faces to resemble the bunralu puppets. The Aabuki presents 
to the world the mask-like face—neither true mask nor true face but a com 
bination of elements from each. And it is in this theater that the Japanese actor 
mirrors most successfully his conception of man. 

The contemporary play, based largely on the realistic drama of the west, 
reflects the democratic spirit that is slowly developing in modern Japan. It 
became a. force in the 1920’s when the liberal movement was popular, it was 
suppressed during the 30’s and 40’s when the military reasserted their suprem 
acy, and it: is struggling back onto the stage as a result of the Allied occupation 
and the new emphasis on democratic living. But this theater is not yet popular 
because the western treatment of dramas of social protest and individual neu 
roses is forpign to the historical Japanese sense of proper behavior. Today there 
is some co4education, love marriages rather than family arrangements, parent 
teachers associations, and women members of the national legislature. These 
are based, ‘however, on the recent sense of equality of individuals whereas the 
Japanese people are still largely hierarchical in feeling. The culture is one in 
which few {men are equals. Almost everyone is either a superior or an inferior 
And a face that does not reflect this order, that reveals instead a rather full 
range of efnotions, seems wild and undisciplined. The Japanese prefer a polite 


face. i 


On the pther hand, the noh drama is associated with feudalism and is not 


much more popular than the modern. The noh theater expresses the social 
artifice that developed among the court aristocrats of the Ashikaga Shogunate 
at the end’ of the fourteenth century. Since the beginning, few new plays have 
won any success. Even the stage setting is always the same regardless of the 
story. Actors enter along a runway trom the left of the audience and goto asmall 
platform that is roofed to resemble a summer house. On the plain, wooden back 
drop, a single pine tree is painted. There is no curtain and the stage is usually 
bare of properties. In this severe setting the actors sing the archaic language in 
an unnaturally pitched voice that is so difficult to understand that the audience 
frequently follows them from a printed text 

But the center of the action is the noh mask. A sculptor carves a stylized 
likeness out of wood and paints it to represent a maiden, an old man, a god, a 
devil, or an animal. When the noh actor puts it on he loses his own identity and 
plays the role of the mask. All his actions are as stiff and formal as his face 
He may indicate a journey of days by a single step. A special swing of his kimono 
sleeve expresses exaltation, another signifies maidenly modesty. These gestures 
have little relation to natural body movements that usually accompany such 
acts and emotions. Like the mask that usually covers only part of an actor’s 
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face, they are a pure art convention. The mask is used to create a feeling that is 
mainly stylized. It is a feeling that reflects the rigid code of behavior of a few 
court aristocrats. The emphasis is upon etiquette, upon certain acceptable forms 
of behavior rather than upon spontaneous action. 

With the rise of the middle class during the eighteenth century, the bunraku 
or puppet theater became truly popular. Most of the famous Japanese play- 
wrights wrote for it. Yet a more artificial drama would be difficult to imagine. 
The dolls are about three feet high and require three men to manipulate them. 
The master puppeteer appears on the stage and works the doll’s head and 
right hand. His first assistant moves the left hand and the second assistant the 
feet. Each assistant has a black cloth over his face and thus, by convention, is 
invisible. Most of the dolls have fixed painted faces. A few have movable eye- 
brows, eyes, and mouth to simulate a slightly natural look. But even so, they 
remain masks. The difficulty of following a play is further increased by the 
presence of side singers or chanters who recite the text from the stage area and 
who are usually accompanied by one or more samisen players. This instrument, 
which looks like an elongated banjo and sounds no more musical, is used to 
heighten the dramatic quality of the singer. 

Despite all the distractions of the mask face, of having three ren moving 
the puppets, and of the chanter competing for attention, the audience quickly 
accepts the acting of the dolls as human. For the plays do not stress court 
etiquette but deal with behavior in common situations. The suspension of the 
critical faculties is brought about largely by the skill of the master puppeteer in 
copying the body positions that normally go with the feelings of joy or grief or 
anger or love. The facial expression cannot change because it is painted. But a 
master can depict a woman sewing so that she appears to use her hands to 
thread a needle. Her whole body also conveys the impression that she is en- 
gaged in a common domestic task. It is such actions that convince an audience 
that they are watching a real woman rather than a doll. If a warrior engages 
in battle or young lovers meet clandestinely, every gesture is true to a real life 
situation. In fact, the painted faces appear to change expression as the bodily 
movement changes. Here the artifice of the mask and the realism of the acting 
are perfectly blended to create an illusion of a natural action. 

Indeed, the Japanese think so highly of this puppet art that the government 
has declared Bungoro, the oldest puppeteer, and Yamashiro no Shojo, the lead- 
ing singer, to be national treasures. In the noh theater some of the masks are 
similarly designated. In the bunraku, however, it is the living persons who bring 
the dolls to life-like action that are recognized. 

But the most popular of the theaters in Japan is the kabuki which grew out 
of the bunraku about the beginning of the eighteenth century. In this the actor 
uses the mask-like face. Therefore, this theater stands midway between that of 
the pure mask of the noh and the normal face of the contemporary playhouse. 

In the western theater an actor puts on paint so that his face will appear 
natural when seen from a distance and under strong lights. He may deepen the 
skin colors, accent the eye shadows, and paint his eyebrows a distinct color. 
But this artifice is specifically for the purpose of creating an impression of a real 
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face seen under the lighting conditions of the stage. In the kabuki theater, how- 
ever, face paint is not used in the same way. Indeed, the live actors frequently 
paint their faces to imitate the mask appearance of the bunraku puppets even 
as they copy many of the doll’s peculiar gestures. In the heroic plays the pro- 
tagonist may use broad red lines to mark off general areas of his face—the eyes, 
the cheek bones, the. mouth—so that his grimaces may be more terrifying or 
more noble than in real life. Even in domestic dramas the hero uses a white 
paste to make his face appear bright rather than natural because brightness is a 
sign of virtue. The paint, then, is not used just to give dramatic accent but to 
stand for something else—white for purity or nobility, red for courage or anger, 
black for sternness or villainy. In kabuki plays the audience sees a human face 
that has been painted to resemble a mask. It is still a face, however, with some 
of the flexibility of a real face to express emotions. 

The face, whether natural, mask, or mask-like, is the distinguishing char- 
acteristic of each of these theaters. It dominates the kind of action that is played 
whether this be real, completely conventional, or something between the two 
extremes. Although the bunraku perhaps expresses face in a way more startling 
to a westerner, the supreme artistic expression of it in the theater is found in the 
kabuki. Here a man shows a careful selection of emotions to the world. His stage 
fellows and the audience must interpret the depth of his true nature under his 
rask-life face. And so the Japanese custom of making a graceful and expected 
appearance is fulfilled. 

To show a proper face before one’s superiors and inferiors is the beginning of 
right conduct and of art. Japanese ukiyoe, or wood-block prints, owe much of 
their charm to this quality. Sharaku, in an altogether remarkable outburst of 
creative energy in 1794—95, created prints with mask-like faces similar to those 
of the kabuki actors he used for models. Utamaro (1753-1806) who disapproved 
of the kabuki theater nonetheless painted portraits in the same style. He conveys 
the character of his models not by facial detail but by the pose of the head, 
the flowing lines of the kimono, and the gestures of the hand. He reveals a 
mask-like face rather than a realistic one. But through it comes the feeling of a 
real person. In his many portraits of beautiful women each conveys individuality 
through her carriage. One woman is proud, another petulant; one is vivacious 
and intelligent, another dull and perhaps a little stupid. For the Japanese, 
who are more interested in the communication of character than external ap- 
pearance, these wood-block prints suggest the essence of personality. With very 
few lines and frequently no shading to give a sense of either pictorial or emo- 
tional depth, the mask-like face confronts the world with proper regard for re- 
straint and station. 

In Japanese art, then, face is represented by a balance between spontaneous 
feeling and conventional expression with greater emphasis on the latter than is 
usually found in the west. And since it is so very important, it is sometimes 
carried beyond what a westerner usually considers art at all. In the west a 
play is an artistic creation but an actress is a human being and nothing more. 
The Japanese geisha, however, is both a living person and an artifact, both a 


1uman being and an art convention. Her position is similar to the master pup- 
human | y ] t vention. Her t lar to the master pup 


peteer who is also a national treasure. It may appear unseemly or at least super- 
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ficial to regard a portrait and a woman as governed by the same rules. But it is 
difficult to understand the social position and the effect of a geisha unless she is 
so considered. 


To a foreigner the word geisha may call up associations of tea houses, the gay 
g i Ba) 


quarters, courtesans, and perhaps organized prostitution. When he first sees 
one of these women he is likely to be astonished and confused. Her hair is ar 
ranged with a special oil to resemble an elaborate wig. Her skin is whitened with a 
heavy paste that covers all the lines. On this blank surface the eyebrows are 
painted, sometimes an inch above the normal position, and red lips smaller 
than her own. She looks like nothing that nature ever intended for a woman and 
her appearance certainly does not create a feeling of sexual excitation. She indeed 
has a mask-like face. 

This portrait quality goes beyond her appearance. She is trained from child 
hood to be a musician, actress, poet, conversationalist. She may be married and 
have a family, but once in costume she plays the carefully restricted role of a 
doll with proper gestures and proper decorum. She is part of the restrained 
world of social intercourse. Yet behind the cover of paint and stiff kimono, her 
purpose is to be the essence of femininity. In most countries of the world there is 
nothing so dull as an all-masculine party. Once the liquor has been drunk and 
the stories told it tends to curl up in the middle of the table and fall asleep. It is 
the function of the geisha to pour the wine at this party but above all to keep the 
talk flowing better than the wine. In the atmosphere that she creates, the heavy 
formalities of the gentleman, the constraints of hierarchy can be escaped. A 
business man can speak straight out what is on his mind. He need not be con 
cerned about the other man’s feelings—only about his finances. The same is 
true of the politician. In the Japanese equivalent of the smoke-filled room where 
saki-drinking, mah jong-playing, evil old men gather to decide political issues 
in the tea houses—the geisha apparently carries face for her patrons. They are 
able to lay aside the conventional phrases of politeness and get down to business. 
Through the artistic tradition of centuries she creates an atmosphere of warmth, 
friendliness, and well-being because of her artificial appearance. She is a costume 
that fits a woman rather than a woman who fits a costume. 

Even the gardens of Japan have this blend of the artificial and the natural 
that is so characteristic of the country. They, too, have face. The Ryuanji 
garden in Kyoto, like the noh play, is an extreme development of formalism. 
Only white raked pebbles and a few rock clusters are used to create an abstract 
design. Visitors see many meanings in it such as the spirit of old Japan alone in 
the sea and shut off from the rest of the world by the sea. But whatever meaning 
is achieved the stones are as pure a symbol of a garden as a noh mask is a symbol 
of a human face. Most other gardens, however, come closer to reality than this 
one for most gardeners try to create a feeling of wild growth. He may bend the 
cedars with wire until they assume the shape of wind swept mountain trees. 
He may severely prune the branches of a pine to emphasize the forrn of the tree. 
He may even pluck individual needles from a cluster to make the line of each 
branch simple. But his purpose is to make a garden seem more natural than 
nature. 

The characteristic Japanese balance of nature and artifice, of true feeling and 
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social convention that is called face in human relations, is found in the Saihoji 
garden. It is rightly one of the most celebrated in the country. Here there is a 
waterfall that illustrates again this element of Japanese aesthetics. It has a 
drop of about ten feet with a rock shelf above and a basin below. Two smaller 


drops of one or two feet each have been placed to carry the water away. Trees 


have been carefully planted to show the course of the stream and to lead the 
eye toward it. It is a perfect waterfall. Only—there is no water and there never 
was any intention of having water. This should change the feeling of the ob- 
server. Yet the natural objects are arranged so artfully that even without 
water it remains a waterfall, a quintessential one. 

The garden at Saihoji, then, is another example of the mask-like quality of 
Japanese art and life. The waterfall has no water even as the geisha’s face is not a 
natural one or Utamaro’s portraits lack solidity or the bunraku dolls are not 
people. Yet the lines of the waterfall are so skilfully reproduced that the ob- 
server sees the water in his imagination even as he is quickly convinced that the 
bunraku puppet represents a living man. And as this quality is seen in Japanese 
art so is it present in everyday behavior. This is face, and it presents an interest- 
ing challenge to the westerner to see both the outer appearance and the inner 
meaning. 





THE EGYPTIAN HELEN* 


HUGO VON HOFMANNSTHAL 
T'ranslator’s Introduction: 


This essay was written and published two months before the first performance 
of Richard Strauss’ opera The Egyptian Helen (1928). Hofmannsthal was the 
author of the idea for the opera and for the libretto. 


It was not the first time that an opening of a Strauss-Hofmannsthal work had 
been introduced by a literary overture; their Ariadne auf Naxos had been in- 
troduced in the same way. The reasons are not hard to find. Strauss was always 


interested in an immediate and widespread success and was at the same time 
afraid that the general public might miss the underlying ideas of the new work. 
Hofmannsthal was less concerned about a quick success. He worked slowly, 
and he knew that the universal truth at the core of each of his works was in- 
destructible. He also knew that it would take time for the public to accept and 
assimilate his work because of the very nature of his intentions. But the poet, 
dedicated to the theater as he was, wished no less than the composer to see his 
work performed on the stage, and since he was aware of the subtleties of his 
play, he gladly consented to the wish of some friends ‘‘to write something again 
which would help the people and, above all, the critics to understand this modern- 
classical Helen.”? He went about doing this, both as a storyteller and as a 
commentator; and Richard Strauss was delighted.’ 

The essay consists of three parts: (1) the personal and literary genesis of the 
play; (2) the narration of the content, blended with an interpretation of the 
plot and the characters, and (3) a conversation between Strauss and Hofmanns- 
thal about the structure and style of his work. All three parts are intimately 
connected; they are variations on a theme. It is the theme of Hofmannsthal’s 
entire work: the mysterious nature and the permanent challenge inherent in the 
relationship between human beings. 

In addition to creating good publicity this essay, written near the end of 
Hofmannsthal’s life, accomplished infinitely more, for it contains the credo of one 
of the most sensitive, creative minds of the twentieth century. 

B.D. GC. 

* Translated from the German by Hilde D. Cohn, Swarthmore College. The original is 
published in: Insel-Almanach auf das Jahr, 1929, pp. 89-107. 

1 This opera is the fifth of the six operas on which the two artists collaborated. The sixth 
is Arabella (1933) which was recently performed for the first time in this country by the 
Metropolitan Opera in New York. My translation follows the version of the original as it 
was published in the Jnsel-Almanach auf das Jahr, 1929, pp. 89-107. It is slightly shorter 
than the version now available in Prosa IV (1955), pp. 441-460 of the new Hofmannsthal 
edition by Herbert Steiner. At the time when my translation was done this volume had not 
yet appeared. A number of my friends helped to improve this translation by their thought 
ful suggestions. I should like to thank all of them, especially Mrs. Ludwig Edelstein, Balti 
more, Md. and Prof. Bruce Dearing, Swarthmore College. 

? Richard Strauss-Hugo von Hofmannsthal, Briefwechsel. Ziirich, 1952, p. 614 

3’ Tbid., p. 615. 
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To speak about one’s own projects. is precarious, but at the same time tempt- 
ing, and the moment immediately before the launching has a special suspense. 
Setting out to uncover something one becomes aware how much remains hidden 
even from him to whom everything should be perfectly clear. Never does the 
artifact show itself more independent than at the moment when the artist 
thought he could make use of it without restraint for some trivial purpose. The 
commentator upon his own work, the one ordinarily assumed to be best quali 
fied, is actually the one most handicapped. He, least of all, has the courage to 
loosen the texture of the motifs; after all, he has just exerted all his efforts to tie 
the outside to the inside; to intertwine one thread with another, and nowhere 
to leave one hanging loose, so that it might be pulled out. He is at a loss as to 
how to begin. 


One speaks of the poet and the musician who join forces and collaborate: 
Corneille with Lully, Calzabigi with Gluck, Daponte and Schikaneder with 
Mozart. But apart from the fact that this does happen— it is astonishing how 
compellingly I have been drawn to this genre. In the section concerning my 
work in Nadler’s History of Literature, I find the following remark: ‘‘even my first 
plays unconsciously called for music, a fact which is vaguely implied by the 
word ‘lyric.’” He is absolutely right, except that, in my opinion, the word im 


plies this quite precisely. The French call an opera un drame lyrique, and in so 
doing they have perhaps instinctively always been closer to antiquity than we 
are: they never entirely forgot that classical tragedy was sung. 

Thus our collaboration came about, to which in the course of eighteen years 
people have gradually become accustomed. But this collaboration had its inter 
ruptions, the last one of a duration of eight or nine years. Not that I had become 
weary of this genre, but other things demanded their creation. However, since 
1920, one subject, one group of figures had been mirrored in my imagination 
glittering and elusive like a stream which disappears underground only to re- 
emerge—namely the very subject that I have now carried out: the homeward 
journey of Helen and Menelaus.‘ Some kind of curiosity had taken hold of my 
imagination, it was centered on these mythological figures as upon living people 
whose life one knows in part, while for one important period one is reduced to 
conjecture. 

That night when the Greeks invaded the burning city of Troy (to imagine the 
horrors of such a night is somewhat easier now, I daresay, than it was to the 
generation before 1914), that night, Menelaus must have found his wife in one 
of the burning palaces and carried her out between crumbling walls, this woman 
who was his beloved, abducted wife and, besides, was the most beautiful woman 
in the world, the cause of this war, of these frightful ten years, of this plain 
filled with dead men, and of this conflagration. In addition to all this, she was 
also the widow of Paris and the love of ten or twelve among Priam’s other sons, 
all of them now lying dead or dying. 

What a situation for a husband! It transcends all imagination—no lines, not 


* Hofmannsthal uses the Greek form ‘‘Menelas”’ both in the libretto and in the essay. 
I have taken the liberty of changing it to the form more familiar to English usage 
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even lines which Shakespeare might have written, would be equal to it, and I 
am certain that Menelaus carried this woman, who even in this situation was 
still the most beautiful in the world, down to his ship in silence. There is no record 
of what took place subsequently. Several years later, however, we find the son of 
Ulysses traveling through the Greek kingdoms in search of news of his lost father. 
He also comes to Sparta—and of what he finds there, we have the clearest 
picture in the fourth canto of the Odyssey, a picture as vivid in color as if it had 
been painted yesterday. He finds Menelaus in his palace, a hospitable grand 
seigneur, ‘‘beautiful as a god’’, and Helen as the lady of the manor, as beautiful 
as ever, the queen of this peaceful land—apparently happy—; they are just 
celebrating the wedding of their children, a son and a daughter; they talk of 
Troy and the war, as one usually talks of the past, though Menelaus refers to it 
with calm dignity as to the great experience of his life, while Helen, in that 
absolutely superior and sovereign manner which Homer always attributes to her, 


just touches on the events and even on her own guilt so elegantly and lightly 


that she says of the war (just as if to indicate a certain point in time): at the 
time when the Greeks, because of “‘my bitchlike coquetry,’’ had gone there to 
besiege the fortress. 

How amazing to have treated such a famous and awesome event in such a 
light manner, and—I can not help but use the word—how modern, how close 
to the language of our time. Yet, one feels compelled to ask oneself, what hap- 
pened in the meantime? What is it that for these two people lay between that 
night long ago and the comfortable situation in which Telemachus encounters 
them? What may have happened, in order to turn this marriage once again into a 
peaceful and radiant union? This is extraordinary—even if one makes con- 
siderable concessions to heroes and demigods, so far as their way of life is con- 
cerned. Even curiosity, if it is only strong enough, can become inspiration. 
Here was a subject—if curiosity could be turned productive—perhaps a lyric 
subject calling for music (although this latter fact I did not recognize at once). 
Ever since 1920 the subject has kept returning to my imagination. 

To be sure, there is Euripides’ Helena, the only ancient work which is con- 
cerned with this episode: Helen and Menelaus on their voyage back from Troy. 
It is here that the motif of a phantom of Helen occurs, that second Helen, not the 
Trojan, but the Egyptian one. We are in Egypt, or on the island of Pharos which 
belongs to Egypt, in front of a royal castle; Menelaus appears, alone, on his 
return from Troy. For months, his ship has been drifting aimlessly, tossed about 
from shore to shore, constantly diverted from its homeward course. Helen, his 
reconquered wife, he has left behind with his warriors in a hidden bay; he is 
looking for advice, for help, for an oracle which may reveal to him how to find 
his way home. There, from the portico of the castle Helen emerges, not the 
beautiful, much too renowned Helen, whom he left behind in the ship, but 
another one, and yet the same. And she claims that she is his wife—-the other 
one over there in the ship, she says, is nobody and nothing, a phantom, an 
illusion, put in Paris’ arm by Hera that day long ago in order to fool the Greeks. 
It. was for this phantom that war was waged for ten years, that tens of thousands 
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of the best men were killed, that the most flourishing city of Asia was turned to 
ashes. She, however, Helen, the only real one, having been borne across the sea 
by Hermes, has lived all this time in this royal castle, honored and protected by 
old Proteus; but now, his son has ascended to the throne, and he has but one 
desire, to marry her. Thus it is the task of Menelaus, to whom she has always been 
faithful, to carry her away swiftly and clandestinely, and in fact, the prepara- 
tion for the flight, the flight itself, and finally the appearance of the Dioscuri 
who pacify the enraged Egyptian king, all this forms the content of Euripides’ 
play. 

It is understandable that Menelaus does not immediately believe this person 
who appears before him only to tell him that he spent ten years in a war camp 
for the sake of a ghost, that for a ghost he shed the blood of tens of thousands of 
Greeks, for a ghost he set fire to a great city, and that finally he went home with a 
ghost. They talk back and forth for a long while using pointed arguments, 
typical of Euripides. And this beautiful and true pronouncement comes from his 
lips: ‘I trust the intensity of endured suffering more than I trust you!”’ And 
indeed, this denouement of such a terrible involvement in guilt must seem alto- 
gether too cheap to him. At this moment, however, a messenger arrives and 
actually reports that the creature on the ship who was believed to be Helen 
has dissolved into a thin trail of fiery air. 

What choice has Menelaus but to cling to the one who alone remains and who, 
in addition, is pure and innocent—and to flee with her, before the Egyptian king 
will rob him of this one, too? So far Euripides. 

But if the Trojan War was waged for a phantom, and if this one, the Egyptian 
Helen, is the oniy real one, then the Trojan War was nothing but a bad dream, 
and the whole story falls into two parts: a ghost story and an idyll, which have 
nothing to do with one another—and none of this is very interesting. I forgot 
Euripides again, but my imagination kept circling around the episode of husband 
and wife returning together, and around the question what terrible and even 
tually redeeming experiences the two might have gone through together. The 
whole thing seemed so mysterious to me as to be resolved practically only 
through magic; but magic resolves nothing to our way of feeling. The elements 
of nature must have had their share in this, the atmosphere of those active 
elemental beings, who are indifferent and yet helpful at the same time. Not so 
much in order to save the demigoddess, as to save him, Menelaus. How deeply 
disturbed his soul must have been. So much fateful involvement in guilt—and 
after all, he was only a mortal. At once, I saw the noble, the tragic in this often 
ridiculed character. He was to me the embodiment of everything occidental, 
while in her, I saw the inexhaustible strength of the orient. He stood for law, 
marriage, fatherhood. She hovered above all this, uncanny 1d beguiling, a 
goddess who could not be bound. 

In my notebook I had entered years ago the following senterce by Bachofen: 
‘‘Not for this was Helen endowed with all of Pandora’s charms, to surrender 
herself to one man only for his exclusive possession.’”” What daemonic power 
emanates from such a sentence! It could have been put on the first page of 
Wedekind’s Erdgeist. He was the man to have considered the substance of such a 
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sentence most seriously in all its implications, and having let it mature within 
himself to turn it into something extraordinary and formidable. 


Two or three years later, | asked Strauss to see me in his office at the opera. 
“T shall tell you,” I said, ‘‘a plot for a play in two acts. When the curtain rises, 
we are in a palace by the sea. The palace belongs to a beautiful young sorceress, 
who is the daughter of some king and the love of Poseidon.” 

‘Does Poseidon appear?” 

‘‘No, Poseidon does not appear. No gods at all appear. In fact, take everything 
as if it had happened two or three years ago, somewhere between Moscow and 
New York. This young sorceress—I call her Aithra—is frequently left alone by 
her lover. But it is always possible that he may come; so, every evening she has 
the table set for two—and so tonight, too, the table is set for two, an@ the stage 
is beautifully lit. She has girl servants, and a well-furnished house, but not 
much company.” 

‘‘Among the furnishings in the large room in which we find ourselves, there is a 
sea shell, whic. knows everything that is going on outside upon the sea, and 
which, in order to divert Aithra, tells everything it knows. On this particular 
night, the shell reports that something strange is going on inside a ship which is 
passing by at some distance. A man on this ship, leaving the helm which he 
passes to another, climbs down into the hold where he looks at an extremely 
beautiful woman who is lying there asleep; softly, he covers her beautiful face 


with a cloth, pulls out a curved dagger and is about to kill the sleeping woman. 
“Send a storm there,’’ screams the shell carried away by its own story, ‘but 


” 


instantly! Otherwise, the woman is lost. 

“Can Aithra do that?” 

“Yes. The storm flies there, takes hold of the ship, so that it creaks in all its 
timbers and thus prevents the murder. But just before this, Aithra has asked 
very quickly who this woman and this man are—and the shell has said that 
they are Helen of Troy and her husband, Menelaus. Aithra is beside herself 
with joy and 'yreaks out of her prose into a little aria of jubilation. But after- 
wards, she runs into the next room, hides there and orders one of her maidens 
to go and meet the shipwrecked people with a torch. For this, too, the shell has 
reported: the man who had been about to murder his wife, now that both have 
been washed overboard, is making every effort to stay afloat and save her, and 
Aithra has immediately commanded the storm to subside.”’ 

“The stage is empty, then, and now a man appears in the door of the beauti- 
fully lit room, a curved dagger between his teeth and dragging: behind him (by 
the hand) an extremely beautiful blond woman. For the minute he felt solid 
land under his feet, the murderer and avenger has reawakened in him, and he 
is ready top his hand again upon the dagger and to make an end. Helen knows 
this—she knows everything that goes on within him—this is her strength- 
yet she remains in control of the situation, otherwise, she would not be Helen. 
She goes to the mirror, straightens her hair, and since there is a table beautifully 
set, with two chairs, as if for a king and a queen, she invites her husband to sit 
down and eat with her.” 
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“And Menelaus?”’ 

‘For nine days and nine nights—it is this long that they have been on their 
way from Troy—he has neither taken a meal with her, nor touched her with as 
much as the tip of his finger. For nine days he has pondered whether it would be 
better to kill her on the ship, or to sacrifice her the day after their return to 
Sparta. For this much he is certain about, that she must die and by his hand 
and by the same curved dagger with which he cut Paris’ throat. And she knows 
it as well as he does,—just as she knows that he loves her to the point of madness 
and that he will do it nevertheless. This knowing and understanding of the one 
whom she loves (and she does love exclusively the man to whom she belongs—as 
long as she belongs to him), as I said before, is precisely what is her strength. 
And besides, there is still Aithra.”’ 

“How can Aithra save her from this situation?” 

“By a ruse. Menelaus is in a condition very close to insanity. He is no longer 
equal to his experience of the last nine days. Above all, he is not equal to that 
which he has imposed upon himself. He is torn asunder by the presence of this 
woman, by the feeling of having her back, and by the inescapable necessity of 
having to kill her with his own hands. And one little trick of Aithra’s is enough 
to render his derangement complete. Her trick is this: she calls her elves, lemurs, 
more malicious than benevolent, who squat outside in the moonlight between 
the rocks on the beach, and she orders them to do something that will confuse 
Menelaus completely, at least for a moment. For the dagger is raised; it is literally 
a question of the next minute. The elves are nimble and adroit. They raise a 
wild warlike clamor. Menelaus thinks he is hearing the Trojan trumpets again, 
the clanking of Trojan weapons. Very distinctly he hears the voice of Paris 
who challenges him to battle. His overtaxed mind cannot withstand even this 
little trick. He rushes out to kill the dead Paris all over again—or, if it is a ghost, 
to throttle the ghost. 

“The two women are alone, hostess and guest. A few words suffice to make 
them understand each other. Aithra has a wonderful potion at hand, a soothing 
potion without equal, made of lotus and producing quick forgetfulness of every 
evil. Helen drinks and grows calm like a child; under the touch of her friend’s 
fingers she revives like a half-withered rose when it is put in water. She has 
almost forgotten what faces her when the man with the dagger returns. But 
\ithra has enough presence of mind for both of them. She orders Helen to be 
led away by her maidens; then she turns, and with the calmest expression in the 
world she intercepts Menelaus. For he comes rushing in just now, brandishing 
the dagger from which he sees blood dripping down (only he sees this, while we 
see that the dagger is shiny and dry); for outside, he has stabbed two phantoms, 
taking them for Helen and Paris. How the dead Paris could suddenly have 
been here again to embrace the living Helen, how all this could be mixed up to- 
gether, his mind can no longer unravel. He is not insane, but he is in the state of 
complete shock, which in so many army hospitals has been observed to persist 
for days and weeks among men who have come out of situations too terrifying 
to be endured. On the other hand, he is not so completely out of his mind as 
not to behave with full propriety toward the young lady who approaches him 
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and in whose house he seems to find himeslf—the more so, since she addresses 
him by his proper title, prince of Sparta—and asks him to sit down. Now Aithra 
tells him a story which with a woman’s instinct, she adapts precisely to his con- 


dition, the condition of a disturbed person who no longer trusts his own senses 
or his own mind, since he is under the illusion that he has just committed the 
most impossible and the most terrible crime. She tells him that for ten years, 
he has been the victim of a phantom, he as well as all the Greeks; that it was a 
phantom which he carried from the burning city that night of the con- 
flagration, a phantom for which thousands of Greeks died during those ten years, 
a phantom which he carried on his shoulders out of the sea a short while ago and 
which now, just a few minutes ago, he apparently has stabbed with his dagger 
and meanwhile she pours him of that potion which so miraculously soothes the 
nerves and transports one’s consciousness into a swaying, gentle, half dreaming 
state. Then she asks him not to speak too loudly, lest he disturb the sleep of that 
most beautiful woman who is lying on her bed in the next room.’ 

“What most beautiful woman?” 

“Why, his wife, Helen of course, the real one, the only one existing,—and at 
this point she hands him once again the lotus cup—Helen, whom the gods that 
day, ten years ago, removed; in her sleep, she was carried across the sea here to 
us, to Egypt, to my father’s fortress. Here, she spent those years, carefully 
guarded, half-slumbering without aging, always the same smile on her lips; she 
thinks she fell asleep in your arms—and any moment now, she will awake 
Prepare yourself to take her into your arms. 

“The adjoining chamber is suddenly brilliantly illuminated, a curtain is drawn, 
and on a wide couch Helen opens her eyes, refreshed by sleep, more beautiful 
and youthful than ever. How could a human heart tormented by self-inflicted 
pain like Menelaus’, resist such an overflow of unexpected happiness? For a 
moment the thought flashes over the darkened mirror of his soul that this may 
be the apparition of his real wife, long dead, led before him here by a witch and 
a conjurer of the dead, but then this bit of darkness vanishes before the splendor 
of the apparition, the potion takes effect within his veins: he is overcome by 
gentle oblivion of hideous evil, by inner harmony, by ineffable peace—he walks 
toward the beautiful creature; exactly like a girl, she leans her head against his 
shoulder: it is she, Helen of Sparta, who knows nothing of Paris-—their voices 
mingle, and Aithra’s bright voice joins in.” 

“And surely, this must be the end of the play? What could happen after this 
in the second act?” 

“Yes, this could be the end of the play. In this case, it would be a short frivolous 
comedy, in which a husband after some terrifying adventures is fooled by two 
women. But this is hardly the way these characters were intended, don’t you 
agree? This Menelaus and this Helen did not look, did they, as if this could be 
the end?” 

“No, but how?” 

“The elves are not of the opinion either that the play could be over. These 
elves are present all the time as an invisible chorus. They watch the whole thing 
like a show. And this ending seems too cheap to them. They do not think that 
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one should get off so easily after such a tangled involvement. They mock invisi- 
bly, though audibly, throughout the action. ‘This must not be’, they hiss, ‘you 
won’t get away that cheaply’.” 

“Well then, and the second act? I suppose it takes place the next morning?” 

“Yes, it does, but not in Aithra’s house.” 

“But where?” 

“Somewhere else. Far away. In the desert near the great Atlas mountains. In 
the first act, just before the end, Helen asked Aithra under her breath, whether 
she could not use her magic power to remove her and Menelaus somewhere, where 
no one knew about her, where the name Helen was completely unknown, and 
where no one had ever heard of the Trojan War. Menelaus did not hear this 
short and whispered exchange. So the two wake up together in a palm grove at 
the foot of the Atlas mountain in deep solitude. But I shall not tell you the 
second act in detail now, only the gist of it. Incidentally, the two do not long 
remain there alone. In the desert there are sheiks, then, just as today, roaming, 


chivalrous kings, and one of them, with his son and his retinue, comes upon the 


two lonely strangers—and immediately the most beautiful woman finds herself 
in precisely the same situation here, as back home, even though no one here has 
ever heard her name: they fall in love with her, both father and son, they want 
to snatch her away from Menelaus, they are ready to kill each other for her sake, 
but this is only a detail—I must come to the point, and the point is Helen: It 
is the strength of this woman—and this is indeed her genius—that she must 
possess completely the man to whom she belongs. The seemingly successful de- 
ception, however, has given back to her only half of Menelaus, in fact less than 
half. As he now awakens after this night of love, he glances at her shyly. Actually 
he is afraid of her. The allegedly dead woman fills his heart entirely; she who 
caused him so much suffering, for whose sake he endured such hideous nights, 
for whose sake he murdered Paris—and whom he finally killed herself last night 
over there on the island with the same horrible weapon, his curved dagger. For 
this is fixed in his disturbed imagination: he is the murderer of the real, the guilty 
Helen—while this one here, this much too youthful looking one with her innocent 
face, this mirage of an Egyptian siren, this is the one whom the sorceress over 
there has put into his arms, in order to console him. But he himself is Menelaus 
of Troy, he is the murderer and widower of the Trojan Helen. She is everything 
to him, to her he is bound by a world of suffering and guilt—the beautiful mirage 
of a siren before his eyes is nothing to him.”’ 

“And Helen?”’ 

“Again, she understands him, understands him more profoundly than 
understands himself, and she makes a decision.”’ 

“What?” 

“She decides to awaken him—as one awakens some one from a trance; to 
bring him to the point where he shakes off the delusion, where he recognizes her 
as the guilty one whom it is his destiny to punish—in short, to restore between 
him and herself precisely the situation of last night.” 

‘“‘And does she succeed?” 


“She succeeds in everything to which she puts her mind. She has daemonic 
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powers. Aithra, too, comes to her aid; she has a potion which cancels out the 
effect of the other one causing oblivion. And this is what Helen wants. She faces 
up to him, she faces the drawn dagger—convinced that he will kill her and 
smiling at the dagger—and at the murderer, in exactly the same position as 
twelve hours ago there on the island.” 

“And he?” 

‘As soon as he has recognized her, but this time completely, at the very last 
moment, he drops the dagger and sinks into her arms.”’ 


“Yes, it is an opera, at least to me, it is an opera, even though perhaps to 
no one else. I hope, you have not told the plot to any one else? By the way, 
it is surprisingly modern. Has it not occurred to you to use it for a play in prose?” 

“Yes, I do think myself that in the hand of a French or an American author 
it would have turned into a psychological drawing-room play. It would take 
only minor changes to remove all the mythical elements; all the little magic 
tricks are, after all, nothing but foreshortenings; the potion, the forgetting and 
remembering—nothing but foreshortenings of emotional processes. The elves 
represent the criticism of the unconscious—all this could have been projected on 
to the level of dialectics, and it would have become a regular psychological 
drawing-room play: marriage as a problem, beauty as a problem, an endless 
train of problems.” 

“Well, and?” 

“T do not like drama to move in the realm of dialectics. I distrust purposeful 
dialogue as a vehicle of the dramatic. I shrink from words; they deprive us of 
the best.” 

“But the poet has no means other than letting his characters talk, in order to 
bring them to life. Words are to you, after all, what sounds are to me, and colors 
are to the painter.”’ 

“Surely, words—; but purposeful, sophisticated speech?—no. Not that which 
has been called the art of the dialogue, or psychological dialogue of the kind 


which from Hebbel to Ibsen, and even beyond him, enjoyed such great popu- 
larity—and incidentally even with Euripides, and also with Shaw, although 
with him, it is considerably toned down by his pleasure in witticism which 
neutralizes the dialectics of the dialogue.” 


‘“And how about Shakespeare?” 

“Oh no, not a trace of this. With him, the word always conveys expression, 
never information. In this sense, all of Shakespeare’s plays are operas; he is very 
close to Aeschylus and miles apart from Euripides. But has it never struck you 
that in life, nothing is ever decided by talking? Never is one as convinced of the 
hopelessness of a situation, as just after one has tried to solve it by talking. The 
twisting power of speech goes so far that it not only distorts the speaker’s char- 
acter, it actually annihilates it. Dialectics dislodges the self from existence. I 
maintain that a poet has the choice of producing speeches, or characters!”’ 

“That is too paradoxical for me. The poet, after all, has no artistic means 
except speech!” 


“Oh yes, he has others; the most hidden, most precious, least obvious—the 
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only effective ones. He is capable of everything, if only he foregoes the conven- 
tional idea that his characters must make their existence convincing by means of 
direct communication.” 

‘What kind of artistic means are these?” 

‘‘He can through the construction of his plot communicate something without 
stating it explicitly. He can bring something to life within the spectator without 
the latter’s knowing how this has come about. He can make him feel how com- 
plex is the seemingly simple, how closely interconnected that which seems far 


apart. He can show how a woman becomes a goddess, how something dead can 


issue forth from something living; he can indicate what a tremendous conglomer- 
ation of traits it takes to change the mask of the self into a person; after all, 
this is the reason why the ancients had the same word for mask and person. He 
can make audible that which is untold, and make suddenly present that which 
is distant. He can make his characters grow above and beyond themselves into 
gigantic proportions, for this is what mortals do in certain rare moments. In a 
‘natural’ dialogue, however, there is no room for all this. The so-called ‘natural’ 
is the projection of intangible life upon a most arbitrarily selected social plane. 
The ultimate of our human nature, which is cosmically conditioned and which 
comprises time and space, cannot be rendered naturally.”’ 

‘‘What kind of artistic means are these? Can’t you define them?”’ 

“The way in which I direct the action, in which I intertwine the motifs, in 
which I let the hidden be audible and the audible die down again—through the 
similarity of characters, through tone modulation which often is more expressive 
than words.” 

“But these are my means, indeed, these are the artistic means of the musician!” 

“They are the artistic means of lyric drama, and they seem to me the only 
ones through which the atmosphere of the present age can be expressed. For if 
this age of ours is anything, it is mythical—I know of no other expression for an 
existence which unfolds in the face of such vast horizons—for this being sur- 
rounded by millennia, for this influx of Orient and Occident into our self, for 
this immense inner breadth, these mad inner tensions, this being here and else- 
where, which is the mark of our life. It is impossible to catch all this in middle- 
class dialogue. Let us write mythological operas! Believe me, they are the truest 
of all forms.” 





CATHARSIS IN THE LIGHT OF INDIAN AESTHETICS 
PRAVAS JIVAN CHAUDHURY 


1.) The concept of Catharsis in Western aesthetics arose out of speculations 
on Aristotle’s remark in his Poetics that in a tragedy there should be, among 
other things, “incidents arousing pity and fear; wherewith to accomplish its 
catharsis of such emotions.’ The word ‘catharsis’ was used in his times in a 
therapeutic sense of purgation and also in a religious one of purification, but it 
appears from the use Aristotle made of it, of course, metaphorically, in Poetics 
and elsewhere’ that he meant by it purgation.’ Tragedy, then, by rousing these 
emotions in the mind of the audience purges the latter of them. And since they 
were considered to be unwholesome either in themselves or because they tended 
to be present in excess (and all excess is bad), tragedy in purging them exercises 
a kind of psycho-therapic action on the audience. This is the kind of interpreta- 
tion of catharsis given by such eminent thinkers as Milton,‘ Butcher,® 
Bosanquet,® Gomperz,’ L. Abercrombie’ and F. L. Lucas.* Now Aristotle, if he 
means this sort of thing by catharsis, does not give us a convincing theory of the 
function of tragedy. For supposing we share his view regarding emotions of pity 
and fear that they, as our dispositions, should be kept to a minimum for health, 
we do not see how tragedy helps us in this direction. Tragedy, we feel, instead of 
reducing one’s disposition to feel these emotions, augments it. In fact Plato 
charges the tragic poet for making men sentimental and, so, unmanly.'® Then 
we see that men do not go to the theater with emotions pent-up in their hearts 
to get relieved of them, rather they are affected with emotions there. So that if 
tragedy cures them then it cures a disease which it itself causes. Now supposing 
that a person sometimes has an accumulation of pent-up emotions of pity and 
terror in his soul, we may grant that tragedy helps him to release his emotional 
burden and, so, affords him a pleasurable relief. But this is just a temporary relief 
and no permanent cure of his emotional disposition. Rather we see that 


' Bywater’s translation: Aristotle on the Art of Poetry. (1920), p. 35. 

2 Politics (1342 a). 

‘ This is also the view of Lascelles Abercrombie. See The Principles of Literary Criticism 
(1930), p. 107. 

4 See his preface to Samson Agonistes where he advised that ‘‘to temper and reduce pity 
and fear to just measure.”’ Similar passions ‘‘should be stirred up by reading or seeing those 
passions well imitated,”’ for, he says, ‘‘in Physic things of melancholic hue and quality are 
used against melancholy, sour against sour, salt to remove salt humours.”’ 

6 §. H. Butcher: Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Aris (1931), Ch. VI. He writes, ‘‘In 
each case, the method of cure is the same, an external agitation is employed to calm and 
counteract an internal.’’ 

6 See his History of Aesthetics (1922), p. 65. 

7 See his Greek Thinkers (1901-5) Vol. 5, p. 406. 

§ Loc. cit. ‘‘Aristotle regarded the function of Tragedy as something medical: the pity and 
fear of tragedy were the doses by which the tragic poet homeopathically purged his audience 
into emotional health.”’ 

® See his Tragedy in Relation to Aristotle’s Poetics (1927), Chap. II 

10 See Republic Book X, 605-7. 
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actual situations in life, in rousing a certain emotion, usually weaken the disposi- 
tion for it by their frequency; the mind becoming less sensitive to the emotion 
often undergone in life. The opposite happens in the case of emotions enjoyed in 
tragedy. The theater-goer develops a taste for and sensitivity toward the emo- 
tions depicted on the stage. So that what may have started as just a useful means 
of relief from an emotional burden gathered up naturally in the mind, may end 
as a stimulant for the same thing, and, because of this virtue, a charming addic- 
tion. The theater-goer is thus caught in a vicious circle, like one given to drink- 
ing. Wine stimulates the body and mind but produces as an after-effect a de- 
pression which calls for wine again, and, so, one tends to increase the dosage. 
What starts as a slave ends as a master. Thus the weakness of the theory that 
tragedy is a curative of tragic emotions of pity and fear is manifest. 

2.) It may be argued that the cure is effected in a different manner. It is not a 
homeopathic cure of pity and fear by their like, but an allopathic one, by op- 
posites, and this is what Aristotle too must have meant, for this was the 
Hippocratic principle of cure followed in his time." So that catharsis is effected 
in tragedy through a mutual mitigation of tragic emotions, pity and fear which 
are opposites. But we consider this view of catharsis to be neither acceptable nor 
what Aristotle may have meant. Though it may be in keeping with the medical 
theory of cure which he most probably held along with his contemporaries, it 
does not fit in with his view of tragic effect which is one of emotional exaltation 
rather than of quiescence. The “proper pleasure’’” of tragedy arises out of a 
concentrated dose of the tragic emotions which, it seems, reinforce each other 
instead of cancelling. It is only a weak audience that wants some kind of mitiga- 
tion of the emotional intensity proper to tragedy." If pity and fear neutralized 
one another in tragedy like, say, laughter and sympathy, there would be bathos 
in place of pathos and at, least Aristotle would not call it a tragedy. We know 
the sort of tragedies that Aristotle had before his mind while he wrote Poetics. 
Indian aestheticians forbid the co-location of such opposite emotions in a drama 
that cancel one another in effect.'"* But apart from this, there is the important 
point that pity and fear, which are for Aristotle the tragic emotions, are not so 
opposite as to cancel one another. Aristotle too does not consider them as op- 
posites.'® So that catharsis, considered after the analogy of allopathic cure, does 
not accord with other things Aristotle said about tragedy and, so, is not what he 
might have accepted. Nor does it accord with facts and so is unacceptable to us. 


'! See Hippocrates: Ancient Medicine (Loeb’s Classical Library), Chs. XIII and XVI. 
The physician is advised to cure hot by cold, cold by hot, moist by dry and dry by moist. 
Galen also continued the same principle of cure. See his On the Natural Faculties (Loeb’s 
(II, 9, 127-28). 

12 Bywater, op. cit., pp. 52, 79, 95. 

‘8 Tbid., pp. 51-52. “It belongs rather to comedy, where the bitterest enemies in a piece 
walk off good friends at the end, with no slaying of any one by any one.’”’ The Greek tragedies 
Aristotle had in his mind and which he alludes to in his Poetics to illustrate his several points 
are all highly emotional, full of blood and tears. 

4 See, e.g., Mammata: Kdvyaprakdaga (11th ce. A.D.), VII, 63-65 

‘5 See Rhetoric (1386 b) and (1383 a) where he says that the proper antithesis of pity is 
indignation while that of fear is boldness. 
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One’s dispositions for pity and fear may be imagined to be somehow checked by 
one’s experience of mutual cancellation of these passions, but tragedy cannot be 
said to afford this curative experience. Tragedy seeks to depict, instead of mutual 
cancellation of emotions of opposite qualities—which it avoids, mutual reinforce- 
ment of like or concordant emotions and resolution of unlike or discordant ones, 
both conditions leading to a heightening of emotional effect. Thus tragedy, 
instead of mitigating the emotions, piles one upon another to build up a rich and 
vigorous emotional mood that dominates the play and functions as its ultimate 
meaning. Something of this nature is described by Richards as the essence of 
tragic effect.'® 


Now one might argue that this aspect of tragedy can yield us a meaning of 


catharsis, again in a therapeititic sense, and so, possibly acceptable to Aristotle. 


Pity and fear do not cancel one another in tragedy but they fuse into a finer and 
richer emotion by the tragic intensity so that the audience learns to sublimate 
them in its nature. But this is not an adequate view though Aristotle might be 
pleased to hear of it. For tragedy, according to this view, can cure only pity and 
fear, but not emotionalism. Plato’s charge against tragedy that it weakens the 
rational side of our nature by encouraging the sentimental one is not fully met 
by this theory. It may, however, be said in favor of this theory that the dominant 
emotional attitude struck up by tragedy has an aspect of balance and harmony 
which produces by virtue of its form a repose in the midst of tumult.” But still 
this is not enough of an answer to the original charge. One can readily see that 
the diverse emotions depicted in a play combine only to heighten the total emo- 
tional effect, so the richer is the organizational or formal element involved in the 
combining process, the intenser will be the final effect. Emotional intensity will 
mount up, and the repose due to contemplation of the formal element cannot be 
a match for it. 

3.) We conclude from above that any account of catharsis given on the line 
of allopathic principle of therapy falls short of its objective which is the cure of 
emotional disposition. The homeopathic account too, we saw, failed. The es- 
sential function of a tragedy is not a cure of emotion whether it be imagined to 
be effected by its like or unlike. It is not a cure in the ordinary sense in which one 
understands the term and we used it in the above discussion. For we found that 
tragedy offers us an emotional attitude of great intensity and richness. The 
dominant emotional note struck up by a good tragic piece contains many 
auxiliary minor notes which combine to produce it; an emotion of high amplitude 
and quality. Examples of such dominant notes may be found in Greek tragedies 


167. A. Richards: Principles of Literary Criticism (1930), pp. 245-46. ‘What clearer in 
stance of the balance or reconciliation of opposite and discordant qualities can be found 
than Tragedy. Pity, the impulse to approach and Terror, the impulse to retreat, are brought 
in Tragedy to a reconciliation, .... Their union in an ordered single response is the ca 
tharsis by which Tragedy is recognized, whether Aristotle meant anything of this kind or 
not.’’ Richards says that art evokes emotional attitudes and its greatness is directly pro- 
portional to the number and extent of emotional attitudes and their internal organization 
(Loc. cit.) 

17 Richards also speaks of this repose produced by the balance and reconciliation of 
feelings. (Loc. cit.) 
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where pity, fear and a sense of mysterious fatality fuse into one pervading emo- 
tion without name, or again in Shakespeare tragedies where, as A. C. Bradley 
points out, the predominant note is that of “‘sadness, mystery and waste.’ 


So catharsis cannot mean for us a cure of tragic emotions in the ordinary 
sense. It appears as if the therapeutic sense of the term has to be a!together 
sacrificed. Yet this would empty Aristotle’s observation in Poetics avout the 
function of tragedy of all meaning and, then, on our part too, we cannot see what 
sense and defense we can make of tragedy if it does not have any beneficial 
action on the audience. As to the first difficulty we can very well imagine that 
Aristotle used the medical term “‘catharsis,’”’ to specify the characteristic function 
of tragedy, in a metaphorical sense, investing it with a new meaning,” yet re- 
taining some of the old meaning of the term as it is usual in such a case. The 
reaction of the tragedy on the mind must have appeared to Aristotle to be analo- 
gous to the cathartic effect of certain medicines on the body. The observation in 
Politics®® that enthusiastic music soothes the mind of a person suffering from an 
excess of enthusiasm and works a kind of catharsis is also to the point. As to 
our difficulty of specifying the function of tragedy, apart from the speculation 
about what might have been Aristotle’s solution of it, we can recognize the 
awkward situation that if we do not indicate any beneficial action of tragedy 
on the audience we virtually condemn it and all our fine analysis of this type of 
art is sheer waste of time and mental energy. And if we admit some beneficial 
action of tragedy how can we describe it but on the analogy of medicinal cure 
and toning? 

So that the therapeutic significance of catharsis must be somehow retained. 
But how? It is here that the traditional Indian aesthetical theory of rasa can 
help us. This will help us to tide over both the difficulties mentioned above, 
namely, the historical one of settling what Aristotle might have meant by 
catharsis, and the philosophical one of finding for ourselves what human good 
tragedy can possibly effect. As to the first suggestion we can say, very generally, 
that the solution offered by classical Indian aestheticians would be acceptable 
to Aristotle. For the solution, as we shall presently see, rests on two points, 
one an intellectualistic attitude towards emotions, seeking to purify them of 
the passivity and blindness attached to them as they affect us in life, another the 
principle of suggestion which is indicated as the secret of this kind of purification 
that emotions undergo in drama. And while Aristotle manifestly shared the 
particular view of emotions, he was not unaware of the cause of transformation 
in tragedy of raw emotions into something fine and serene. This we shall see at 
the end of the essay. With regard to the second task, mentioned above, of deter- 
mining for ourselves the specific influence of tragedy on humanity, we may 
simply observe that we wholly subscribe to the answer given to the question by 
Indian aesthetics. We believe that the essential insight of the ancients holds 
good even today, the two thousand years of thought on the subject, especially 
that taken by the modern psychologists, have not disproved this essential in- 


‘8 Shakespeare Tragedy (1905), p. 23. 

'* As Gilbert Murray says in his preface to Bywater’s translation of Poetics (op. cit., p 
16). 

20 Politics, 1342 A 
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sight but have only proved its worth. We will, however, not endeavor to 
demonstrate this here. 

4.) Turning to the Indian speculation on the subject, then, the first thing 
that strikes us is the influence upon it of the traditional medicinal theory of 
Charaka and SuSruta.”! Bharata,” the father of Indian aesthetics, whose work 
Natyashastra (Dramaturgy) was taken as the only authoritative text on the 
subject by others, uses many key-terms to describe the characteristic tragic 
effects that are found in the works of these medical authorities. It is natural to 
suppose that Bharata, like Aristotle, used these terms metaphorically, and so, 
investing them with new meaning yet retained something of the old. Now the 
key-term used by Bharata, and following him all the rest of Indian aestheticians, 
to describe the character of tragic effect is rasa and this is originally a physiologi- 
cal term and figures in the medicinal literature (called ayurveda) of India. It 
means the physical quality of taste and also any one of these six tastes, viz., 
sweet, acid, salt, bitter, astringent and insipid. These six kinds of tastes severally 
characterize the six bodily humors which are known by their tastes.” All this is 
found in Hippocrates also who enumerates those very six physical qualities of 
taste (Greek reos) as characterizing six bodily humors. Bharata also follows 
this in his dramaturgy where he defines rasa by the quality of taste, as it is done 
in the medical literature of his time, using the same word used therein.2®> Bharata 
also says at first that there are six rasas or principal emotions in a drama, but 
later that there are eight.2® Now when the medical ideas of his time influenced 
him so much, it is safe to surmise that the idea of cure will color his view of the 


or 


function of tragedy.” Then Bharata could not, and he did not, as many of his 
terms show, pass by the Yoga of Patanjali which was no less a cultural influence 
of the time than the medical science, and this taught men how to purify the mind 


21 They are generally known to belong to Ist c. A.D. too. The science of medicine and 
surgery which they founded had its sources in much earlier works and cumulative ex 
perience of the people. 

2 Who most probably lived in Ist century A.D 

% See, e.g., Charaka-Sanghita, Sutra-Sthanam, 26.12, and Suéruta-Sanghitd, Sutra 
Sthanam, 14.2. Iam indebted to Mr. R. K. Sen’s brochure A Comparative Study of Greek and 
Indian Poetics and Aesthetics (Calcutta, 1954), for this and some other information about 
Greek and Indian medical theories. His thesis is that both Bharata and Aristotle meant by 
tragic function a simple allopathic cure of emotions by their opposites, e.g., pity and fear 
cancelling one another. This we have discussed and summarily rejected. Mr. Sen relies too 
much on the medical analogy and cares too little for the concrete aesthetic situation. We 
have here shown how the medical analogy works in a subtle and tenuous manner. There is 
some sort of mental cure and toning up effected by tragedy but the principle of cure, either 
homeopathic or allopathic, has little significance here. Perhaps the homeopathic principle 
applies a little in the case of balance and harmony produced on the mind by the similar 
qualities found in drama, but, as we have shown, this is not the essential curative effect of 
drama and it contributes but a small part to the tragic repose. But Prof. Sen does not refer 
to this element in dramatic effect. 

24 Ancient Medicine, Chs. XIV and XVIII. 

25 Natyashdstra, 6.31; Charaka-Sanghita, S.S. (1.33); Suéruta-Sanghité, S.S. (42.3). 

26 Bharata, op cit., 6.31 and 6.38. 

27 However, like Aristotle, Bharata too does not seem to make any use in aesthetics of the 
specific theory of cure which ruled Indian medicine. This was the allopathic principle of 
opposites. See Charaka, op. cit., 8.8. 1.30-31. 
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of all disquietude and bring it back to its inherent state of freedom and bliss. 
As a result of these two influences upon him, one a science of cure of the body 
and another of the mind, we find in Bharata and, so, in Indian aesthetics in 
general which he fathered, the concept of tragic effect as a sort of cure and a 
tonic for the mind. The medical analogy plays a definite though subtle role in 
the theory of rasa or aesthetic delight first formulated by Bharata and developed 
by his followers, chiefly Abhinavagupta.* 

5.) Bharata lays down the principle of generation of rasa or aesthetic delight 
in drama thus: rasa is nothing but the relish of a principal or elemental human 
emotion, like love, pity, fear, heroism and mystery, which forms the pervasive 
dominant note of a dramatic piece. This taste of the dominant emotion is made 
available by means of a number of minor and transitory emotions depicted in 
the piece by means of representations of characters, their physical manifestations 
of feelings and their surroundings or background.” Now as interpreted by 
Abhinavagupta,” rasa is at once an emotional exaltation and a state of serenity. 
For such an emotion resides in the mind of the audience as a powerful and per- 
manent disposition and is brought out or manifested by the play in a peculiar 
manner. The emotion is stirred up by certain other emotions which serve as ac- 
cessories to it and which, though less elemental or powerful in human nature than 
the latter and much less enduring in the play, support this principal emotion 
which dominates the atmosphere of the play as a steady and pervading at- 
mosphere. Thus, for instance, the emotion of love that dominates the atmosphere 
of Romeo and Juliet does so through the auxiliary and transient emotions, like 
longing, rashness, anxiety, sadness, joy, self-pity, stupefaction and bewilder- 
ment, suggesting and sustaining the chief emotion.*! Now the chief emotion, as 
thus awakened in the mind of the audience, has a different quality or flavor from 
that aroused in life. Here the emotion is brought out by suggestion and resides 
in an ideal plane as forms or essences of their specific contents or instances in 
actuality. The ordinary emotion (bhava) is said to be transformed into an extraor- 
dinary mood (rasa) which is but aesthetic delight embodied in the particular 
emotion or, viewed in a different manner, it is but the original emotion trans- 
figured by aesthetic delight. The change that is brought about in the emotion, as 
it is ordinarily undergone in life, by dramatic presentation of it, is that the 
emotion is not felt as a personal psychical affectation but an inter-personal ideal 
object of contemplation. 


28 Who lived in the 10th century A.D. and wrote Abhinavabhdrati, a commentary on 
Bharata’s Ndatyashdstra. His other work on aesthetics is a commentary on Anandabardhan’s 
Dhanydloka, the latter (9th century A.D.) dealing with the theory of suggestion in poetry 
and drama. It is called Dhanydlokalocana. We shall refer to these works of Abhinavagupta 
by A. B. and D. L. respectively 

29 Bharata, op. cit., 6.31-33. He mentions some eight dominant emotions corresponding to 
eight kinds of rasa they give rise to when they are tasted in drama. 

0 See A. B. (op. cit.) VI, 34. and D. L. (op. cit.) 1.4-5. Also see Kavyaprakdéa (op. cit.), 
4.28, where the view of Abhinavagupta on rasa is ably summarized. 

3! Bharata says that the dominant emotion is like a king while the minor ones are his 
attendants (N.S. 7.7) and he describes the kinds of representations appropriate for de- 
picting love. Fear, indolence, cruelty and disgust should not function as auxiliaries to love. 
That there should be only one principal emotional mood in a play and the rest should be 
subservient to it is important. See, e.g., D. L. 3.21 
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We may understand this distinction made by Abhinavagupta and others be- 
tween an emotion as an ordinary psychical content (bhava) and as an extraor- 
dinary object of aesthetic contemplation (rasa) by the analogous distinction 
made in logic between an idea as a psychical content and as an ideal one. Ides 
as a psychical content or as it is actually represented by some image in the mind 
functions as a symbol meaning the idea or thought which has a logical being.™ 


When we think of a chair we have an image of it which is derived from our pre- 


vious perception of different chairs on different occasions, but this image is found 
charged with meaning. The image is particular, changing with time for a par- 
ticular person and differing with different persons, but the thought of the chair 
is an identical reference beyond this subjective occurrence. The emotions actually 
suffered in life may be compared to images that sometimes float in the mind 
without meaning anything as it happens when we do not think but merely enter- 
tain images. We do not know then what we are imaging, but may later remember 
them and then interpret them as meaning such and such objects. But we did not 
mean anything then. Emotions suffered in actuality may also be compared to 
sensations without interpretations put upon them by thought which transforms 
them into percepts. In some absent-minded state of our mind we merely look at 
something without knowing what we are looking at, that is we look but do not 
see anything. We may later remember the sensations and then know what we were 
looking at. But, again, this knowledge is the result of an after-thought. 

Emotions, then, as suffered in life, are like uninterpreted images and sensations, 
uninformed by thought. They are, therefore, blindly and passively undergone. 
But as enjoyed in drama they are contemplated upon and their meanings are 
revealed to the mind which, therefore, while experiencing them in a way, escapes 
them in a significant sense. The audience undergoes the emotions depicted on the 
stage in a way, they weep and laugh as they do in life, but these they feel not as 
real but symbolical, charged with meanings. This is the secret of aesthetic delight. 
The secret is the intellectual operation involved in aesthetic experience where 
the emotions are evoked in the mind through suggestion.** The mind concerns 
itself with the intelligible essence or meaning of the emotion. For this is alone the 
object intended or meaning signified by drama where everything that figures, 
the characters, their speeches, actions and other physical manifestations like 
smiles and tears, and their background— is representative and symbolical in 
nature, referring beyond them to some meaning which is necessarily some generic 
essence. 

This aspect of the matter is significant and has been discussed in Indian 
aesthetics where it is called “the generalizing process’ in artistic representa- 
tion.** The representations in drama are all particulars in one sense yet general 
in another and more important sense. They are signs representing certain gen 
eral objects. Thus a tree on the stage is just an image of a tree standing for any 
one of the class of trees. And so is a character, say a young lady sitting under 


82 See, e.g., F. H. Bradley, Principles of Logic (1883), Ch. I. Bradley has not made any 
distinction between a sign and symbol here. We have also not made any. 

3 It is a serious fault to name an emotion in drama, that is to express it directly instead of 
suggesting. Kdvyaprakdaéa VII, 60-62. 

34 See A. B. 6.34. 28. Kavyaprakdéga IV, 28. It is called Sédhdranikarana. 
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the tree, and so are her tears. They are all essentially ideal and not real. They are 
merely particular and real for one who is not aware that what is going on before 
him is a play. A little child may have this view and we can also deliberately choose 
to adopt it for a while. However, we usually approach good drama with a proper 
contemplative mood. To help this and to check naturalistic tendencies, drama 
employs certain means, such as frequent orchestral music, particularly before the 
opening scene, gorgeous stage decorations and rich make-up and dress. These 
are aids to “psychical distancing’ which is a necessary condition of artistic 
appreciation and joy and Indian aesthetics recognizes this fully.*® So we see that 
the representations in drama stand for general meanings which are more or less 
identical for all. Now the emotions these generalized meanings will suggest, by 
virtue of their association with the latter in the mind,** are naturally generalized 
and ideal (as against particular and real) ones. So is the dominant emotion called 
up and sustained by them. The emotions evoked in a play are de-individuated, 
dislodged at once from the specific objects they characterize in reality (and by 
which they are aroused in life) and from the particular subjects who suffer them. 
They are apprehended in the aesthetic attitude in an impersonal manner as logi- 
cal entities are done in the cognitive one, and the question of their abode and of 
their relation to the particular minds on the one hand and the objects on the 
other are for the metaphysician to tackle. We, as aestheticians may only note 
how feelings and emotions can be contemplated as generic essences and, how 
therefore, they can serve to delight and unify the audience that in enjoying them 
enjoys but its own spontaneity of consciousness and the essential sameness of 
the latter in all persons. Drama thus liberates man from the passivity of blind 
feelings and also from his self-isolation and gives him a taste of his essential 
self that is active and lucid in knowledge and is social. 

6.) An aspect of dramatic effect may now be brought out. As has been already 
alluded to before, there is an element of organization of the minor and transitory 
emotions that strike up one principal emotion, rich and intense, which dominates 
the drama. Richards seizes upon this aspect of the tragedy and accounts for 
tragic repose in terms of it.” We have to mark two kinds of combination of emo- 
tions in a play. One is the mutual reinforcement of like emotions, for instance, 
those of longing, anxiety, despair and lassitude combining to suggest separated 
love. Another is the resolution of two apparently unlike emotions into one, for 
instance, of pity and terror as in a Greek tragedy, into a higher one for which 
we have no name. Again the resolution of infatuation and disgust or of tenderness 
and rage into some highly complex and intense kind of love may be cited. Certain 
devices are mentioned in Indian aesthetics for resolving two contrary emotions 
which otherwise produce bathos.** We know how effectively Shakespeare resolved 
tragic emotions with comic ones to produce an emotional quality of a higher 
order. The Grave-digger’s scene in Hamlet or the Clown-scene in Antony and 
Cleopatra is not a mere comic relief; it heightens the tragic effect. Now we may 


35 See, e.g., A. B. 6.34. 

36 This association is the result of experience where the particular instances of the general 
objects represented in the play are found to arouse particular emotions. 

* Richards, op. cit., pp. 245-6. See note, 16 above. 

% E.g., Mammata, op. cit., VII, 63-65. 
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note that besides these two kinds of combination operating in the sphere of 
emotions there are also combinations of incidents and characters all contribut- 
ing directly or indirectly to the evocation of the chief emotion of the piece. There 
is thus a fine organization and also adjustment of means to ends which elements 
work upon the mind of the audience producing therein an amount of balance 
and repose. 

7.) Now we may collect the threads of our discussion and hasten to our con- 
clusion. Catharsis may have a very general and tenuous therapeutic sense in 
aesthetics meaning the balance and purification of the mind. We have found that 
the ruling idea of illness and cure current in the traditional Greek and Indian 
medicine as well as in Yoga may have some application in understanding of the 
tragic effect in particular. We have just seen that drama may produce balance 
and harmony in one’s mind by virtue of these qualities being present in it. But 
more important is the fact that a good drama, while evoking a certain emotion, 
elemental in human nature, through certain other less elemental ones that appear 
and disappear in quick succession in the drama to awaken and sustain the chief 
one, affords a lucid insight into the latter. There is a consequent serenity char- 
acteristic of contemplative enjoyment of an intelligible object. The generic es- 
sence of the emotion is realized while what is undergone functions as a symbol, 
at once actual and ideal, like a spoken word or an image that intends an object. 
This happens because the dramatic representations themselves have a dual 
nature, they are specific and actual yet representative of generic and ideal ob- 
jects which they mean. The audience concentrates on these meanings, and, so, 
following the suggestions of the drama realizes the emotions in their generic 
intelligible aspect. This predominantly intellectual and impersonal attitude is 
helped by certain external factors of drama like music and decorations. 

We may now add two points to bring out the full significance of the above 
findings. First, the contemplative attitude in art has a certain resemblance to 
the intellectual apprehension in science and philosophy. In both there is imper- 
sonality or freedom from involvement in the object contemplated and seized 
while the opposite quality characterizes a feeling and doing. Yet there is some 
difference between them. For while the object contemplated in art, some principal 
emotion in its generic form, is realized as a self-contained and self-subsistent one, 
and so, the mind rests on it, the object apprehended in purely theoretic dis- 
ciplines is ever referring beyond itself to other objects to which it has to be 
related in thought in order to know it fully. The ratiocinative or discursive mind 
does not come to any rest anywhere, but is involved in an infinite regress. It is 
roving, so the characteristic serene delight afforded by artistic appreciation is 
not found in the theoretic activity. Moreover the disinterestedness of the scientist 
and the philosopher is not so complete or genuine as that of the artist or the be- 
holder of art. For the former is said to know nature in order to use and master it, 
the theoretic activity being provisional and subservient to the practical one. The 
scientist knows nature to control her, while the philosopher knows in order to 
know and realize his highest good. But the artist has no such ulterior motive, 
he seeks to enjoy emotions depicted in art for their own sakes. And this leads us 
to the second point. The contemplative enjoyment of an emotion gives one an 
insight into the generic form of the emotion and one’s mind then sheds away, as 
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we saw, its naturalistic attitude. That is, the mind in aesthetic experience escapes 
its everyday disposition to take a personal and practical interest in the world. 
And, now, following the Indian aestheticians, we may observe that the mind in 
this mood realizes its essential nature. ‘Rasa is realization of one’s own con- 


” 


sciousness as colored by emotions,”’ says Bharata.** The self degenerates as man 
takes too much real interest in the world and gets involved in it. The mind then 
loses its native joy and freedom. The remedy is art where the mind is made self- 
aware and free from any objective necessity. The mind then gets a temporary 
relief from its tension and outward pressure. This experience is blissful and acts 
as a restorative for it which emerges out with an exalted serenity and self-knowl- 
edge. This is the cathartic action of drama and this accounts for the “proper 
pleasure” spoken of by Aristotle and the “extraordinary charm” by 
Abhinavagupta.*° 

Catharsis, then, consists essentially in bringing the mind of the audience 
back to its own inherent state of freedom and clarity from its blind involvement 
in the world. This is a purificatory action of art as the mind is purified of its 
egotistic-pragmatic attachment to the world. These impurities veil the mind 
from its essential nature which is contemplative, joyous and free. Besides this 
purificatory action catharsis also includes a minor element, namely, the feeling 
of balance and harmony that art produces in the mind by virtue of these qualities 
found in it in a marked degree. 

8.) Now a few remarks as to the acceptability of such a view to Aristotle. So 
far as the element of balance and harmony in catharsis is concerned, Aristotle 
could have no objection to it, for he recognizes these factors as marks of health 
and as well as of a good tragedy. Measure or proper proportion was a ruling idea 
in Greek medicine and so was it in Greek ethics and aesthetics. We remember 
Aristotle’s principle of the golden mean which implies balance and proportion. 
With regard to aesthetics we know that for Aristotle ‘‘the chief forms of beauty 
are order and symmetry and definiteness”’ by which mathematics is particularly 
marked.“ The beautiful is for him the “appropriate.’’ Considering the other and 
chief element in catharsis, the purification of the mind of its over-much involve- 
ment in the world, we see that Aristotle also regarded emotions to be self- 
regarding in life and poetry as purifying the egotistic elements in them, trans- 
forming them into something pure and tranquil.“ Thus he might have accepted 
a kind of disinterested contemplation of emotions for their own sakes and a 
consequent freedom of the mind from its egotistic or practical impulses as 
characterizing poetry. That emotions in life cloud our judgment was a traditional 


*® Bharata, op. cit., 6.35. Also Visvanath says, ‘‘Rasa is identical with the taste of one’s 
own blissful self”? Sahityadarpana (14c. A.D.). 3.35. See also, Abhinavagupta, D. L. 1.4. 
And since the Indian aestheticians held the disinterested self-consciousness to be of the 
nature of God (Brahma), they said that rasa is an experience akin to that of God or ultimate 
reality. See. D. L. 2.4. 

40 D—. L. 3.33. 

41 See Metaphysics, 1078a, 32ff. 

# Topics, 102, a, 6. Also “Beauty is a matter of size and order,” (Poetics, Bywater, op. 
eit., p. 40). 

48 See S. H. Butcher, op. cit., pp. 254-268. 
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notion in Greek philosophy and Aristotle shared it.“ Reason is for him the essen- 
tial part of the soul, the only part that does not die in it, and the emotions have 
to be judicially enjoyed and strictly kept under the control of reason. So, if pure 
intellectual attitude of the mind marks its most elevated and noble state, aesthetic 
activity that reveals the appropriate form or generic essence of emotions, lifts 
the mind from the bondage and clouding effect of the emotions and brings it 
back to its health. As to the doubt whether Aristotle would accept the fact that 
tragedy reveals the forms of the emotions to the mind and, so, provides a lucid 
intellectual feast rather than a blind emotional one, this may be got round if 
we consider these points. First, he held that tragedy, being an art, aims at beauty 
which to him is the appropriate or the essential form of a thing, and since tragedy 
for him depicts the tragic emotions of pity and fear, it must, evoke them so as 
to reveal their essential forms or truths. Secondly, he regards tragedy to be an 
imitation like music, but then it is clear that, like the latter, it does not imitate 
anything but the forms of things, and so, if it imitates ‘‘an action” that is serious 
and complete in itself,*® it only represents the essential idea or truth of human 
life in one of its aspects of doing and undergoing. Naturally this will involve 
imitation of pity and fear also in the same sense. Thirdly, he explains the peculiar 
delight we all have in imitation, in an intellectual manner, by saying that we 
love to learn something. Can this be not applicable to tragic delight in the sense 
that we love to learn about pity and fear in tragedy ?*® 

Thus though Aristotle had no idea of this sort of psycho-therapic purification, 
and the word “catharsis” meant for him some sort of religious purification (be- 
sides medicinal purgation), yet we can see that he would have no objection to 


our view of the function of tragedy and to our meaning of that endlessly sug- 
gestive and ambiguous word he used to describe it. 


In fact Aristotle might understand the Indian theory in his own words thus. 
The human reason apprehends the essence or forms of things which are po- 
tentially in it, and in this consists the proper function and delight of man. The 
forms of the complex emotions like those of music” are not apparent to ordinary 
minds but a poet seizing them presents them through an artificial medium, and 
in this consists making (poesis) and imitation (mimesis). Tragedy imitates the 
appropriate idea of that aspect of life which is marked by pity and fear and 


4 See, e.g., Rhetoric (2.1), where he defines emotions like pity, fear, jealousy, etc., as what 
alter our judgment. The orator is advised to carry his point by appealing to the emotion 
of the judge and the jury 

45 See Bywater, op. cit., p. 35. 

46 See Jbid, p. 29. Aristotle here gives two reasons of delight in imitation, one the pleasure 
that the mere translation of an object in another medium gives us, another the joy we take 
in learning something. His illustration of the latter kind of pleasure does not show that he 
meant such a view of the matter as we have suggested here. ‘‘The reason of the delight in 
seeing the picture is that one is at the same time learning—gathering the meaning of things, 
e.g., that the man there is so and so”’ (loc. cit.). Yet we believe he would readily accept our 
view of the matter, that is, that tragedy gives us a knowledge of the emotions of pity and 
fear, and so, a peculiar pleasure associated with them which are themselves painful. 

47 Politics (1340a, 12ff.). Aristotle says that music is a typical imitative art. This shows 
that he believed art imitates intelligible forms of things and, so, is pre-eminently intellectual 
in nature. For what would music imitate in the sense of copying or mimicry? 
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represents it through plot, characters, and their thoughts and feelings. The 
represention is ideal as it is an imaginary whole, complete in itself with internal 
order; an autonomous world in itself. Thus it is that poetry is most philosophical® 
and its function is to reveal to man’s reason the forms of emotions which color 
and mark different aspects of his life. And since reason is the noblest portion 
of man’s soul and knowledge his highest good attended with the purest joy, 
tragedy that leads his mind to see into the forms of such important aspects of 
life as marked by pity and terror, is surely like a medicine to his soul. It clears 
the mind of its cloud of ignorance, error, and prejudice which are the results of 
the vegetative, sensitive, and the affective parts of his soul. It quickens the 
essential soul-life of the audience and brings it to its ideal state of being toward 
which its nature is to proceed, (as all things tend to realize their appropriate 
forms), and thus acting as a curative and a tonic. This is tragic catharsis. 

We conclude this rather speculative venture in comparative aesthetics with 
this remark that the Indian theory of rasa as well as Aristotle’s theory of cathar- 
sis, the latter as reconstructed here to resemble the former, are intellectualistic 
in one sense, yet not in another. For though they hold up before our eyes the 
elements of disinterested knowledge involved in the peculiar tragic delight and 
give in its terms an account of the function of drama somewhat analogous to 
that of a purificatory and tonic medicine, yet, as shown before,” they also stress 
the immediate taste of emotions. Dramatic experience on this traditional theory 
is as much a matter of emotional exaltation as of intellectual penetration into the 
emotions enjoyed. Another point to note is that this latter element does not 
involve any such abstractive and consecutive reasoning process, and any such 
(either remote or proximate) pragmatic interest, as characterize scientific knowl- 
edge, which is generally known as typically intellectual. The traditional phi- 
losophy we are dealing with had an intuitive theory of knowledge which fits 
well with the description of the aesthetic experience as a kind of knowledge. 
But, again, we must remember that this philosophy described this experience also 
in terms of emotional exaltation. One feels an emotion intensely, yet one does it, 
not as in life, but only to be intensely aware of it. We must not stress one element 
at the cost of the other and thus lose the wisdom of the ancients. 


48 See Bywater, op. cit., p. 43. 

49 See §1, and note 13, for Aristotle’s view. For the Indian view see $5. Rasa is said to be 
the taste of the principal emotion, this taste or experience involves an undergoing in some 
manner as well as an intellectual apprehension of the emotion. As explained before (loc. cit) 
the emotion as undergone functions as a sign or symbol of the generic essence of the emotion, 
the emotion in its latter and intelligible aspect is apprehended. It may be noted that this 
undergoing of emotions as a means to an apprehension of their generic essences and, so, this 
active and intelligent response to them instead of a passive and blind one, may occur even 
in one’s life when one takes an aesthetic interest in it and so views oneself as an actor, the 
world being one’s stage. 





A NEW APPROACH TO AN AESTHETIC OF MUSIC 
JOYCE MICHELL 


Music is conveyed by subtle symbols which reveal, upon analysis, deep and 
significant meanings pertinent to a true understanding of the art. To those 
listeners affected by its melodic-emotive force it is manifested as an importuning 
sound-pattern mingled with their own diverse imaginings. To those who respond 
to its idiomatic and formal contents, it is represented as a disciplined art based 
on the relative values of rhythm, melody, and harmony. The correlation of 
musical symbols with psychological attitudes communicated by music should not 
be ignored in a new approach to an aesthetic of the art because music as sound is 
a medium for the feelings of all humanity. Sound-patterns as symbols determine 
a relationship of expressive import in each structural element of the complex 
finally unified as musical form. 

Since no form of feeling can exist without its physiological condition, the func- 
tion of the creative mind in the composer must first be explored. The microchaos 
supplies the raw material for the cosmos which each man must build for himself, 
and the composer discovers that the phenomenal world furnishes the raw sub- 
stance for his final world of sound. Music is made up of temporal images since 
tone can project nothing else. The creation of music is a mental process for the 
reason that melodies are temporal image-patterns, and, as such, thought-material. 
An image is a psychical event, and it should be distinguished from other psychical 
events such as sensations and perceptions. The sensorial act is a selective gather- 
ing of sensory material and it is made up of little else than vague feeling-re- 
actions. The perceptual is a more complicated act of organizing sensory material 
which is immediately present, whereas the imaginal consists of a recreation of the 
perceptive material through memory activity or through the action of the creative 
imagination. The perceptual may be regarded as an interpretation of the sen- 
sorial effect, and the perceptual response is concerned with auditory organizations 
such as sequence, phrase, and progression in music. 

Imagery may be temporal or spatial but the thinking-process remains the 
same. Temporal images have their parts in succession, spatial images occur 
simultaneously. Although the thinking-process is not altered by a change of 
thought-content, the composer is differently affected as he creates in terms of 
temporal or spatial imagery. Space gives him a differentiation, a separation of his 
sensations which he accepts and nullifies. Time in its duration results in a pene- 
tration of gradually flowing states which propel him toward a unity. Eventually 
he is able to behold the tone-world of his creating. Yet is sound all? It is a con- 
venient medium for his talent and therefore capable of projecting his innermost 
feelings, but he knows that his sound-patterns are not lacking in intellectual 
content. Although he may use intensity, duration, pitch, and timbre as raw 
material and his creating constitute a basic process, his observing is complex and 
indirect. 

Since music is a representation of the entire thought-feeling of a personality 
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known as the composer, the aesthetician must explore this process of symbolic 


expression. A fundamental correspondence exists between sound and idea, musical 
shape and inner feeling, and this outlines the formation of melodic style, harmoni- 
zation, rhythm, and tone-color. The foundation of the symbol lies in association, 
a correlation between sensations, ideas, and emotions. A distinction must be 
made between symbols that are merely the result of arbitrary association, or of 
the perception of likenesses between objects, and that symbolism which gives 
intimation of accumulated relationships between states of feeling. It is not pos- 
sible for music to express scientific symbols, and my concern is not with musical 
personifications, insignia, or emblems. A symbol, which is only an arbitrary sign, 
has no meaning except through a previous agreement in its linking with some 
definite idea. A descriptive or interpretative symbol may refer to an emotional 
state, or to elements of sense-data brought into relation with personal feeling. 

It should be established that the musical symbol emanates from the subjective 
and objective world. The distinction between subjective and objective data is 
often fallacious; the usual error is that objects of direct experience are in the 
mind and so may be called subjective, or outside the mind, and so, objective. 
Subjective and objective are two different names for the same thing, placed 
differently within the mind. A thing that has not yet reached the stage where it 
can be observed is subjective, to be sure, and when it is observed on the re- 
constructive levels of thought, objectivity results at a quasi-distance, still within 
the mind. The subjective is really that which is too immature to be observed 
as an object. This explains Mozart’s creative process. He conceived his music 
perfectly before writing it down in score. This also clarifies Beethoven’s phe- 
nomenal accomplishments after his deafness had supposedly forbidden him the 
world of sound. 

Symbolism is inherent to the texture of human life, and in the symbolic transfer 
of emotion one finds the basis of musical art. Emotions either inhibit or intensify 
each other. Every primary emotion may be said to form a complexus which 
expresses directly the constitution of an individual. Each emotion must insist 
on its symbolic transfer to the unity of the main effect, a synthetic process, in 
reality. Symbolism thus becomes an exemplification of the unity of experience. 
The preliminary conception of the musical symbol arises in the realm of the 
composer’s imagination, effects a transition to the concrete level, and there as- 
sumes a form which makes it understandable. The symbolism of his personal 
experience is thus projected into ordered sound. 

The deflections occurring in the composer’s mind are of the utmost importance 
in understanding his music. It is fruitless to assert that his symbolic images are 
the result of an association by analogy. The analogy is a resemblance between 
references, but if the idea acts as a reference, the image cannot be one, and 
without doubt the idea contains the reference which thought proceeds to analyze. 
The analogy between an idea and an image can only be indirect for when re- 
flection begins about an idea, the mind takes into consideration associations 
similar to the references making up the idea, and thought is thereby deflected 
from the central theme of the idea. The composer’s symbolism becomes a process 
oi reassociation, the result of an effort to rejoin the image and the idea. The sym- 
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bolic image is separated from the idea of which it is a symbol, but upon going 
back to the source, one is cognizant of the fact that fundamentally it is founded 
entirely within the idea. The idea is the sole element possible to living thought, 
and the references to which it furnishes the tissue exist to express and complete 
it. The idea is nothing of itself; it defines only itself, but with the symbolic 
image it takes on form. Symbolic images in time are the first constituents of 
meaning and hence of musical knowledge. The composer’s capacity to retain the 
effect of the stimulus without an outside activity increases his ability to create. 
The world to which he first reacted, namely that of duration, intensity, pitch, 
and timbre eventually becomes organized into symbols toward which his future 
activities will be directed, or, in other words, he achieves a style of composition. 

In a scientific analysis of music, chord progressions, modulations, extensions, 
and cadences are considered. In an aesthetic exposition one should be interested 
in how appropriate the means are that produce a given result, allowing always for 
fluctuations in mood as conveyed through varying methods. A composer gives 
form to emotive-conative states through musical patterns. In this process his 
symbols serve as intelligible records and vehicles for communication. The re- 


actions of a creative musician to the society of his time provide many facts for 
determining the temper of his specific culture but not all the proof lies here. 


Leisure and luxury may produce a glorification of the ego with its concomitants 
of that which is decorative and distinctive in musical art. The art of the castle 
may be exemplified in troubadour songs, frottole, madrigals, and the opera, but 
these forms run parallel with the motets, masses, oratories, and chants of the 
cathedral. One may expect musical themes to symbolize characteristic interests 
of an age because it is, after all, the human response to music that provides for 
its continuance. The symbols employed by music become partially apparent 
wuere there is an understanding of Gothic builders or Baroque technicians, and 
the society which supported them. 

Even music notation may be considered an elementary manifestation of sym- 
bolic thinking, with its history from Byzantine ekphonetic, which merely indi- 
cated the rise and fall of the voice for Gospel reading, to the scores of Stravinsky 
which present examples of expert manipulation of notation formulas, showing 
the direction of musical needs with reference to fixation and stability. For the 
aim of notation from its incipiency was to provide a means of preserving the 
association of musical tone with its symbolic meaning, whether with or without 
words. In the study of ancient music it is necessary to translate the written 
symbols into tonal sounds and thereby discover what ideas were represented. 
The unit of measurement in Greek music was the shortest note, the length of the 
shortest syllable; it could be increased by multiplication but never divided. So 
the rhythm of classical poetry and music was made up of the proportional rela- 
tions between these units and their multiples. The rhythm of Western poetry 
and music, in contrast, was based on a feeling of progression and direction which 
was aided by dynamic melodic and harmonic accents. Notation is based on rhyth- 
mical relationships and it must be comprehended as a changing symbol in the 
art of expressing meaning in music. 

A musical scale is an organic phenomenon, a product of our psychic functions, 
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and it is evolving continuously. The tones of a scale are the constituent elements 
of a tonality. The synthetic chord of Scriabin, the whole-tone scale of Debussy, 
the twelve-tone system of Schénberg, and the polytonal constructions of Milhaud 
prove this evolution. Tonality is closely connected with the antique doctrine of 
ethos. It played a part in Handel’s cosmology; to him the key of F sharp major 
was a transcendental one. Beethoven mentioned that B minor was black and 
foreboding to his imagination. Rimsky-Korsakov possessed a keen sense of the 
significance of each key; he stated that many composers regarded A flat as the 
tonality of youth, spring, or dawn. 

Form in music can never be considered a wholly permanent symbol since 
forms are in constant flux. Form means an idealized mode of expression, and the 
aesthetic judgement of it rests in the reciprocal relationship of parts within the 
whole. The art that becomes manifest in time alone will of necessity assume a 
different kind of form since it is a problem of movement and therefore an in- 
tegration of successive units. There are only six existing forms in music: the 
Simple Binary, the Simple Ternary, Sonata Form, Rondo, Air with Variations, 
and Fugue. The evolution of musical form is a requisite for the aesthetician 
because there are certain basic principles involved in the history of form that 
exhibit symbolic thinking, and every advance in musical art arises from a new 
type of symbolic transformation. In the period known as the Baroque the mono- 
thematic principle consisted of an idea and its expansion by exploitation. As the 
melodic continuity of baroque music began to disintegrate, a new dualistic princi- 
ple of thematic development evolved, based on contrast and tension; this fostered 
the growth of the sonata, the concerto, and the symphony. Whereas, the 
rhapsodic tendencies of the romantic era broke down the large classical forms and 
gave rise to fresh improvisations leading to the symphonic poem and tone poem, 
both of which relied on symbolic allusions for their aspects of unity. 

In textual observances there were general practices in the Renaissance madrigal 
that illustrate the homogeneous pattern in attitude towards words as symbols. 
When Luca Marenzio (d. 1599) wrote “‘di cinque perle,” he used five appropriate 
closely-linked notes. When day and night occurred in a madrigal text, open notes 
were employed to symbolize the transmission of light and black notes for dark- 
ness. When Palestrina (d. 1594) wrote in the Song of Solomon the words “I am 
black,”’ he used black notes throughout. Composers of the sixteenth century 
produced black notes for the word “blind,” and “piangere’’ usually required a 
modulation to the minor because it was a keenly-felt expression. The attitude of 
the Renaissance towards words as symbols is paralleled in the instrumental 
music of later centuries. Orchestral tremolos were written to depict roaring gales, 
the pounding of the sea, and the pelting of raindrops; plaintive woodwinds 
imitated the bleating of sheep in pastoral scenes, bird calls were reproduced by 
dulcet flute tones, and the various moods of nature came in for descriptive dis- 
plays that defy good taste. A general practice may be noted in all periods to 
employ diatonic intervals for the suggestion of placid or joyous feeling and chro- 
matic accidentals for impassioned, forceful, or languishing emotion. It is a 
mistake, however, to limit musical symbolism merely to its descriptive and im- 
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pressionistic aspects. There is a deeper symbolism in music, more remote and 
recondite to be analyzed, than these realistic symbols. 

The exploitation of the musical symbol has produced an unexpected richness 
of detail, a grandeur of ornamentation, and fresh stimuli for the irnagination of 
the lover of music. The predominance of the emotional element in music has 
been over-emphasized by aestheticians in the past. Emotion as a basal awareness 
has made artistic creation possible but where the passion for measurement has 
been too conscious we have had musical geometry. Man’s propensity for measure- 
ment is a sign of fear, of the urge to chart the unknown, whereas his capacity for 
feeling is a sign, certainly, of his acceptance of life in its richest meanings. The 
emancipation of the feelings may be accomplished in the art of music but a re- 
finement of the senses comes out of an emotional exactitude, a positive condition 
of balance and proportion. 

Although tonal music culminated with Beethoven and was supremely under- 
stood by him, it remained for the impressionists to accomplish a unity based on 
symbols. Impressionism marked the triumph of the associated theme. The mo- 
tives of this music dealt with varieties of light and color in sound, and the effort 
of such composers was to make evident the incessant palpitation of the life of a 
rhythmic spirit which can never be regulated by formal rules. Thus symbolism 
in the movement known as Impressionism opened new horizons for all who have 
keen receptivity and sufficient creative imagination to grasp, assimilate, and 
analyze what the artists had to offer. In my opinion, we are still in the midst of 
Impressionism in music and our prerogative is to approach its aesthetic through 
appropriate symbols. 

Music, in the future, should be considered in the field of aesthetics as a solitary 
problem. Too many correlations have been made, with poetry, with painting and 
sculpture. As a fine art it requires a separate consideration and observation be- 
cause of its temporal one-dimensional imagery. To mix its properties with spatial 
possibilities is erroneous and leads the aesthetician into nineteenth-century chaos. 
The rhythms of music, however simulated in other arts, furnish adequate stimuli 
for analyses of progressions in time. The forms of music, however changing, 
point to the highway of styles within comprehensible frameworks. Stylistic 
description should lead the way back to the individual artist and his symbolic 
thinking. 





THE MUSIC OF POETRY 
JOHN HOLLANDER 


By ‘‘the music of poetry” we generally mean all of the nonsemantic properties 
of the language of a poem including not only its rationalized prosody, but its 
actual sound on being read, and certain characteristics of its syntax and imagery 
as well. This poetic ‘“‘music’”’ has been assigned varied purposes in our literary 
history, from those of adornment, by the Neo-classicists, to those of intrinsic 
necessity, by the symbolistes. No matter what our commitment, or that of a poet 
we are scrutinizing, may be on this score, however, we would probably agree that 
because of this ‘‘music,” the effects of a poem operate on the reader in ways in 
which the words of a telegram do not. 

Most of us would also agree that the elements of instrumental music do not 
carry meanings as do certain elements of language. We should also have to con- 
cede, however, that other units of language are akin to, and in some cases identical 
with, these musical building-blocks. Aside from the phonemes, or ultimate signifi- 
cant sounds of a particular language, there are those properties of relative stress, 
pitch, and duration that can only be perceived as members of a series. These 
last have no existence individually: one cannot produce a single rhyming syl- 
lable, for example, just as he cannot clap one hand. All of these elements eventu- 
ally become combined into meaning units of a language, but their organization, 
at a more primitive level, distinguishes that which is poetry from that which is 
not. As in the case of music, the more we realize the ‘‘meaninglessness”’ of these 


building-blocks, the more we struggle to deal rationally with the ways in which 
they affect us. 
Since antiquity, however, literary history has been continually confronted 


with various analogical couplings of music and poetry. A medieval Latin con- 
ductus, a troubadour vers, or a virelai of Machaut actually united forms and con- 
ventions, almost as in Greek music. The high Renaissance, after diversifying 
development of the two arts, sought to achieve its own version of the Greek 
unification of music and poetry. The Baroque treated them as “Sphere-born, 
harmonious sisters,’’ functioning as embellishment and instruction, almost like 
Hobbes’ “fancy” and ‘‘Judgment.’’ Romanticism sought in the programmatic 
character of its music to identify it with poetry as transfigured experience. 
Scraps of all these doctriries remain in our vocabulary, and our own age has 
proliferated metaphorical descriptions of poetic entities in musical terms, and 
vice versa. Poetics today must thus face a tradition in which music and poetry 
are judged at various times identical, sister rituals with a mother in Classical 
antiquity, complementary intellectual processes, parallel channels for emotional 
floods, and, in our own day, dissimilar crafts that similarly ennoble and alienate 
their artisans. 

Today, in our attempt to describe the “‘music of poetry,” we find our language 
and habits of thought unnecessarily complicated by an intricate metaphor, 
yoking by violence together what have become dissimilar activities. Prosody is a 
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particularly treacherous study right now. Unlike the metrists of antiquity and 
later ages, faced with the relatively simple task of describing canonical styles, 
“rules how to compose,” in short, today we must understand conflicting rationales 
of the varied styles of an intricate tradition, and of a patchwork present descend- 
ing from many areas of it simultaneously. Ever since Sidney Lanier hailed music 
and poetry as “‘the two species of the genus art of sound,” prosodists, following 
his example, have felt free to turn to musical notation and terminology to help 
them unravel the problems they have inherited. 

Aside from clarifying some of the historic confusions of stress and duration, 
however, too many musical prosodists have either swollen our lexicon of prosodi- 
cal terms, or, without knowing it, needlessly proliferated marginal entities. 


Notating a poem for vocal reading is one thing; reifying prosodic elements whose 
existence is suggested by the notational symbols, and then employing these 
entities in a purported description of the poem, is quite another. Now it is descrip- 
tion, adequate to various purposes of criticism, to which prosodical study has most 
frequently been committed. Historically, it has been continually stricken with 
inconclusive debate over ontology: ‘‘Does the foot exist?” ‘Is there quantity in 


English verse?” ‘“‘Does ‘hovering accent’ exist, and if so, where does it hover?” 
Usually quite wisely, one’s instinct leads him to avoid such questions. It must 
nevertheless be remembered that, as a famous logician has remarked, ‘‘What 
there is does not in general depend upon one’s use of language, but what one says 
there is does.’”! 

In attempting to keep this in mind in the following discussion of prosody and 
music, I shall not attempt to offer a new method of scansion, decked out with 
new terms and symbols drawn from music, and selective redefinitions of older 
ones. Neither will it be my intention to demonstrate stylistic similarities between 
the chromaticism of Gesualdo’s madrigals, the texture of Crashaw’s verse, and 
the chiaroscuro of Caravaggio. Rather, I shall critically examine something of 
the history of music’s identification with prosody in verse, and attempt to 
describe the limits of usefulness of any further comparisons between the two 
that we might choose to make. 


The first problem we shall have to face concerns the idea of the nature of 
music itself. Classical antiquity bequeaths us no single line of doctrine on the 
subject. Actually, the Pythagorean view of music as a mathematical model of 
universal order, and what might be called the Platonic view of music as a branch 
of rhetoric, have polarized and interacted throughout our history. The first of 
these, called by Boethius musica mundana, concentrates primarily on the organi- 
zations of musical structure, taking little interest in effects on a hearer, but 
making of them a donnée, like the apparent motions of the heavens. The second 
view, Boethius’ musica humana, involves the effects of musical forms and con- 
ventions upon the hearer; in it, formal considerations are subordinated to ethical 
and psychological ones. At various times in the past, one or another of these 
views has predominated, with various admixtures of a third, or Plotinian strand 
of tradition that makes of music an utter mystery. 


'W.V. Quine, From a Logical Point of View (Cambridge, Mass., 1953), p. 103 
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The conflict between these two views is an important one for aesthetics gener- 
ally, for it represents a traditional choice between concentrating on the structure 
of any work of art, or upon its effect. It marks the gap between the word, sound 
or image, and the feeling that it may purport to invoke in the hearer. A grave 
confusion on this score is built, as it were, into the English language. For in the 
coalescence, shortly after Chaucer’s time, of Latin modus (relating to structure) 
and Anglo-Saxon méd (relating to feeling), a complicated redistribution of mean- 
ings between “‘mode” and ‘‘mood”’ arose to terrify lexicographers and betray 
all but professional aestheticians.? Most important of all, however, is the fact 
that such confusions create a shaky bridge over the chasm between structure 
and effect. It is precisely this chasm which modern criticism has committed 
itself to filling in. 

It was Leibnitz who first grasped the real nature of this difficulty when he de- 
clared music to be a kind of ‘‘unconscious exercise in arithmetic,’ thus implying 
in one phrase the ultimately determinative character of music’s structure, as well 
as the compulsiveness of our tendency, on hearing it, to minimize all but its 
sensuous effects. For the Greeks, however, no such problem existed. Poetry was 
inseparable from music, and the origins of Greek prosody lay in purely musical 
principles. Proper music was almost exclusively vocal, and hence the intended 
effect of any composition lay unambiguously exposed in its text. The notation of 
Greek vocal music is of great prosodic interest. It indicated pitches only, one or 
two for each syllable of text. A singer, then, could simply fit these pitches to the 
duration-patterns indicated by the poetic meter and produce musical periods, 
corresponding to lines of verse, marked out in what we would call bars or meas- 
ures, corresponding to feet. 

But sequences of long and short durations cannot arrange themselves into 
musical patterns without the introduction of stresses, just as successively flashing 
red and green lights would require an accompanying click on every fourth red 
flash, for example, to produce perceptible groupings of an otherwise endless and 
unbroken continuum. Greek music employed the thesis, or stressed downbeat, 
and arsis, or unstressed downbeat, to mark off its feet or measures, even though 
Attic Greek, like modern French, possessed no phonemic stress itself. Stress 
patterns in Greek prosody may thus be seen to have served a musical purpose. 
The same sort of phenomenon can be seen, almost in reverse, in the development 
of bar-lines in baroque music. They became a necessity as instrumental music 
replaced vocal polyphony in predominance, since stress and syntactic patterns 
in the text could no longer give order to unbroken successions of notes. 

Greek prosody, then, originated in systems of vocal music. It was when the 
speakers of an originally stressed Latin poetry took over Greek conventions that 
our traditional prosodic problems began to arise. The superimposition of schemata 

2See my ‘‘Moedes or Prolaciouns in Chaucer’s ‘Boece’,’? Modern Language Notes, 
LXXI (1956), 397-399. 

> Monadology and other Philosophical Writings, tr. R. Latta (Oxford, 1898), p. 422n. Also, 
ef. The Principles of Nature and of Grace (Ibid., p. 422), where Leibnitz insists that ‘‘Music 
charms us, although its beauty consists only in the harmonies (convenances) of numbers and 


in the counting (of which we are unconscious but which nevertheless the soul does make) of 
£ 


the beats or vibrations of sounding bodies... ”’ 
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for the poetry of one language upon the hostile realities of another engender 
grave complexities; they may be seen in the effects of Romance prosodic con- 
ventions upon Old English, for example. But it was with the adaptation of 
Greek meters to Latin that poetry, originally inseparable from music, began to 
grow away from it. And it was then that poetry began to develop, in its meter, 
a music of its own. 

Actually, this whole account is complicated by the fact that two schools of 
thought eventually arose within Greek music itself, and it was their differences, 
discussed in uncomprehending detail by Roman grammarians, that became 
responsible for so much terminological confusion. The metrikoi, primarily rhet- 
oricians and grammarians, held to traditional principles of Greek verse, main- 
taining in particular that one long syllable should be made equal to two shorts. 
The rhythmikoi, musicians in our sense of the word, held for finer gradations in 
relative length. In essence, the latter group were arguing for melodies rhyth- 
mically independent of the text. Differences between ‘‘meter’ and ‘“rhythm”’ 
remained those of commitment to the independence of melody.‘ Acquired pairs 
of meanings, such as rational schema vs. actual sound, quantity vs. stress, and, 
more recently, the printed poem vs. the spoken one, have become pinned onto 
“meter” and “rhythm” only since the middle ages. 

Music in post-classical times, confined at first to the uses of the Church, 
eventually became an independent art with conventions, and eventually a history, 
of its own. Even the earliest theorists of the polyphonic period, during the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, were obliged to try to reconcile the respected authorities 
of Boethius, Cassiodorus, and Augustine, with the actual practice of their own 
day. The Scholia Enchiriadis, a tenth-century treatise, for example, discusses 
consonant intervals of the parallel organon that was unknown to classic times; 
then, to prove that such considerations only reaffirm the Pythagorean status of 
musica mundana as a branch of mathematics, the author invokes the following 
passage from Augustine’s De Ordine: Thus reason has perceived that numbers 
govern and make perfect all that is in rhythm (called ‘“‘numbers’’ in Latin) and in 
song itself.® 

It was just this use of the word “numbers” for prosody in general that the 
Elizabethan critics employed in trying to revive the prelapsarian marriage of 
music and poetry. Long after their divorce, and just at the time that their paths 
were departing from the parallel course to which Renaissance aesthetics had 
held them, a writer like Thomas Campion could argue from the ideology of 
harmonia mundi to the necessity of reéstablishing classic scansion in English. 
The first chapter of this Observations in the Art of English Poesy (1602), ‘‘intreat- 
ing of numbers in general,” maintains that ‘‘the world is made by Simmetry and 
proportion, and is in that respect compared to Musick, and Musick to Poetry.’’® 
The conclusion follows that numbers (i.e., classic quantitative scansion) must re- 


the terms 


‘T am indebted to Curt Sachs’ discussion of Greek meter in Rhythm and Tempo (New 
York, 1953), pp. 115-146. 

5 See Oliver Strunk (ed.), Source Readings in Music History (New York, 1950), pp. 
137-138. 

* Thomas Campion, Works, ed. Percival Vivian (Oxford, 1909), p. 35. 
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place rhyme and stress. The world had been redeemed from Medieval ignorance, 
adds Campion: “In those lack-learning times and in barbarized Italy, began 
that vulgar and easie kind of Poesie... which we abusively call Rime and 
Meeter.’” ‘‘Meeter’’ means stressed scansion here; it is even more confusing to 
note that other theorists like Puttenham use ‘‘numbers’’ to refer to a pure syl- 
lable-counting scansion, like that of Japanese verse. But Puttenham adds that 
“meeter and measure is all one . . . and is but the quantity of a verse, either long 
or short,’ and then cheerfully assures us that quantity in English consists in 
the fact that two or more syllables (shorts) make up a foot (long). Puttenham 
was the first really comprehensive English prosodist, and in his confusions he 
inaugurated the prosodical tradition of preserving inherited terminology at any 
cost. 

The Elizabethan prosodists also produced some musical analogies which will 
be discussed shortly. What must be remembered at this point, however, is that 
throughout the middle ages music still usually depended on a poetic text for its 
raison d’étre. By the fourteenth century, music had attained a stage of develop- 
ment that permitted stylistic controversy to concern itself not only with 
questions of sacred authority, but with those of elegance, subtlety, and utility 
as well. Composers had been signing their names to compositions for over one 
hundred years, and instruments were being richly employed in the performance 
of vocal music. But music was still essentially singing; and although motets, 
up through the fifteenth century were written to several texts simultaneously, 
one for each voice and often in different languages, only rarely could there be 
musie without a text at all. 

It was not until after 1500 that instrumental music received the continual 
attention of being notated, and it was not until the seventeenth century that, 
aside from lutes and keyboards, particular instruments were specified in score. 
It was during the sixteenth century, however, with its growth of secularism and 


of both amateur and professional musical activity, that the utter separation of 


music and poetry was being prepared. Three conditions apparently necessary to 
this final alienation began to emerge. A concentration of interest in instrumental 
music and the birth of instrumental virtuosity gave rise to a change from an 
emphasis on music as an activity in which one participated as a performer to an 
activity which one enjoyed as an audience. And finally, music became ideo- 
logically transformed from a microcosmic imitation of universal harmony, 
benefiting the hearer by bringing him into physiological and moral tune with the 
macrocosm, into a process operating instrumentally upon the emotions, affecting 
an audience through its senses alone. Renaissance apologists for music’s virtues 
argued from its cosmological importance and venerable place in antiquity. But 
before 1620, Descartes could turn off the singing of the spheres as if with a switch 
when he began his Compendium M usices by saying: ‘“The object of this art is sound. 
The end, to delight and move various affections in us.’ Finally, hundreds of 


7 [bid.., p. 36 

® George Puttenham, The Arte of English Poesie (1589). In G. G. Smith (ed.), Elizabethan 
Critical Essays (Oxford, 1904), II, p. 70 

> René Descartes, Oeuvres (Paris, 1824) V, p. 445 
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years after poetry had gathered the effects of music into its prosody, Baroque 
music laid unequivocal claim to the powers of diction. 

Even before the Renaissance, however, several situations urged further re- 
semblances between music and prosody, in particular. One of these was the thir- 
teenth-century musical system of modal rhythm, which used no time signatures 
or note values of different durations. Instead, six rhythmic modes, or schemata 
of duration and stress, called trochaic, iambic, dactyllic, anapestic, spondaic, and 


tribrachic. The terminology of modal rhythm, as well as its exegencies, carried 
across to prosody, and influenced both rationale and composition troubadour, 
trouvére and Minnesinger lyrics. Its effects may have reverberated in England in 
the beautiful lyrics of the Harleian Ms. 2252 that seem to show troubadour 
influence in their prosodic ambiguity. 

There is not time to discuss the details of the influence of the folk tradition 
here. It lies at the roots of all vernacular poetry, and within it, music and poetry 


were so united as to preclude the existence of separate names for them. Through- 
out Western history, folk music and poetry alike have contributed richly to both 
sacred and secular forms of the two arts. The popular tradition is reflected some- 
what in the peculiar status of the Elizabethan lyric poem, whose author could 
expect to find it set in a madrigal or ayre (himself remaining anonymous) at any 
time after its publication. The various ramifications of this convention, included 
the writing of poems to preéxistent tunes, led to such claims of unity as in the 
major premise of Barnfield’s sonnet: “If music and sweet poetry agree,/As 
they must needs, the sister and the brother.” 

The early English theoretical writers, often making appeals to any myth or 
tradition and rarely to the bare phonetic facts of the language itself, started 
English prosodic thought from a mass of equivocations and quaint, but mis- 
leading analogies. From Gascoigne, who interpreted and used the Greek pitch- 
accents as stress notation, through Puttenham, Harvey, Campion, and Daniel, 
who used terms like ‘numbers’ and ‘‘measure”’ to apply to stressed or quanti- 
tative systems alike, such confusions abounded. It was a general tendency among 
them to etymologize “rhyme” from “rhythmus,”’ and then to use this to force the 
argument that rhyming necessitates a stressed scansion. Much more confusing 
was Puttenham’s division of ‘‘proporcion poeticall’’ into such divisions as 
“staffe,”’’ by which he meant stanza form, and “concord,” ‘‘symphonie,”’ or 
“harmony,” by which he meant rhyme. Thirteen years after this, Campion was 
damning rhyme and stress in favor of the harmony of “numbers.” 


” 


Such slipshod musical analogies persisted in English prosodical writings, but 
it was in the eighteenth century that such metrists as Gildon, Foster, and Lord 
Kaims urged that ‘the prick’d notes of musick”’ be used to scan verse. They 
differed as to exactly how this was to be done. Most theorists held that English 
verse was measured by its own system of “accent,” but whether ‘‘accent”’ 
named stress, pitch, quantity, or some indiscernible, continued to be debated. 
There did remain some holdouts to the old harmonia mundi systems: in 1744, 
Edward Manwaring published Harmony and Numbers, dedicated to Dr. Pepusch 
and the shade of Mersenne, and full of improbable correspondences between 
the intervals of musical pitch and the proportional divisions of lines of verse. 
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For the most part, however, music and poetry were treated as separate disciplines, 
alike primarily in that a set of symbols capable of describing one of them might 
possibly be forced into notating certain quantities of the other. Less and less 
appeal to the unity of the two continued to be contrived by metaphors, anecdotes 
and myths, as in the manner of the Elizabethans. And when Shaftesbury main- 
tained that ‘‘...the goddess PERSUASION must have been in a manner the 
mother of poetry, rhetoric, music and the other kindred arts,”’ it was only be- 
cause, as he hastens to add, ‘’tis apparent that where chief men and leaders 
had the strongest interest to persuade, they used the highest endeavours to 
please.’ 

Prosodical interest in music remained confined to attempts to utilize notation 
throughout the eighteenth century. Its one greatest exponent overshadowed all 
the others in scope and originality. The Prosodia Rationalis of Joshua Steele, 
published in 1779, was subtitled: An Essay towards Establishing the Melody and 
Measure of Speech, to be Expressed and Perpetuated by Peculiar Symbols, thus 
laying claim not only to the study of versification, but to more general linguistic 
theory as well. By Steele’s own admission, the work grew out of a controversy 
between its author and James Burnet, Lord Monboddo, the author of a remark- 
ably perceptive work entitled The Origin and Progress of Language. Like John 
Horne Tooke in his Epea Pteroenta, Monboddo seems to have foreseen many 
principles of linguistic theory that were neglected until recent times. Much to 
Steele’s dismay he declared, for example, that pitch, the prized ‘“‘melody of 
speech” of so many musical prosodists, was insignificant within syllables, and 
only operated upon word groups. 

Steele’s book, on the other hand, took great pains to indicate the precise 
pitch patterns of individual syllables, by using signs that resemble those used in 
teaching Chinese. Duration indicators were then attached to each syllable, below 
the staff stress symbols were added, and, still below these, dynamic indications 
that curiously prefigure drawings of the changing amplitudes of sound waves. 
Steele was compelled, throughout his book, to argue from the ontological com- 
mitments that his incredibly intricate notational system forced him to make. 
But he often put his outlandish system to intricate linguistic uses, such as 
notating the intonation pattern of both a “ranting actor” and Garrick reading 
the ‘‘To be or not to be’’ soliloquy. He also carries on an enlightening debate with 
Monboddo on the nature of phonemic Hiess in English. Perhaps Steele’s greatest 
difficulties as a prosodist, though, are exposed by his indulgence in a private 
whim. He wanted to re-establish declamation on musical principles, and, de- 
claring the then-current fashions of Italianate recitative to be degraded inserted a 
continuous tonic instrumental drone, with the occasional addition of the fifth 
for emphasis, into his ‘“‘scores.”” Something very much like this may have been 
a standard practice in the performance of many types of medieval secular song. 
But Steele’s use of the practice constitutes an avowed commitment to his use of 
a performative system of scansion, rather than a truly descriptive one. The second 
of these would aim at presenting schematically the whole ‘‘musical”’ structure of 


10 Anthony Earl of Shaftesbury, Characteristics (1710), ed. J. M. Robertson (New York, 
1900), I, p. 154. 
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a poem, whether this consists, in any particular case, of the prosodic features of 
the language in which it is written, the arrangement of elements completely 
foreign to that language (syllable counting in English verse, for example), or 
even the arrangement of type on a page. A performative system of scansion, on 
the other hand, would present a series of rules governing a locutionary reading 
of a particular poem, before a real or implied audience. It would end up by 
describing not the poem itself, but the unstated canons of taste behind the rules. 
Performative systems of scansion, disguised as descriptive ones, have composed 
all but a few of the metrical studies of the past. Their subjectivity is far more 
treacherous that even that of reading poems into oscilloscopes, and claiming that 
the image produced describes, or even is, the true poem. 

Now it may be claimed that prosodical analysis is a form of literature in itself; 
that it is far more responsive to the pressures of its own history and conventions 
than to philosophic canons of truth imposed from without; and that it is just 
this kind of autotelic, subjective quality for which it is to be prized. I shall 
return to a consideration of this view shortly, but for the moment I wish to 
consider the final phases, and perhaps the most confusing ones, in the history of 
prosodical analysis, particularly in connection with its use of music. 

To turn from Steele to the even more ambitious project of Sidney Lanier, 
published nearly one hundred years later, is to observe a fundamental change in 
the nature of the analogy we have been pursuing. Lanier, in some notes upon 
which he based The Science of English Verse, asserted that ‘“‘Music is not a species 
of Language, but Language is a species of Music,’ and it is this tie which bound 
him throughout the work. Now Steele, despite his whimsicalities, was willing 
to let the almost trivial fact that both speech and music are composed of sound 
stand well enough alone, without risking the epistemological dangers of such a 
canonical assertion as Lanier’s. Steele, consequently, remained a linguistic 
prosodist throughout his concerns with musical notation. But Lanier’s romantic 
notions of both poetry and music crippled him utterly, and he was further limited 
by a primitive phonetics which he attempted to construct from his not over- 
profound knowledge of musical acoustics. Like Steele, Lanier misplaced the sig- 
nificance of pitch in English, but went beyond this to force a muddy identification 
of speech-pitch with melody. His exhaustive rhythmical discussions produce at 
best a subtly notated individual reading of a particular passage. What appears 


to be his elaborate mystique about tone and color in speech sounds may originate 


in the synaesthesia of late romanticism, or, more directly, in an extension of the 
rather unfortunate German word for timbre, ‘‘Klangfarbe.’’ Perhaps some con- 
structive analogy might be drawn between the quality of musical tones and the 
compositional characteristics of phonemes, but it is only through the use of 
Professor Jakobson’s distinctive feature analysis that such a comparison could 
efficiently be drawn. Lanier’s ‘‘tone colors’ often resort to the crudest impres- 
sionism. What may move us strongly in a poem of Rimbaud can only be per- 
plexing in what purports to be ‘‘The Science of English Verse.”’ 

The interval between the publication of Steele’s and Lanier’s treatise saw 
music move from Haydn to Wagner and beyond, and included the poetry of 


11 Sidney Lanier, T'he Science of English Verse, ed. Baum (Baltimore, 1945), p. 340. 
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both Chatterton and Swinburne. The aesthetics of musical romanticism that 
emerged at the beginning of the nineteenth century have persisted even into our 
own day. Schopenhauer, in the first quarter of the century, could deny for music 
the mimetic quality that he allowed, with considerable qualification, for the 
other arts, holding it to be “the copy of the Will itself,’ and, by reason of this, 
more penetrating emotionally. E. T. A. Hoffmann declared that music, “‘scorning 
every aid, every admixture of another art (the art of poetry),...is the most 
romantic of all the arts—one might say that only genuinely romantic one—for 
its sole object is the Infinite.’ Thus the cognitive or symbolic aspects of music 
were in some sense denied in order that it be understood as being sufficiently 
transcendental. But it was not long before it became personified to the degree 
that individual passages could be considered portentous, gay, longing, ambitious, 
or prostrate before the awesomeness of fate. Rather than evoking emotion, 
music somehow became transformed into it. 

At the same time, however, such purists as Eduard Hanslick in Vienna could 
insist on a treatment of music, utterly divorced from all emotion, as pure Form 
manifesting itself in sound. Hanslick’s purposes were those of his concern for 
structure, and a desire to clear the aesthetic air in their favor. The myth of 
‘pure’ music that took hold more generally, however, is better represented by 
Lanier’s remark: ‘‘In a sense, any predicable is true of music; just as one may 
say anything of God, because, being infinite, there is nothing which He is not.’ 


And finally, those poets who followed Verlaine in proclaiming the absolute pri- 


ority of music, were invoking an extremely general concept of the Irrational. 

By and large, modern prosody’s musical heritage has followed the course we 
have been tracing. Recent accretions have included a few noteworthy confusions, 
however. With the general acceptance of stressed prosody as a native English 
tradition, following Hopkins, an analogical use of the worc ‘‘counterpoint”’ 
arose to describe the disparity between the actual sound of a passage of verse, 
and the rational schema simultaneously inferred behind it. It is an analogy neither 
accurate nor particularly useful, save to point out that such a disparity does 
exist (but this practically tautological). Indeed, the perfectly r°oper use of the 
musical terms ‘‘syncopation”’ and even “hemiola’’ would avoid the trivialities 
and the inaccuracies incumbent upon the traditional misuse of ‘‘counterpoint.”’ 
Impressionistic descriptions of verse continue to produce such vague metaphors 
’ etc. Often the rate at 
which new terms are proliferated seems only a function of the size of the com- 
mentator’s musical vocabulary. The prevalent influence of symbolisme on all 
modern poetry has produced many equivocal aesthetic analogies between poetry 
and music on the grounds of the meaninglessness of both. 


; 


as “cadence,” “orchestration,” ‘melody,’ ‘‘dissonance, 


In general, the stock of musical expressions with which we attempt to describe 
the so-called “‘music’”’ of poetry testifies to our unstated con ment to two 


2 Arthur Schopenhauer, The World as Will and Idea, tr. Haldane aad Kemp (Eighth 
edition, London), III, p. 232. 

8. T. A. Hoffmann, ‘‘Beethoven’s Instrumental Music” (1813). Translation in Strunk, 
op. cit., p. 775. 

14 Sidney Lanier, op. cit., p. 341. 
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beliefs. The first of these is that the sound-patternings in poetry, and even the 
suggestions of formal patterns which cannot be heard, affect us as music does. 
The second entails our assent to the proposition that these workings of verse 
must remain, as most of us feel that music must remain, rather like a kind of 
magic. 


In the foregoing portions of this paper, we have seen how closely even a sum- 
mary history of one aspect of English prosodic theory compares to literary 
history in general. Both show the impress of the cultural facts and ideologies of 
successive ages; both have created a continuum of Tradition out of the conven- 
tions of the past. It is this autotelic character of modern literature in particular, 
self-determining and self-critical, that has permitted it to serve religious purposes 
for so many. And it is this same ritual character that has given our casuistical 
substudy of prosody its apparent mystique. But just as many of us may feel 
that so many polemical prosodic writings are a kind of hermetic doctrine, de- 
bating the properties of even avowedly non-existent entities, each of us tends to 
feel just as strongly that he himself has no trouble at all in reading a poem and 
hearing its subtleties. And yet, to try to describe just what it is we hear to some- 
one else, in the language currently at our disposal, would seem to require our own 
initiation into, and practice of, these rites of Hermes Trismegistus. 

The poetry of our own age has only abetted these mysteries. The fact that since 
the Lyrical Ballads, we have had no pervasive single style such as tended to 
govern previous epochs, today permits mutual disagreement, if not hostility, 
among those who would all agree with Mr. Eliot’s traditional statement of the 
professed ends of criticism: ‘‘the elucidation of works of art and the correction of 
taste.’’ Often, what a particular poet is up to prosodically becomes for him a 
commitment +» one or another of the myriad poetic languages of a fruitful and 
diverse past. Ultimately, it may mean what kind of poem, or even, in what sense 
a poem at all, he means his work to be. Herbert, Pope, Blake, Keats, Hopkins 
and Tennyson all wrote what we would call English poems, even though some 
of them would not admit the work of the others into such a classification. A 
contemporary poet cannot help but invoke, even by explicit denial, one of what 
we should more accurately call the dialects of the language of English poetry, 
in his own speech. And since the nineteenth century, poets have turned to other 
languages, foreign and dead, declaring this quite openly in the emblem of their 
prosodic commitments. 

Another problem results from the fact that prosody has come more and more 
to organize meta-phonemic entities. Not only properties of sound foreign to the 
language of the poem, but typographical, syntactical and even lexical elements 
have come to be employed in the “‘music”’ of poetry. It was the Russian formalists 
who first reali,ed the intricate interplay of linguistic and “literary” or ideological 
factors which result in the principles of any particular prosodic style. No primi- 
tive acoustic ‘or “‘musical”’ prosodical system can ever hope to analyze these 
metrical elements. ; 

An equally confounding difficulty has been occasioned by the statements about 
meter in general produced by poets themselves. When we understand Coleridge’s 
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own rhetoric, we can begin to understand what he means in saying that the origin 
of meter is ‘“‘the balance in the mind affected by that spontaneous effort which 
strives to hold in check the workings of passion.’”® And it is the voice of Paul 
Valéry himself, rather than that of Enlightening Clarity, that we hear in the 
French poet’s not dissimilar remark: ‘The exigencies of a strict prosody con- 
stitute the artifice which bestows upon natural speech the qualities of an un- 
yielding material, foreign to our spirit, and almost deaf to our desires. If they 
were not a bit mad, and if they did not encourage our rebellion, they would be 
basically absurd.’’!® Professor R. P. Blackmur, in characterizing the prosody of 
Eliot, Yeats, Pound, and Auden,” remarks that those modern poets alone 
could understand what Tennyson meant in claiming that he knew the quantity 
of every English vowel except those in the word “‘scissors.”” He characterizes the 
meaninglessness of Tennyson’s remark as “irrelevant nonsense,” irrelevant 
because Professor Blackmur makes understanding of the ‘‘scissors’’ a metaphor 
for believing in something close to Valéry’s comment quoted above. Thus he, 
like the others, is speaking ex cathedra poetae. 

Throughout this paper, I have been trying to suggest that our language and 
methodology of prosodical analysis have been richly fed by the heritage of the 
past, and crippled by a kind of Neo-Platonistic gout as well. Just as it remains 
quite meaningful, then, to say that music and the sounds of verse are very much 
alike, it will remain much more useful to forget that similarity at the level with 
which we have been dealing with it. Musical theory has kept far better pace 
with its practice than has this one branch of literary study. Until we can re- 
build prosodical theory, then, until we even know what we want it to be, we 
can never understand, in our comparisons of music and poetry, just what it is 
that we are likening to what. 

It is at this point, I feel, that a crucial and usually-evaded question suggests 
itself. Exactly what, when we set out to scan some lines of verse, do we intend to do? 
I believe that possible answers to this question fall into three classes, and in 
considering them, I hope to suggest that metrical theory is not irredeemably 
doomed to a Tartarus of subjectivity. The first type of answer, however, allows 
those who wish to pave their own primrose path to do so. For in announcing that 
he is going to take traditional prosodic concepts on half- or poorly-reasoned 
faith, or even to create new metaphors of his own, and apply them to produce a 
reading of a poem, one is committing himself only to writing another kind of 
poetry, to applying the rituals of the vates to his own creations. A good example 
of the lunatic fringe of this view is represented by Dame Edith Sitwell’s quaint 
personifications of English phonemes in her fanciful excursions into prosodical 
analysis; Professor Blackmur’s method is, I think, more enlightening in the 
occasional insights it provides. . 


On the other hand, without completely neglecting historical terminology, and 
using whatever assistance from musical or other notation that he would like to 


‘ 


168. T. Coleridge, Biographia Literaria (Everyman Edition), p. 179. 

16 Paul Valéry, ‘‘Au Sujet d’Adonis,’’ Varzété (Paris, 1924), p. 70. 

'7R. P. Blackmur, ‘‘Lord Tennyson’s Scissors.”” In Language as Gesture (New York, 
1952), p. 426. 
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employ, anyone may set up a performative system of prosody such as I described 
above. He would then be endowing his notational symbols with the meaning of 
commands only, commands to a real or implied reader literally to perform the 
poem in the manner indicated. Such mystical entities purportedly imbedded in 
the poem’s language as feet, tunes, accents, quantities, etc., would completely 
disappear, together with the embarrassing question as to what they actually 
consist of. Now this is tantamount to saying to a student: “When Ajax strives 
some rock’s vast weight to throw/The line, too, labors, and the words move slow”’ 
—“Get it?” The pedagogical advantages of such a technique are obvious. 
Actually, it would be equivalent to editing a musical score for performance. The 
notational symbols would indicate expression alone, and no questions of the 
ontological status of prosodic entities need be raised. One is required to know 
nothing of the nature of the overtone series, for example, in order to play through 
a Beethoven sonata with the most judicious and sensitive touch and pedaling. 
Indeed, he needs only sufficient skill to follow extremely subtle instructions on the 
keyboard instrument, and some ability, about which we know less, to be charmed 
somewhat by the sound he produces. 

But here is the rub. For in using a performative system of scansion, one is 
fulfilling only the second of Mr. Eliot’s two criteria, for he is, like Dr. Johnson, 
assuming that there is a right way of reading the line, ‘‘and there’s an end on’t.”’ 
Now the “elucidation of works of art’? may or may not be necessary to the 
“correction of taste,’’ but the latter, Mr. Eliot himself almost to the contrary, 
has no place in the former. Ultimate understanding (rather than appreciation) 
of a work of art would seem to require as great a nullification of taste as is 
possible, if only as a starting step. In the case of the “‘music”’ of poetry, whose 
ultimate appeal may perhaps be to our taste, such a nullification would have to 
be canonical. 

The third type of answer to the question of what scansion really is, however, 
might be that of a critic whose theory of knowledge would feel cheated at the 
first two. It would insist that to scan a poem is to describe, as completely as 
possible, all of the significant ways is which, as Professor Jakobson has said, 
poetry commits “organized violence’ on the language on which it is written. 
It would involve consideration of all the prosodic features of language, and how 
each is significantly arranged in a poem, 7f at all. It would involve analysis of the 
notation of the poem by the poet himself, for often a poem has a significant 
graphic prosody completely at variance with its sound as read by any reader. 
In order to prove this, one has only to read aloud a poem by Marianne Moore, 
and ask of a listener that he transcribe it from dictation. There would be no 
trouble at all in the case of The Rape of the Lock. A true descriptive system of 
prosody would, after all, have to be aware of its ontological commitments, for it 
would purport to tell us what is really going on inside that most remarkable object 
we call a poem. 

The decisions made in the construction of such a system would be very similar 
to those faced by a structural linguist. The determination of significant entities 
is a crucial problem: no one would want to count syllables in scanning Hopkins’ 
The Windhover, for example, just as he could not neglect internal rhyme in his 
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description of the same poem. Then there are problems of segmentation, such 
as deciding on the nature of the smallest and ultimately significant entities, and 
there are strict analogues of the linguistic problem of treating of many dialects 
in a single language, Miss Judy Holliday and an old man in Lancashire might 
both be called speakers of English, just as Fern Hill, Little Gidding and something 
at the foot of the editorial page of The New York Times might all be called 
English poems. Yet even if traditional prosodic terms are given clear meanings, 
those meanings must change, or the terms must be replaced, if they are to be 
used in non-trivial descriptions of all three poems. Such questions, also, of rhyme 
and of prosodic syntax have been dealt with only by the Russian Formalists so 
far. 

While I feel that structural linguistics, Formalist metrical studies and even 
information theory may offer great help in the construction of a prosodic system, 
I am by no means advocating the invasion of the field by sound engineers with 
oscilloscopes, and perhaps pleasant memories of having read a poem once. No 
more should I try to describe the comparative elegance of two mathematical 
proofs that were beyond me. It is obvious that a sensitive knowledge of cultural 
and literary history, and a loving one of poetry, would have to maintain the 
sanity and utility of such a system. But it would surely require a descriptive 
analysis of prosody for any real conclusions about the meaning of sound in poetry 
to be reached. 

We will undoubtedly go on giving answers of the first two types to the question 
‘‘What is scansion?,’’ and we will continue to produce poetic and performative 
propositions concerning the language of particular poems. If we can write con- 
vincing poems about meter, in the first case, and if our students continue to say 
‘Yes, I see now,” in the second, the purposes of these methods will have been 
served. Whether or not a truly descriptive system can be produced, however, 
we should attempt always to know what our answer to the question is, and to 
face the consequences of the choice. Only then can we avoid the worst kind of 
self-deception. And only then can we decide whether in fact we are dealing with 
“the music of poetry” as a mystery to be worshiped or as a puzzle with a real 
solution to be unraveled. They are both good choices. But there is much differ- 
ence between them. 





AN ANALYSIS OF WINESBURG, OHIO 
JOHN J. MAHONEY 


Problem to be solved in present analysis. 


In Winesburg, Ohio there is no great problem in the sense of an immediate 
difficulty for the reader to surmount. There is no difficulty, for example, in the 
question of whether or not the book can be called a novel; for it can be 
read and appreciated regardless of how one decides to answer that question. For 
the critical reader, however, there arises not during, but after the reading, the 
question of how Anderson in all of these tales achieves so strong and distinctive 
an aesthetic effect with means apparently so simple. The problem consists in the 
very fact that we do not know in what the distinguishing quality of this literary 
work lies. Since it might be anywhere, we must be certain to look everywhere. 


Method to be used. 


A method of analysis which gives excellent promise of revealing the aesthetic 
secrets of Winesburg, Ohio is one based upon the terms voice, and address, as 
described by J. C. LaDriére: 


In the analysis of a speech or literary composition, nothing is more important than to 
determine precisely the voice or voices presented as speaking and the precise nature of the 
address (that is, specific direction to a hearer, an addressee); for in every speech reference 
to a voice or voices and implication of address (7.e., reference to a process of speech, actual 
or imagined) is part of the meaning and a frame for the rest of the meaning, for the inter 
pretation of which it supplies an indispensable control 


For the various types of voice structure and of address are in literature what the basic 
colors of a palette are in painting, or keys in music; the whole tone and character of a com 
position is set by the writer’s choice among them, and changed by any variation from one 
to another within the work.! 


These ideas of voice and address are ultimately derived not from literature but 
from life. Everything that is said is said by someone and to someone. No remark 
can be fully meaningful unless we know by whom and to whom it was said. 


What seems called for in using these terms voice, and address, in the present 


analysis of Winesburg, Ohio, is to determine in broad outline what are the voices, 
what is their address, what are the quantitative proportions of the various ele- 
ments of voice and address and into what shape of structure all these features 
are built. This is necessary because the details of quality and juncture of voice 
and address for which we are intending to search will reveal their meaning only 
when seen in their proper places within the general framework. 

Having established the framework of the novel in the comprehensive way 
described above, we shall begin to examine the text again, now more minutely, to 
discover the quality and juncture of the included elements of voice and address. 


1 Excerpts from the article “Voice and Address” in Dictionary of World Literature, 
Joseph T. Shipley (ed.). New York: The Philosophical Library, 1943, p. 615. 
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We must note all those features—at least all that might help to answer the 
question we have selected. 

By alternate inductions, summaries, and deductions from the data noted 
data of voice and address juncture and data of voice and address quality—we 
shall attempt finally to discover the identity and the technical source of the 
peculiar excellence of this book. 


Process of analysis. 


Winesburg, Ohio consists of two dozen stories closely tied together as to place, 
time, and theme, and more loosely connected by the intermittent re-introduction 
of some of the same characters and of diverse aspects of the same actions. 

That vocal speech by anyone at all is at a premium in this novel is one of the 
earliest things an observer would notice. In the first story, ““Hands,’’ for example, 
there are only eight utterances, divided among five people: They total eighteen 
lines of print, or three-fifths of a page, in a story of ten pages. None of the utter- 
ances is replied to. In the story which represents the extreme of volubility, 
‘‘A Man of Ideas,” there are seven speeches, of which six are Joe Welling’s. He 
speaks 113 lines, and an indefinite male voice speaks one. In this story, therefore, 


close to a quarter of the lines are spoken. But Joe Welling is one of the two or 
three characters whose eccentricity is to be loquacious. 


Throughout Winesburg, Ohio the voice of the author predominates over the 
characters’ voices in a proportion of about five parts to one. It is the voice of an 
omniscient author, and there are few of the privileges of omniscience that the 
author denies himself. This is a highly ‘‘unrealistic’’ method of narrating, con- 
sidering that the author does not represent himself as a party to the events of the 
novel. But the passages in the author’s voice are highly effective, highly evocative 
nevertheless. Their effect is due in part to the meanings communicated (charac- 
terized by appeals to nostalgic sentiment), and in part to a stylized, somewhat 
primitive verbal rhythm, marked by extreme parataxis. 

I. A. Richards has said something about a pair of romantic poets which might 
now, with equal justice, be applied to the voice of the author in Winesburg, Ohio: 
‘There is a chaunt in the recitation both of Coleridge and Wordsworth, which 
acts as a spell upon the hearer, and disarms the judgment. Perhaps they have 
deceived themselves by making use of this ambiguous accompaniment.’” 

It is perhaps because of the emotion commanded by this unobtrusive stylistic 
power that Anderson’s highly condensed narrative has such strength and vivid- 
ness. His flexible technique lends itself to the establishment of many moods, 
though most frequently the moods of pity and tenderness. No amount of quota- 
tion would adequately illustrate this voice of the narrative parts, but the follow- 
ing is one fairly representative passage: 


The stranger was the son of a rich merchant of Cleveland and had come to Winesburg on 
a mission. He wanted to cure himself of the habit of drink, and thought that by escaping 
from his city associates and living in a rural community he would have a better chance in 
the struggle with the appetite that was destroying him 


2 Quoted by Kenneth Burke in The Philosophy of Literary Form (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1941), p. 271. 
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His sojourn in Winesburg was not a success. The dullness of the passing hours led to 
his drinking harder than ever. But he did succeed in doing something. He gave a name 
rich with meaning to Tom Hard’s daughter. 

One evening when he was recovering from a long debauch the stranger came reeling 
along the main street of the town. Tom Hard sat in a chair before the New Willard House 
with his daughter, then a child of five, on his knees. Beside him on the board sidewalk sat 
young George Willard. The stranger dropped into a chair beside them. His body shook and 
when he tried to talk his voice trembled. 

It was late evening and darkness lay over the town and over the railroad that ran along 
the foot of a little incline before the hotel. Somewhere in the distance, off to the west, there 
was a prolonged blast from the whistle of a passenger engine. A dog that had been sleeping 
in the roadway arose and barked. The stranger began to babble and made a prophecy con 
cerning the child that lay in the arms of the agnostic.* 


The stories in Winesburg, Ohio frequently begin, like this, with a generalized 
account of a person’s early life, or even with the life of his parents. Sociological 
discussion and local history may also belong to the first stage of the story. With 
slightly more particularity the author then brings us nearer to that time in his 
character’s life when the climactic speech of the narrative is to occur. Thereupon 
the site of the action is indicated, likewise the physical and psychic state of the 
character, and the mood and atmosphere of the moment. Finally the action, that 
is the talk, commences. 

There is nothing distinguished about this general method, but Anderson uses 
it for a special purpose. Following this procedure, he first epitomizes the conflict 
of a character as the individual himself feels it—giving us an intensive summary 


of that character’s consciousness. At the moment when we reach a seemingly full 
understanding of the character, we are introduced to the tension of the impending 
speech situation and presently to the character’s utterance—the climactic mo- 
ment of the story. From that point, with incidental aid by the narrator, the 
character generally relates his own history—so as to relieve the ache and tension 
in his soul. 


It is common practice in fiction thus to create emotional excitement by reserv- 
ing directly quoted speeches to the major and minor climaxes of a story. Sherwood 
Anderson’s practice is thus in accord with the general practice; but he combines 
this technique with three additional techniques through which he doubles or 
triples the excitement which well placed voiced utterances can achieve. In 
Winesburg we note first that the characters who speak generally get quite worked 
up over the sound of their own voices; Anderson never fails to drive that point 
home (italics in following passage not in text): 


Running up and down before the two perplexed men, Joe Welling began to explain. ‘‘Don’t 
you make a mistake now,”’ he cried. ‘‘This is something big.’’ His voice was shrill with 
excitement. ‘‘You just follow me, you’ll be interested. I know you will. . . .’’4 


Hypnotized by his own words, the young man stumbled along the board sidewalk saying 
more words. ‘‘There is a law for armies and for men too,”’ he muttered, lost in reflection.® 


3 Sherwood Anderson, Winesburg, Ohio (New York: The Modern Library, 1919), pp 
166-167. 

* Ibid., p. 120 

5 Ibid., p. 120 
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He began to talk earnestly. ‘‘Has a fellow got to do it?’”’ he asked. ‘‘Has he got to be har 
nessed up and driven through life like a horse?”’ 

Hal didn’t wait for an answer but sprang to his feet and began to walk back and forth be- 
tween the corn shocks. He was getting more and more excited. “T’ve got Nell Gunther 
in trouble,’’ he said. ‘I’m telling you, but you keep your mouth shut.’’¢ 


It is to be noted here and throughout the novel that the author reveals the 
speaking character’s excitement in three ways: by stating the fact; by illustrating 
it in the tenor of the speech; and by symbolizing it in the bodily movements of 
the speaker. 

But Anderson’s second device for securing a distinctive effect from his charac- 
ters’ speeches is a technique even more peculiar to himself—perhaps the most 
significant single feature of technique in the novel. It is the fact that none of the 
utterances in Winesburg is replied to; that the book is wholly lacking in conver- 
sation. One is not certain whether Anderson consciously intended this or drifted 
into it instinctively. If a conscious intention was operating, it was cleverly dis- 
guised. For one does get a good deal of the sense of conversation. All that is lacking 
is the conversation itself., 

One discovers, it is true, an extremely small amount of alternate speaking. 
But it is never in response to anything the previous speaker has said; hence is 
not conversation. An illustration from the text will show that this distinction is 
not merely pedantic, but a distinction whose importance no one could fail to 
sense. 

The nearest approximation to conversation in Winesburg is contained in the 
following passage (the author’s third-person narrative links have been slightly 
abbreviated): 


The reporter was confused by Tom Foster. The drunken boy talked of Helen White and 
said he had been with her on the shore of a sea and had made love to her. A sentiment 
concerning Helen White that lurked in his own heart flamed up and he became angry. ‘‘“Now 
you quit that,’’ he said. ‘‘I won’t let Helen White’s name be dragged into this. I won’t let 
that happen.’’ He began shaking Tom’s shouiders, trying to make him understand. ‘‘You 
quit it,’’ he said again 

For three hours the two young men, thus strangely thrown together, stayed in the print 
shop when the drunken boy’s head began to clear they talked 

“Tt was good to be drunk,’’ Tom Foster said. ‘‘It taught me something. I won’t have to 
do it again. I will think more clearly after this. You see how it is.”’ 

The reporter could not get the purpose of Tom Foster’s action straightened out in his 
mind. When Tom spoke again of Helen White he grew angry and began to scold. ‘‘You 
quit that,”’ he said sharply. ‘‘You haven’t been with her. What makes you say you have? 
What makes you keep saying such things? Now you quit it, do you hear?’’ 

Tom was hurt. He couldn’t quarrel with George Willard because he was incapable of 
quarreling, so he got up to go away. When George Willard was insistent he put out his 
hand laying it on the older boy’s arm, and tried to explain. 

‘‘Well,”’ he said softly, ‘‘I don’t know how it was. I was happy. You see how that was. 
Helen White made me happy and the night did, too. I wanted to suffer, tobe hurt somehow. 
I thought that was what I should do. I wanted to suffer, you see, because everyone suffers 
and does wrong. I thought of a lot of things to do, but they wouldn’t work. They all hurt 
someone else.”’ 


6 Ibid., p. 219 
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Tom Foster’s voice arose, and for once in his life he became almost excited. ‘‘It was like 


” 


making love, that’s what I mean,”’ he said. ‘‘Don’t you see how it is? It hurt me to do what 
I did and make everything strange. That’s why I did it and I’m glad, too. It taught me 
something, that’s it, that’s what I wanted. Don’t you understand? I wanted to learn things, 


you see. That’s why I did it.’” 


There is, of course, conversation presumed to have taken place in this scene—in 


passages not made part of the story. But the author’s text will not reveal a 
single speech of either boy following directly upon a speech by the other. This is 
truly unusual when there are two young fellows arguing over a girl, and one of 
them is drunk. 

But is there, in fact, any argument—any progressive conflict here? To my 
notion there is not. Two diverse attitudes are expressed, indeed; but the an- 
tagonism between them is demonstrated to be merely apparent, not real. The 
sole effect gained or intended to be gained by George Willard’s remonstrances is 
a more complete statement of Tom Foster’s case. 

It is interesting to follow the narrative passages in the section just quoted and 
see at which points the unreported conversation is supposed to have taken place: 


When George Willard was insistent he [Tom Foster] put out his hand laying it on the older 
boy’s arm, and tried to explain. 


‘“‘Well,”’ he said softly, 


It would appear that the exact words of George Willard at that point where he 
was insistent are omitted from the text so as not to divert attention from Tom 
Foster, who is the character in focus. 

It would furthermore appear that the role of George Willard—here and in 
many other places throughout the book—is nothing more, essentially, than to 
be a listener. A good listener cannot be completely mum. He must display his 
interest in some fashion, if only by saying, ‘““Tell me more.” That, in effect, is all 
George Willard ever does say (except in the stories where he is the central 
character). 

In the last paragraph quoted above there is likewise a good illustration of what 
very frequently, throughout the book, takes the place of the ordinary interlocu- 
tory stimulus for speech. We note that Tom’s sentences are short and staccato. 
They are so disconnected that they almost seem to have been spoken alternately 
by different speakers. This is significant, this resemblance of Tom’s talk to dia- 
logue. It creates an impression that he is carrying on a conversation with himself. 
What is happening is that the speaker is constantly supplying his own stimuli 
for the continuation of the speech. He is not thinking very far ahead. The sen- 
tence now forming is what suggests the shape of its own successor. But as Tom 
becomes aware of the need to qualify what he is now saying he is very likely to 
go off on a new tack of his argument. He seems to be anticipating objections by 
someone—perhaps himself—and in warding off each objection he seems to be 
laying himself open to future objections. 

There are many passages in Winesburg that are rhetorically similar to this. In 


7 Ibid., pp. 265-267. 
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the following one, taken from ‘‘Sophistication,’’ George Willard is speaking to 
Helen White: 


‘I’m going to be a big man, the biggest that ever lived here in Winesburg,’ he declared. 
“I want you to do something, I don’t know what. Perhaps it is none of my business. I 
want you to try to be different from other women. You see the point. It’s none of my busi- 
ness, I tell you. I want you to be a beautiful woman. You see what I want.’’* 


Although throughout this story George spends a good deal of time with Helen 
White, there is very little of his actual speech given. Neither is any speech by 
Helen White presented, except one where she is calling to George from a distance. 
In the story we are referring to there are not even any speeches in indirect 
discourse. 

It is not too soon, perhaps, to suggest the hypothesis that the peculiar effect 
of the stories in Winesburg, Ohio is due in large part to the fact that the speeches 
in the stories are essentially soliloquies reverberating, as it were, in the lonely 
vaults of the characters’ own minds. George Willard provides the speakers the 
occasion for their breaking silence; yet in the trance-like state in which they 
speak they are hardly addressing their words to him at all. 

But in addition to the technique of conserving character speech, of rendering 
it emphatic by description of passionate gestures, and of isolating it from reply, 
Anderson adds still further significance to what the characters say by providing 
that they have long been in conflict with themselves over whether or not to break 
into voice at all. This fact creates great tension—such as one would not usually 
expect to find in a monologue: 


The old man dropped into a chair by the lamp and the boy listened, filled with awe. ‘“‘Go 
away, boy,’’ said the man. ‘“‘Don’t stay here with me any more. I thought it might be a 
good thing to tell you but it isn’t. I don’t want to talk to you any more. Go away.”’ 

George Willard shook his head and a note of command came into his voice. ‘‘Don’t stop 
now. Tell me the rest of it,’? he commanded sharply. ““What happened? Tell me the rest of 
the story.” 

Enoch Robinson sprang to his feet and ran to the window that looked down into the 
deserted main street of Winesburg. George Willard followed. By the window the two stood, 
the tall awkward boy-man and the little wrinkled man-boy. The childish, eager voice 
carried forward the tale. ‘“‘I swore at her,’’ he explained . . .° 


This conflict—to speak or not to speak—is not always decided in favor of 
speaking. Elmer Cowley fails to speak out in ‘‘Queer.’’ This will have to be illus- 
trated by excerpts taken in order from that story. In the first two of these excerpts 
Elmer is talking to a half-wit farm hand; in the third he is trying to talk to 
George Willard: 


“T can’t stand it. When we lived out here it was different. I wasn’t always seeing 
people as I am now. In the evening, there in town, I go to the post office or to the depot 
to see the train come in, and no one says anything to me. Everyone stands around and 
laughs and they talk but they say nothing to me. Then I feel so queer that I can’t talk 
either. I go away. I don’t say anything. I can’t.”’ 


8 Ibid., p. 290. 
* Ibid., p. 210. 
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The fury of the young man became uncontrollable. ‘‘I won’t stand it,’’ he yelled 
“T’m not made to stand it.”’ °* 


*‘Do you know why I came out here afoot? I had to tell someone and you were the only 
one I could tell. I hunted out another queer one, you see. . . . I couldn’t stand up to someone 
like George Willard. I had to come to you. I ought to tell him and I will.”’ 


Elmer tried to explain. He wet his lips with his tongue and looked at the train that 
had begun to groan and get under way. ‘‘Well, you see,’’ he began, and then lost control 
of his tongue. ‘‘I’ll be washed and ironed. I’ll be washed and ironed and starched,”’ he 
muttered half incoherently.'° 


Characteristics of Winesburg, Ohio as Seen from Present Analysis. 


It is not more than a step from Elmer’s tirade before a non-committal half-wit 
to pure and simple talking to oneself. If we include address of this kind, and 
address to absent persons, a considerable quantity of the utterance in Winesburg, 
Ohio is soliloquy. Most of the speech of Elizabeth Willard in “‘Mother’’ is pure 
soliloquy; so is most of what Reverend Curtis Hartman utters in his story solilo- 
quy, in our extended sense. Many more instances might be cited. 

Soliloquy is, in fact, the characteristic mode of the speeches in Winesburg 
This conclusion is based not only on such evidences as we have already given, 
pointing to the absence of a true addressee. It is based even more on the speeches 


considered in themselves: they have the quality of soliloquies. For it is commonly 


recognized that the intensity with which a speech is addressed to another person 
may vary as much as the addressee’s attention to the speaker. For the person 
speaking may be very anxious that the listener hear and understand, or on the 
other hand he may just like to hear himself talk. Even apart from sheer loquacity 
one can in certain moods drift off into a selfward musing aloud. The reader will 
sense this selfward quality throughout the speeches in Winesburg, Ohio. Alfred 
Kazin has said, speaking of Anderson’s characters, ‘“They spoke out of the depths, 
but in a sense they did not speak at all. They addressed themselves, they ad- 
dressed the world around them, and echoes of their perpetual confession were 
like sound waves visible in the air’’."' . 

We have now discovered, through application of the concepts of voice and 
address, the following indications that the characters’ utterances in Winesburg 
are basically soliloquies: (1) The utterances are characteristically monologues; 
(2) They are tales or discussions of the intimate history of the person speaking; 
(3) The speakers make no reference to any plan or even hope of gaining help in 
their troubles; (4) The persons speaking are generally lonely, frustrated and 
eccentric—the kind likely to talk aloud to themselves; (5) The speakers have a 
hard time breaking into utterance at all, but when they do so are carried away 
with the power of their own emotions; (6) A reply is seldom asked for or expected 
by the speaker and is never given. 

The tale told by Elmer Cowley to the half-wit could stand as a typical example 
of the address throughout the book. Elmer wants someone to hear, but does not 
want help, advice, interference, or even sympathy. The speech impulse with him 

10 Tbid., pp. 237-243. 

11 On Native Grounds (New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1942), p. 212 
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as with most of the other characters has its end in expression alone. The teller of 
one or the other of the tales may pretend that his reason for speaking is to save 
someone from repeating his unfortunate errors; but never is this offered reason 
convincing. The world that Anderson created in Winesburg, Ohio owes much to 
this device of the impassioned soliloquy. 

We have now solved the selected problem of accounting for the peculiar emo- 
tional effect of this work of fiction. In order to do so we have utilized voice and 
address theory so as to reveal the technique, or rather the accumulation of tech- 
niques which lend a distinctive tone to the characters’ utterances. 


General Conclusions Derived from Present Use of Theory. 


The analysis just completed has indicated the usefulness of voice and address 
not only in solving questions regarding the reason for the use of certain evident 
techniques, but also in solving those regarding the less evident technical sources 
of aesthetic effects in a work of fiction. 

In analyzing Winesburg, Ohio we have not only traced an undetermined quality 
to its source, but have also considerably clarified our concept of the quality itself. 
Our use of the theory accomplished these effects not through the illumination of 
some mysterious path to the quintessence of our novel, but simply by making us 
pay attention to a few fairly obvious features of voice and address whose import 
had previously been screened from view by conventional assumptions made in 
the reading. 





YEAR OF BIRTH AND MUSICAL EMINENCE: A NOTE 
PAUL R. FARNSWORTH 


In 1945 this Journal* reported a study of mine which uncovered certain rela- 
tionships between musical eminence and birthyear of the composers concerned. 
In this report it was shown that a very restricted categorization, which limited 
the composers nominated as eminent to a relatively small number, tended to put 
the median birthyear in a much earlier time period than did a broader demarca- 
tion which allowed many hundreds of names to be listed as eminent. Thus, a small 
group of composers deemed eminent by the 1938 membership of the American 
Musicological Society had a median birthyear in the first half of the 1700’s, 
while a very large group comprising a!l the names in the Ozford Companion to 
Music had a median birthyear which fell in the 1820’s. It should be noted that not 
all the names the Companion added to the AMS list were those of eighteenth and 
nineteenth century composers. The earlier composers, however, constituted a 
relatively small percentage since most music produced before 1700 is far removed 
from contemporary stylistic conceptions and only a very few composers have 


managed to keep the attention of contemporary musicologists. These early per- 
sons were terrifically outnumbered by the addition of composers born in the 
middle of the nineteenth century and for two or three decades thereafter. Natu- 
rally only a few born in the later years of the last century and the early years of 


the 1900’s have successfully built schools of supporters and so achieved status 
which could be termed eminent in any reasonable meaning of this term. 

The reason for this note is to report additional data which help to illustrate the 
relationship between eminence and birthyear. In 1944 and again in 1951 the 
members of the American Musicological Society were presented with long lists of 
composers and asked to check the names of those whose contributions to music 
appeared to be of greatest importance. Recently, the birthdates were ascertained 
for the hundred or so who ranked highest in the eminence lists and certain median 
values were figured. The five persons who achieved top status in the 1944 survey 
were found to have a median birthyear of 1756. For the top eleven the median 
figure was 1770; for the top fifteen, 1809; top twenty-five, 1813; top one hundred, 
1820. The comparable medians compiled from the data of the 1951 survey were 
astonishingly similar: top five, 1756; top eleven, 1770; top fifteen, 1797; top 
twenty-five 1810; top one hundred, 1818. The analyses were not carried beyond 
the first hundred ranks because of the poorer reliability of these lower rank 
positions. 

The American Musicological Society had also been polled in 1938. At that 
time, however, a recall rather than a recognition procedure was employed in ob- 
taining votes. Since later research showed that the recall method tends to concen- 
trate votes on a relatively small group of persons, the statistical treatment given 
the 1944 and 1951 data could not be tried on these materials. Moreover, the 1938 


* Paul R. Farnsworth, ‘‘Musical Eminence and Year of Birth,’’ This Journal, IV: 2, 
pp. 107-109. 
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membership was quite small, a fact which added to the unreliability of the lowest 
eminence placements. The top five rankings are highly reliable, however, and 
yield a median birthyear of 1756, the figure also found with the 1944 and 1951 
data. 

It can be concluded that while the achievement of musical eminence is by no 
means a mere matter of propitious birthyear, our contemporary elite do favor 
composers from only certain periods of music history. On three occasions, the 
members of the American Musicological Society filled the top five eminence 
ranks with composers whose median birthdate was 1756. Their next fifteen or so 
choices went, by and large, to persons born much later. But from this point, in- 
creasingly lower eminence rank was associated with only slightly later birthdate. 
Mathematically speaking, the curve which relates musical eminence with birth- 
date appears to be negatively accelerated. 





THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON AESTHETICS 


Scholars in aesthetics and related fields from many nations met in Venice on 
September 3rd, 4th, and 5th, 1956, with an additional day for visits to art col- 
lections. Papers were read and discussed in Italian, French, English, and Ger- 
man. More than two hundred attended, including many prominent writers on 
aesthetics, philosophy, and art, from Italy, France, Great Britain, Spain, Greece, 
Germany, Holland, Sweden, Czechoslovakia, Poland, India, Japan, and the 
United States. Meetings were held in the palatial halls of the Cini Foundation 
on the Isola San Giorgio. Receptions in honor of the congressists were held by 
the Mayor of Venice at the Palazzo Farsetti Loredan, by officials of the Biennal: 
Exposition of Contemporary Art, and in the Outdoor Theater of the Cini Founda- 
tion. A Japanese film from the Exhibition of Cinema Art was shown. 

This was the first international gathering of aestheticians to be held in nearly 
twenty years, the previous one having been in Paris in 1937, on the eve of the 
Second World War. Tentative plans were made for another, to be held within 
four or five years. A committee was formed to consider this and other projects 
for the future, including a suggestion by ANpRf Vernsrern of Paris for an inter- 
national organization of scholars in the field; Errenne Sourtau (France) is 
chairman. At the conclusion of the Congress, a group of fifty Italian aestheti- 
cians met at the Café Florian, under the leadership of ANronto BanrFi and Luta1 
PaREYSON, and took the first steps toward organizing an Italian Society for 
Aesthetics (Centro di Studi Estetict). 

Texts of all the principal communications and of many briefer comments are 
being published in their original languages, to make a large volume of Atti (Pro- 
ceedings). It is edited by Professor Pargyson, who is also editor of the new 
Revista di Estetica, and orders or inquiries may be addressed to him at the Uni- 
versity of Torino in Torino, Italy. 

Sponsoring organizations for the Congress (in addition to the Cini Founda- 
tion) were: the Journal of Aesthetics and the American Society for Aesthetics, the 
Revue d’Esthétique and the Société Francaise d’Esthétique, the Rivista di Estetica, 
and The Cleveland Museum of Art. The International Executive Committee con- 
sisted of Lurat ParEyson (chairman), Grtto DorF.es (associate editor of Aut 
Aut), Luctano Ancescut (of the University of Bologna), Errenne Sovurrav 
(of the Sorbonne, president of the French Society of Aesthetics), ANDRE VEIN- 
STEIN (secretary of that Society), Hetmur HuNGEeRLAND (president of the 
American Society for Aesthetics), and THomas Munro (secretary). On the Honor- 
ary Committee were Paoto Rossi (Minister of Public Instruction) and eleven 
other leaders in Italian political, intellectual, and educational circles; the Italian 
Committee included another forty-six. MIcHELANGELO Muraro, Superintend- 
ent of Monuments in Venice, was Secretary of the Congress. 

At the inaugural session on the morning of the 3rd, there were brief keynote 
addresses and messages by Francesco CARNELUTTI, Fetice BatraGcuia (hon- 
orary president), Guiseppe Frocco (president), Luict PArgeyson, THomas 
Munro, Etrenne Sourtav, Hersert Reap, Jacques Krarrr, Hetmut Hun- 
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GERLAND, TosHio TAKEUCHI, ENr1Ico CasTe.ui, and Emit Urirz. At the first 
plenary session, chaired by ErteNNE Sourtiav, papers were presented by THOMAS 
Munro, Uao Sprriro, René Huyeue, Luiat PArryson, and Hersert Reap. 
At the second plenary session, on the 5th, with Thomas Munro as chairman, 
papers were read by Etienne Sourtau, Anronio Banri, Hetmur HuNGEr- 
LAND, JEAN WauL, J. P. Hopin, and ANpRE VEINSTEIN. SERGE LIFAR of the 
Paris Opera spoke with demonstrations on the dance. 

Eleven specialized sessions were held in separate halls under the chairmanship 
of M. DurrEenne (France), P. A. MicHetis (Greece), V. F. ALLMAYER (Italy), 
STEPHEN Pepper (U.S.A.), M. Fusrnt (Italy), L. Rupravur (France), D. VALERI 
(Italy), A. Sorem (Belgium), C. Drano (Italy), R. INGArRpDEN (Poland), and 
Paut Zucker (U.S.A.). Americans who presented papers (in addition to those 
mentioned above) included Pattie APPLEMAN, KARL ASCHENBRENNER, ROBERT 
Hapcoop, Hetmut Hatzretp, Isape, C. HuNGERLAND, Craic LA DribRE, 
Dovetas N. Morcan, Max Reser, and Morris Werrz. Further details re- 
garding authors and papers will be given when the Atti del Terzo Congresso 
Internazionale di Estetica are reviewed in these pages. 

Tuomas Munro 





LETTERS PRO AND CON 


To the Editor: 

Dr. Anceschi’s use of critical terms seems to have puzzled even his highly competent 
translator, who observes: ‘“‘these shaded terms have no precise meaning in English’ (JAAC, 
XIV, p. 324).! As a contribution to the international understanding of philosophical terms, 
may I point out that Gentile’s philosophy, referred to on p. 325 of the translated text, is 
known, also in English, as ‘‘actual idealism’’; for I have a perhaps unworthy suspicion 
that idealismo attuale is the phrase rendered by the translator as ‘‘the phase of idealism 
which is interested in the present’’ on the same page. 

And what is “‘activist literature,” ‘‘activist criticism,’’ and ‘“‘activist culture’’ (p. 325)? 
Could they be a translation of some such phrases as letteratura militante or critica mili 


tante? The latter occurs in Anceschi’s book, Poetica americana, p. 158. Also, Anceschi is 


made to describe this book as an ‘‘anthology”’ (p. 331), whereas it is a collection of his 
own papers 

Anceschi’s communication is valuable as confirming the fact that, with all his desire 
to contradict Croce, he is still following a number of Croce’s doctrines. For instance, his 
matter-of-fact assumption that positivism is dead and buried is only possible in a country 
which has so thoroughly absorbed Croce’s teaching. In this country, positivism, in its 
variety of logical positivism, is very much alive, and nobody here would take it for granted 
that positivism was a fallacy exploded sometime around ‘‘the first quarter of the century”’ 
(p. 328). Anceschi insists that his own point of view intends to be “‘free by (in?) its assump 
tions from any element of positivism, from the dead hand of the historical school’’ (p 


329). So I am bound to believe that when he sees underlying my own argument ‘‘a positivist 


’ 


fear of the ‘history of types’ as ‘history of poetry,’ continuing to exert pressure as a dead 


hand which I would absolutely not want to warm up!”’ (p. 331), he really means ‘‘a fear 


” 


of positivism”? (objective genitive, as the grammarians say), an aversion (which he evi- 
dently shares with Croce) to the positivistic point of view. 

Furthermore, in Anceschi’s anxiety to connect a general theory of literature ‘‘with the 
exact quality of the situation in which it arose’’ (p. 324), and to relate critical doctrines 
with the literary situation in which they arise, he is again following the lead of Croce. As 
I am well aware that certain doctrines of Croce’s are so ingrained in modern Italian thought 
that sometimes no alternative is even conceived possible, let me refer Anceschi to Professor 
Wellek’s belief in “‘the deep gulf between theory and practice throughout the history of 


” 


literature’? which he expounds in the opening chapter of his recent and admirable History 


of Modern Criticism (New York, 1955, I, p. 6). Through a fuller study of modern American 
and English literary criticism and scholarship, Anceschi’s ‘‘unconscious Croceanism”’ 
(to use a phrase of Dr. Dorfles in another context, p. 387) may perhaps become more con- 
scious of itself, and of its difference from other points of view. 

As for Dr. Dorfles, he cannot have it both ways. If he excludes practical criticism from a 
discussion of aesthetics, he cannot at the same time attack Croce’s aesthetics on the ground 
of his practical criticism 

G. N. G. Orstn1 
Madison, Wis. 


To the Editor:? 

I am very grateful to Professor Creighton Gilbert, who translated my paper on the 
‘literary types.’”’ I realize that he had many difficulties to overcome. Moreover, he wished 
to clarify the reasons for such difficulties. I agree fully with the comments in his pene 
trating footnote. 


| Editor’s note: The reference is to Mr. Anceschi’s article entitled ‘‘A Debate on ‘Literary 
Types’ ”’ in this Journal for March 1956. Later reference is made to a letter from Dr. Gillo 
Dorfles in the same issue, p. 387. 

2 Translated from Italian by the Editor, and checked by the author. 
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On the other hand, Professor Orsini brings to light some inexactnesses in the transla- 
tion, especially as to the concept of idealismo attuale. This term alludes to the train of 
thought which Gentile initiated; it was rendered with a quite understandable mistake as 
to the difference between attuale in its usual sense as ‘“‘present’’ or “‘in our day’’ and in a 
special, philosophic sense referring to the doctrine of the atto (act). As to Prof. Orsini’s 
other points, I will say that in the Italian text my paper speaks precisely of letteratura 
militante, and that Poetica americana appears in the translation as an anthology, perhaps 
through a kind of unpreventable attractio from my other works. Actually, the Italian text 
speaks only of raccolta. For my part, I am not sure that ‘‘factual’’ expresses what I mean 
by fenomenologico. I would like to make it clear that the volume Tecnica e storia letteraria 
is not a work by Fubini, but a collection of methodological and historiographic orienta- 
tions on which Fubini collaborated along with various other illustrious authors. 

I must also express my gratitude to Professor Orsini for the unceasing attention with 
which he pushes me to clarify my own thought, and I shall appreciate it if he will take my 
real aims into consideration. They have been to clarify an Italian situation regarding the 
problem from Croce onward, and especially from 1942 onward. I must repeat what I said 
in my article, that in relation to the generi also, Crocean idealism was a manifestation 
della reazione del primo novecento, del primo quarto di secolo al positivismo. If there is no 
doubt that Italy originally took part in the great European reaction against positivism, I 
believe Professor Orsini will agree that Crocean idealism was the most energetic expression 
of that reaction in our country. 

There are some differences between the abstract method of the historical school, in 
writing the history of poetry through the history of types, considering the types as rigid rules, 
and the Crocean way of understanding the types only as abstract categories or pseudo-con- 
cepts analogous to scientific laws, and therefore as patterns for convenience. On the other 
hand, there is a difference between the Crocean way and the new way which understands 
the types as operative situational poetics within the art, as historical awarenesses and aes- 
thetic ideals which contribute to and condition the expressive decision of art. It is well to note 
that, in this kind of research, the critical method of Banfi, authoritative professor of the 
University of Milan, has had great influence. 

Whatever may be the weight of the “‘unconscious Croceanism”’ of Italian critics and 
students of aesthetics, I suppose it is now clear that such an interpretation of the generi 
can no longer be called in any way idealistic, but must rather be called ‘‘phenomenologi- 
cal,’’ as a particular, non-positivistic variation of method. 

LuctaNo ANCESCHI 
Milan, Italy 


REVIEWS 


Reap, Hersert. Icon and Idea. Cambridge 1955, Harvard University Press, pp. 152, 88 
ills., $7.50. 
Reap, Hersert. The Grass Roots of Art. New York 1955, George Wittenborn, Inc., pp. 

160, 27 ills., $2.50. 

“For if the image always precedes the idea in the development of human consciousness, 
as I maintain it does, then not only must we rewrite the history of human culture but we 
must also examine the postulates of all our philosophies. In particular, we must ask our- 
selves once again what is the right basis of education.’? These words from Read’s Preface 
to Icon and Idea indicate the scope of its argument. Read has long been committed to a 
theory that ‘‘Art is a mode of knowledge’”’ as well as a practice dependent on “‘sensibility”’ 
(another key term). The present book goes a long way further in the elaboration of his 
philosophy of art than anything he has previously published, but it is perhaps unfortunate 
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for the clarity of his argument that he has presented a hypothesis about the dependence 
of conceptual thinking on concrete images in the course of rewriting cultural history in 
terms of his theory. The mixture of psychological aesthetics and cultural history occa 
sionally makes it difficult to be sure that Read is entirely clear about his own meaning. 
The opening sentence in the statement I have quoted might mean only that conceptual 
thought is an elaboration of abstractions from mental imagery, that concepts of all kinds 
are empirically based. That is neither a new observation nor at all exceptional in modern 
psychological and philosophical theory. But the general argument of the book makes it 
clear that Read means something else. He certainly means that in the development of a 
culture the artifact image (Icon) is always genetically (historically) precedent of the ver 
balized formulation (Idea). This requires a quite different set of evidences and proofs, 
and Read is explicitly aware of his temerity in writing a history the detail of which will be 
open to critical examination by archaeologists, philologists and historians better equipped 
than himself to substantiate or refute his interpretations in a variety of areas. What is less 
certain is whether Read believes that every new development in conceptualized thought 
owes its origin to an artifact image determined by aesthetic imagination, not by logical 
abstraction. This would require a different set of evidences again, and one which would 
be almost impossible to obtain with any reliability except in relatively recent cases in 
which something like a full documentation could be hoped for. The suggestion is plausible 
if one considers only the beginnings of culture. Read conjectures that an artifact Icon was 
necessary to stabilize in memory the eidetic images which were externalized in palaeolithic 
drawings and paintings. Language named these stabilized forms. Since all evidence of the 
process is irretrievably lost, the argument must rest on an inconclusive analogy with the 
development of speech in children. If one considers the genesis of the concepts that govern 
the nascent culture of our own times, the prima facie evidence seems to be against any 
such theory. Read’s thesis seems to demand that all mathematical discovery and inven 
tion should proceed from concrete works of art. It is therefore relevant to ask, for instance, 
what icons gave rise to Clerk Maxwell’s equations? And were such antecedent images the 
products of artistic sensibility, or were they, in turn, the illustrations of mathematical and 
physical theory? 

Read’s failure to distinguish more closely between the various propositions in which 
he is involved is probably the reason for the lack of clear articulation within and between 
his last two chapters, in which he discusses the structure and significance of various mani 
festations of modern art. His bias is clearly for ‘‘Constructivism’”’ as against ‘‘Abstract 
Expressionism’’ (a curious preference in the light of his anti-intellectualism), but we are 
left uncertain about his conception of the relations between them, or of either to the ‘‘Real- 
ity’’ of which the artist has knowledge. ‘‘Reality”’ is a constant referent in this book, and 
it is here that Read is likely to have most difficulty with philosophical aestheticians. For 
instance (p. 20), ‘“The specifically aesthetic act is to take possession of a revealed segment 
of the real, to establish its dimensions and to define its forms. Reality is what we thus 
articulate, and what we articulate is communicable only in virtue of its aesthetic forms.’’ 
But the reader remains uncertain here and on many later occasions whether Read means 
by ‘Reality’ simply whatever exists or is, or that existence becomes ‘‘real’’ in virtue of 
an aesthetic formulation of which the paradigm is the icon. The point is, I believe, unim- 
portant to Read himself; he would perhaps disparage any emphasis on it, since ‘‘Art has 
never been an attempt to grasp reality as a whole—that is beyond human capacity; it was 
never even an attempt to represent the totality of appearances, but rather it has been the 
piecemeal recognition and patient fixation of what is significant in human experience.”’ 
What this and many other passages (and omissions) suggest is that though Read is himself 
very conscious of forms and space, he is relatively little concerned with the passage of 
time. For instance, Gothic architecture as Read sees it is entirely a symbol of remote 
space; its function as a symbol of events in time is not discussed. This perhaps gives us a 
clue to Read’s basic iconic bias, for the discursive articulation of events is the prime func- 
tion of language, the aesthetic articulation of time the prime function of music. It is sig 
nificant that the most characteristic artistic inventions of our own age, the Movie and the 
Mobile, the Icon in apparent or actual motion, find no mention in this book, and that 
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Mondrian is chosen as the representative figure in modern art. A failure to consider iconic 
symbols of Process is all the more curious and regrettable in view of Read’s essentially 
historical presentation and of his declared philosophical dependence on Bergson 

As a schematic history of culture the book is, in spite of its limitations, among the most 
original and provocative of its kind. It does more to correlate the respective disciplines 
of the art historian and the aesthetician than any other single work I know. That it is 
parti pris means only that it should be considered as a statement in a dialectical process 
of a type in which Read himself has frequently expressed confidence. 

The practical rather than noetic or philosophical cast of Read’s mind is more clearly 
exemplified in The Grass Roots of Art. This is the second and amplified edition of a book 
which attracted attention on its first publication in 1946, mostly on account of its proposal 
of ‘‘a duplex civilization.’”? Two new chapters have been added: IV ‘“‘The Irrelevance of 
Realism”’ (an answer to recent academic, conservative and Marxist critics of modern art), 
and VI ‘‘The Decentralization of Art” (‘‘part of a problem of the widest sociological scope,”’ 
a comment to which there will be few dissenters). There is also a new Preface which opens 
significantly with a quotation from Frank Lloyd Wright. The recovery of Art as a popular 
function, Read urges, rests with the initiative of individuals and local groups rather than 
with governmental or institutionalized programs. Read’s first hope is in the local ‘‘little 
theater,’’ on account of its synthesis of all the basic arts. Perhaps. But one wonders whether 
he does not underrate the power of the domesticated but commercialized and non-partici- 
pant spectacle provided by television. Regeneration may have to start deeper. Read writes, 
almost necessarily, out of the context of British culture. In America, at least, there are 
signs that ‘‘the grass roots’’ are not completely withered, whatever the condition of the 
flower. I am thinking less of the extraordinary recent development of programs of ‘“‘prac 
tical art’’ in colleges and universities than of the evidence of an increasing inclination, 
on the part of people less conscious of educational, artistic, and sociological problems, to 
**do it yourself,’ as an avoidance both of the sterility and boredom of dependence on one’s 
own profession and of the cost of dependence on the professional services of others. It 
might provide a fruitful thesis for a sociologist of educational interests to determine how 
widespread and multiform the movement now is. Here is the possibility of a self-generating 
answer to the problem of leisure in an era of automation, a problem with which Read is 
much concerned. 

JOHN ALFORD 


Vivas, Euisgo. Creation and Discovery. Essays in Criticism and Aesthetics. New York 1955, 

Noonday Press, pp. xiv + 229, $5.00. 

In his latest book, Professor Vivas has assembled a number of articles written between 
1937 and 1954, and grouped them under the headings, ‘‘Literary Criticism,’’ ‘‘Problems of 
Aesthetics,’’ ‘“‘Theory of Criticism,’’ and ‘“‘Aesthetic Theories.’’ In the Preface he suggests 
that the reader may discover in this book not only a collection of views but ‘‘a sketch of 
the structural lines of a consistent system.’’ Beyond the few strokes of such a sketch in 
the essay on “‘intransitive attention,’’ however, the material for the development of a theory 
of art is sparse indeed. The essays are, in the first place, concerned almost exclusively with 
literary interpretation and criticism; the relation of literature to the other arts is not 
explored; and even within the bounds of theory of literature there is little in the way of 
sareful construction. 

Vivas is convinced—and he tells us more than once—that the problem of meaning in 
art has not been adequately dealt with, and that notions like ‘‘aesthetic icon,’’ ‘‘“emotive 
meaning,”’ “‘presentational symbol,’’ and even his own “‘immanent meaning’’ do not pro 
vide us with the means to understanding the cognitive significance of art. As his title indi 
cates, and as his essays repeat without end and without development, a paradox must be 
faced: The artist creates novel structures and values, and at the same time discovers these 
entities. But instead of devoting at least one essay to the philosophical treatment of this 
paradox, he either treats the paradox as an object of aesthetic interest, or, in the process 
of theoretical vacillation, creates others. At times he veers towards the Bergsonian view 
that realities and objective values are revealed by works of art; at others he seems to be 
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sympathetic to the Nietzschean view that art is mythopoetic, and the issue of truth and 
objectivity irrelevant; at no time does he resolve the difficulty inherent in the view that a 
work of art is an aesthetic object and at the same time a symbol of some sort. To say at 


this date that art ‘‘embodies values’’ without offering a theory of expression or of value 


that would give this expression more meaning than it usually has is to contribute little to 
the cause of clarity. The same may be said for the statement that art “creates culture,’’ 
in the absence of a conception of a culture that could be created by art. Admittedly, there 
are the hints that art “‘intransitively reveals’’ values, that meanings ‘‘insist’’ in poems, 
and that values are ‘“‘subtended”’ by artistic structures. It is hard, however, to see through 
such nebulous expressions to the views they were designed to formulate 

There remains, of course, the last resort of trying to infer these views from his practice 
as a literary critic. Here, however, it is disturbing to find him first denying, in an essay 
on Dostoyevsky, that one should look for metaphysical doctrine in the novels, then stating 
what the doctrine asserts. In the case of Kafka, also, after making a nice distinction be- 
tween literary and philosophical expression of ideas, he proceeds to attribute to this author 


not only a definite conception of ‘‘existence’’ but a ‘‘defective’’ one at that 

But then, these difficulties arise only if one follows the author’s advice to misread his 
book. By a change of set, the reader may find in this collection some sensitive observations, 
and the acute apergus touched off by his attacks on Dewey, Richards, Eliot, and others. 
He will be reminded also of the limited value of the categories of recent naturalist aes 
thetics, not to speak of the grave dangers to the understanding of art in the approach Vivas 
‘scientifistic methodolatry.”’ 


‘ 


describes as 


ARTHUR SZATHMARY 


BALLARD, Epwarp G. “‘An Estimate of Dewey’s Art as Experience,’’ pp. 5-18 in Tulane 
Studies in Philosophy, New Orleans 1955, Tulane University Bookstore, pp. viii + 92, 
$2.00. 

Every student of Dewey’s philosophy should read pp. 12-18 of this essay. Modestly 
limiting his attention to Dewey’s aesthetics, Ballard lays bare methodological and theo 
retical inadequacies which many of us have felt. He goes on constructively to assess and 
appraise the genuine, remaining positive value of Dewey’s contribution. 

Dewey’s apparent repudiation of abstractions is interpreted as ‘‘an allopathic remedy 
for undigested theory.’’ Judging from the actual accounts Dewey gives us of the philoso 
phies of Plato, Aristotle and Kant, Ballard correctly finds it ‘difficult to believe that their 
authors or anyone else could have taken such philosophies seriously.’’ He finds that ‘‘the 
true direction of Dewey’s interests is not theoretical at all.’’ Dewey is said to move be 
tween the horns of the theoretical dilemma by constructing ‘‘a kind of inter-theory, oc- 
cupying a position midway between a frankly abstract theory and experience itself and 
manifesting something of the characteristics of both.’’ 

Unfortunately, so much space is devoted to a summary of Dewey’s doctrine that Bal 
lard’s critical discussion is confined to methodological considerations. He never really 
comes to grips with any specifically aesthetic questions. 

Nevertheless, this essay is interesting, important and intelligent work. It should pro- 
vide the starting point for a full-scale analysis and evaluation of Dewey’s philosophy as a 
whole. Art as Experience may well be Dewey’s best book. Most of its weaknesses and some 
of its strengths are found in The Quest for Certainty, Experience and Nature, and in many 
other works. Ballard has made a good beginning. He now owes us much more. 

This same volume contains (pp. 75-82) Louise Nisbet Roberts’ interpretation of Charles 
Morris’ iconic sign theory. Roberts extends Morris’ doctrine by understanding the work 
of art as a vehicle for the communication of value. 

Dovueitas N. MorGan 


Ames, VAN Meter. ‘‘Aesthetics: The Problem of Art and Beauty,” pp. 34-48 in American 
Philosophy, edited by Ralph B. Winn, New York 1955, Philosophical Library, pp. xviii 
+ 318. 


Beginning with the conviction that ‘‘the value of art is closely related to what is valued 
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in life, that art is an enhancement of the heightening that gives zest to living in any case,”’ 
and acknowledging first and last ‘‘the organic unity of art,’’ Professor Ames cites as dis 
tinguishable ‘‘sensuous stuff,’ “formal arrangement,’’ and ‘“‘association’’ (or expres 


sion’’). Presumably as an introduction to American aesthetics, he presents an eleven-page 
overview of some aspects of the theories of Croce, Volkelt, Lipps, Dessoir and Dewey. 
The final three paragraphs of the essay condense the views of some contemporaries. Here 
Ames devotes two sentences each to Lewis and Morris, one and a half sentences to Prall, 
one sentence each to Santayana (whose work had been briefly mentioned earlier), H. B 
Lee, Parker, Weitz, Zink, Hospers, Pepper and Munro, and one half sentence each to 
Gotshalk and Nahm. A ten-item bibliography is appended. 

This reviewer is not certain that our foreign colleagues will, as a result of Ames’ presen 
tation, entertain a high opinion of American work in our field 

DovueLtas N. Moraan 


RicuTerR, Giseta M. A. Ancient Italy: a Study of the Interrelations of its Peoples as Shown 
in their Arts. Ann Arbor 1955, University of Michigan Press, pp. 137, 305 ills., $15.00. 
Written by a distinguished Classical archaeologist, this book deals with archaeological 

problems and will receive its most pertinent reviews in archaeological journals. Here in 

the Journal of Aesthetics, let us take a tangential approach. Aside from its archaeological 
content, does such a book open any vistas for studies in aesthetics, art criticism, or the 
philosophy of art? 

Some indication of the concerns of the book will aid us in answering this question. The 
art of ancient Italy falls into four main racial or regional categories produced respectively 
by the Greek colonists in Italy, the Etruscans, the Romans and, under the empire, the 
Greek artists of the homeland whose works or whose persons were imported into Italy 
Miss Richter deals in turn with these successive categories, but she is primarily concerned 
neither with their intrinsic character, their aesthetic value, nor their relation to the socie 
ties that produced them. She is working at a lower level; we might say at the foundational 
level. Her concern is with identification, derivation, and influence. 

Which elements of Etruscan art were native, which due to Oriental influence, which to 
Greek influence? Are variations in Roman copies of a given Greek work due to liberties 
taken by the copyist or did they already exist in various Greek versions of the work? Such 
are the problems. The method of arriving at answers is partly that of quoting ancient 
writers, but mainly that of juxtaposing two or more related works—one Roman perhaps, 
one Greek—and indicating by similarity of details the dependence of the one upon the 
other. 

So far as the present reviewer can see, neither these problems nor the answers that may 
be given to them have direct bearing upon theoretical studies of the arts. Indirectly the 
book is of interest in a number of ways. Those who think in terms of broad concepts like 
‘“‘art”’ or “Greek Art” or even ‘‘fifth-century Greek art’’—and the philosophically minded 
are likely to do this—may well take a lesson from the archaeologist with regard to sheer 
concentration on visual detail and painstaking examination of all available evidence, 
literary and otherwise, as part of the background for perceiving a work of art. And we may 
well be grateful to the archaeologist and his associate, the art historian, for their concern 
with minutiae in seeking to re-establish the historical framework of the arts in past civili- 
zations. The existence and accuracy of such a framework are among the prerequisites to 
more philosophical studies of the same material. 

Those interested in aesthetic discrimination, though they will find little on the subject 
in Miss Richter’s text, could use many of her plates as a basis for comparative observa 
tion. In Figs. 195 and 196, for instance, we are shown two silver cups ornamented with em- 
bossed storks and foliage. Miss Richter’s question concerning them is whether they are 
Hellenistic Greek originals or mechanically produced Roman replicas. They could equally 
well be shown to a student in art criticism with the question: ‘‘Is one of these cups superior 
to the other in design? If so, which one and why?”’ 

The book amply demonstrates, if such demonstration were needed, that archaeologists 
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are doing the work of skilled specialists in their field. From other sources, we know that 
philosophers and aestheticians are equally specialized and competent in their own depart- 
ments. But is not the wide gulf between the two fields an index of the immature state of 
present knowledge? Archaeology does not appear to be concerned with what we may call 
the higher implications and values of the works which it studies; philosophy all too fre 
quently generalizes without sufficiently exact knowledge of the artifacts which should be 
the basis of its observations. Perhaps, if historical conditions continue to favor work in 
both fields, there will come a time when archaeological knowledge and philosophical thought 
can merge into a single unified field, and through their union give rise to a higher order of 
comprehension. 


WALTER ABELL 


CutanG YEE. Chinese Calligraphy. Cambridge 1954, Harvard University Press, pp. 230, 6 
pls., 155 ills., $6.00. 

This is a reprint of the first edition published in 1938 with the addition of a perceptive 
three-page Preface by Sir Herbert Read and contains the numerous virtues and the same 
few vices as before. Well written and well organized, Chinese Calligraphy is largely illus 
trated with linecuts in the text and with only five rather poor half-tones made from direct 
photographs of calligraphy. As a result, the interested reader is given a rather tentative 
visual presentation of the real quality and touch of Chinese calligraphy. Still the numerous 
and catholic choice of illustration is on the whole quite satisfactory. 

With the current rise of the ‘‘abstract expressionist’’ or ‘‘organic abstract’’ or, worse, 
“calligraphic abstract’’ styles of Western painting, there has been a concurrent interest in 
Far Eastern calligraphy. This book should be a must for all those interested in modern 
painting, but especially for those who loosely use the term ‘‘calligraphic.’’ If these study 
particularly the chapters, ‘“The Style,’”’ ‘“‘The Abstract Beauty of Chinese Calligraphy,”’ 
“‘Technique,”’ ‘‘The Strokes,’’ ‘‘Composition’’ and finally, ‘‘Training,’’ they will realize 
that there is more to calligraphy than self-expression or the pseudo-mystic resonances 
which too often clutter the writings of the artists and critics of the contemporary avant 
garde. Mr. Chiang’s careful analyses of structure, the empathy of brush movements, etc., 
are objective criticism and explanation at their best; and judged by such standards, few 
of the Western abstractionists escape whipping. Furthermore, the type of so-called ‘‘calli 
graphic’’ painting, represented by Klee in certain paintings of the late thirties and others 
derived from them, become under these standards ‘‘pictographic,’’ quite a different thing 
from calligraphic. 

The book is also of great value to the close or even casual student of Chinese and Japa 
nese painting. While it is important for us to judge the quality and authenticity of these 
works by such Western standards as composition, space organization, pattern, texture, 
etc., it is equally important that the Oriental standards of brushwork be considered. The 
single stroke, its ‘‘Bone, Flesh, Muscle and Blood,”’ is of the utmost importance. One must 
read a scroll painting stroke by stroke and one’s awareness of the quality or lack of it ina 
scroll will certainly be heightened by a study of Chinese Calligraphy. While there is another 
good volume in English, Toda and Driscoll, Chinese Calligraphy, the volume under present 
review seems to be the more complete and telling presentation of the subject, with a greater 
awareness of the technique and art involved from both a Western and an Eastern view- 
point. 

SHERMAN E. LEE 


GrorGE, WALDEMAR. Réfutation de Bernard Berenson, suivie d’un plaidoyer pour la liberté 
de V'art. Collection ‘‘Les problémes de l’art,’’ Pierre Cailler, Editeur, Geneva, Switzer- 
land. 

In a decade that has heard the somewhat esoteric writings of Bernard Berenson praised 
endlessly and uncritically by many of the worst Philistines of the daily press, it is good to 
see at last an equally learned art historian point out the many absurdities of an aesthetic 
doctrine that is swallowed hook, line, and sinker by most middle-brow readers. 
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Waldemar George, the great apologist of the painters of the School of Paris, argues 
convincingly that only personal taste or prejudice can justify as exclusive a doctrine of 
the absolute superiority of the arts of Classical Greece, of mediaeval France and of Renais 
sance Florence; also, that Roman portrait-sculpture, for instance, cannot reasonably be 
condemned as a merely provincial, peripheral, or decadent aberration from the standards 
of Athenian statuary, or all of Chinese art rejected as barbaric and uninteresting 

In his second essay, ‘‘L’émotion esthétique, essence de l’oeuvre d’art,’? Waldemar 
George then dermolishes just as brilliantly the philosophy of another pundit of middle 
brow aestheticism, André Malraux. Can one honestly claim to build a valid philosophy of 
art on as flimsy and unstable foundations as the mere “‘thrill’’ that we may experience 
immediately today, but not necessarily tomorrow, as we contemplate works that were not 
created specifically to communicate to us this particular twentieth-century feeling of 
alienation? Should one not try, instead, to appreciate a work for what it is intended to be? 

Finally, Waldemar George argues convincingly in favor of the freedom of art from all 
external pressures or doctrines, whether of Church or of State, quoting towards the end 
some interesting and little-known facts concerning the history of modern art in Soviet 


Russia. The purpose of art, he concludes, is to encourage a universalistic appreciation of 


human experience and of humanistic values. Of this universalism, freedom remains a pre 
requisite, without which we would tend to exclude or to condemn all works of art that fail 
to coincide with a particular philosophy of art, localized in time or in space and dictated 
by accidents of politics or of religion. 

Since the earlier controversial writings of Benedetto Croce on the basic problems of 
poetics, there have been few pleas as eloquently argued as these three essays of Waldemar 
George. His dialectics achieve, at times, a rhetorical or forensic brilliance that is rare in 
an age that relies too often on understatement 

Epovarp Ropit! 


CASTELLI, Enrico (ed.) Retorica e Barocco, Atti del III congresso internazionale di studi 
umanistici. Roma 1955, Fratelli Bocca Editori, pp. 255, 20 pls. 

This volume is a collection of the various papers presented at the Third International 
Congress of Humanistic Studies held in Venice in June, 1954, and which had for its subject 
the title of this book. The contributions vary in length from several of a few pages to one 
of seventy-eight pages by Guido Morpurgo Tagliabue, ‘‘Aristotelismo e barocco,”’ actually 
a short monograph. Most of the contributions are from Italians with German, French and 
Spanish scholars also represented. It is surprising that, although American scholars were 
active at this congress, we have no American or English contribution in this collection, 
and this in spite of the fact that much of the most important work on renaissance rhetori 
cal and poetic theory has been done in the United States and Great Britain and has been 
especially good on the relationship between rhetoric and ‘‘metaphysical’’ poetry 

The title of this work is somewhat misleading. Tagliabue’s long article is what we would 
expect from the title, a careful study of late renaissance literary theory, its emphasis on 
the Rhetoric of Aristotle, and the relationship of this body of theory to the Baroque style 
However, a number of the pieces are on the visual arts (such as Gillo Dorfles’ ‘‘Antifor- 
malismo nell’ arcitectura barocca della contrariforma’’), and philosophical problems (such 
as Henri Gouhier’s ‘‘La résistance au vrai et le probléme cartesien d’une philosophie sans rhe 
tortque’’). 


’ 


Still others are short critical excursions into the meaning of the term ‘‘Baroque,’ 
the Counter-reformation, and the social aspects of the movement. 

‘‘Baroque”’ in this work usually has its familiar meaning, referring to a style, or group 
of related styles, prevalent in the arts and in literature in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries in Western Europe. However, in Franz Altheim’s ‘‘Klassik und Barock in der 
rimischen Geschichte,’’ the word is used as a purely critical and stylistic concept without 
reference to any particular historical era. Similarly, ‘‘rhetoric’”’ usually means the art of 
discourse, but some articles, notably those by Enrico Castelli and Giulio Carlo Argan, 
make it mean the art of ‘‘pure persuasion’ and ‘evocation of emotion as such,’’ regard- 
less of the medium employed. 
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There is not, in my view, very much really new material in this volume, although some 


of the articles, especially those of Tagliabue and Hans Sedlmayr (‘‘Allegorie und Archi 


tektur’’) are suggestive and stress aspects of the Baroque which need emphasis, such as 
the pedogogical and ‘‘allegorical’’ character of the style. It was an art not simply of the 
delectare but of docere et delectare. 

So much scholarship on the Baroque has tended to be formalistic that we are prone to 
lose sight of the fact that the Baroque style is perhaps more intimately bound to particu 
lar themes and experiences than any other great style. In this connection the article of 


” 


André Chastel, ‘‘Le baroque et la mort,”’ is illuminating and suggests how a particular con- 
ception finds its unique artistic expression. 

In general, this book, as a book, has the usual shortcomings of many Acta of international 
congresses addressed to a special subject: too wide a range in the value of the contribu- 
tions, a latitude in interpreting the theme which sometimes—at least in this reviewer’s 
opinion—exceeds the limits of relevance, and curious lacunae, almost inevitable in view 
of the fact that those who are able or willing to participate in such projects are not neces- 
sarily representative of all the important aspects of the inquiry. More serious is the lack 
of a good bibliography covering the recent scholarship on the subject. 

On the positive side, the book contains a fair number of articles of real merit, and even 
the heterogeneity of the contributions indicates the protean character of the concept of a 
Baroque style. 

Joseph A. Mazzeo 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Readers are invited to send in items for NOTES AND NEWS and INTERNATIONAL 
NEWS AND CORRESPONDENCE 


Plans for a 10-story art gallery to be built in New York City’s Columbus Circle were 
announced recently by Huntincron Hartrorp, 45-year-old grandson of the founder of 
the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company. To be called The Gallery of Modern Art, 
the new venture, according to Mr. Hartford, will be international in scope and dedicated 
to a better public understanding of the nature of modern art. In addition to housing the 
Huntington and Marjorie Hartford Collection, which spans the period from the French 
Revolution to the present and includes works by Inness, Monet, and Orozco, the Gallery 
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will provide space for loan exhibitions and for showings of contemporary works selected 
on an international basis. 


The June issue of The Baltimore Museum of Art News presented ‘‘A Colloquy on Criti 
cism’”’ with Stuart PrEsTON, art critic of the New York Times. ‘‘Is Art Criticism Neces 
sary?”? and GgorGE Boas, professor at Johns Hopkins University and a trustee of The 
American Society for Aesthetics, replying with ‘‘Why is Art Criticism Necessary ?”’ 


ABOUT A.S.A. MEMBERS 


SIDNEY P. ALBERT has accepted an appointment as assistant professor of philosophy 
at Los Angeles State College. Sanrorp W. Branvom has received a Danforth Teacher 
Grant for a year of study toward his Ph.D. degree in musicology at Boston University 

..A new book by Prerer FINGESTEN, assistant professor of art at Pace College, New 
York, entitled Hast is East, was recently published by the Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia. 
It is a comparative study of Hindu and Western philosophy, religion and culture. Horace 
M. Kauusn of the New School for Social Research, New York City, has been commissioned 
by the Theodore Herzl] Foundation to make a study of inter-group reiations in Israel. His 
study will attempt to assess the influence of religious, ethnic, economic, cultural, and 
ideological differences on the formation of the Israeli people. He left for Israel in May 
of this year. ...Writram E. Kennick has accepted a position as associate professor of 
philosophy at Amherst College, Mass. He was formerly assistant professor of philosophy 
at Oberlin College, Ohio. ...SHeRMAN E. LEE, curator of Oriental art at The Cleveland 
Museum of Art taught ‘‘Chinese Art’’ and “Great Masters of Far Eastern Painting’’ at 
the summer sessions of the University of Southern California. ... Ratpu T. Cor, formerly 
a graduate student at the Yale University School of Fine Arts and a reviewer for the Jour- 
nal, is spending the year in London as a curatorial assistant at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS AND CORRESPONDENCE 


FRANCE 


The first issue of Prisme des Arts, an international periodical devoted to contemporary 
art, has just been published in Paris under the editorship of RAYMOND CoGniaT and WALDE 
MAR GEORGE. Its editorial Committee includes JEAN Cassou, René HuyGaue, and Jacques 
LASSAIGNE for France, JAMES JOHNSON SWEENEY for the United States, Franz Rou and 
WiLL GrouMANn for Germany, Ertc Newton and J. P. Hop1in for the United Kingdom, 
Orro Benescu for Austria, PAuL Fifrens and R. L. DeLevoy for Belgium, S. MILuLer 
and M. Peprosa for Brazil, G. C. Argan for Italy, J. Crespo pgp LA Serna for Mexico, 
etc. The policy of Prisme des Arts is to provide an international platform for discussion 
and documentation concerning artistic developments throughout the world, and to bring 
to the attention of its readers the work of painters and sculptors who are contributing 
towards a new and universal form of art but have not yet received, in many cases, the 
general recognition that they deserve. Published at 1 Bis, rue Henri Rochefort, Paris, 
France, each issue of Prisme des Arts has 48 pages of text and about 100 plates, two-tone 
and in color. Separate issues cost 250 francs, and the annual subscription, for 10 issues, is 
2.300 French francs for France, 2.600 French francs for subscribers abroad or overseas. 
The first issue contains, among other items, a survey of the evolution of modern art in 
Austria, since the generation of the Impressionists. Such surveys, devoted each time to a 
different country, are a regular feature of the editorial policy of Prisme des Arts. 
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The French Society for Aesthetics met at the Sorbonne on April 21 for a talk on ‘“‘Les 
méthodes de l’esthétique expérimentale’? by A. Moxes, Docteur és-Lettres, Docteur és 
Sciences, Chargé de Recherches au C.N.R.S. His lecture concerned the development of 
aesthetics as a science and emphasized such fundamental problems as its rapport with 
psychology and the theory and use of technical methods. On May 19 the Society met for 
a talk by M. Mazo on ‘‘Cézanne et la peinture contemporaine.”’ J. Cuaiz-Ruy, Professeur 


4 la Faculté des Lettres d’Alger, addressed the June 16 meeting on ‘‘Le démoniaque dans 
art et dans la poésie.”’ 


Revue d’Esthétique, the quarterly publication of the French Society for Aesthetics, con 
tains the following main articles in Vol. VIII, No. 4, October-December 1955: ‘‘Essai sur 
la ‘résonance musicale’ des couleurs’? by H. VALENst!; ‘‘Sur quelques formes modernes de 
syntaxe musicale’”’ by R. Francis; ‘‘L’essence de |’art et sa destination’? by F. Herpsiecx; 
“Note sur le cheval dans l’art’? by Er. Sourtav. An index for Volume VIII is included 
in this issue. 


ITALY 

Aut Aut, review of philosophy and culture, edited by Enzo Paci and Gillo Dorfles and 
published bi-monthly in Milan, contains the following articles in No. 32, March 1956: 
“Tl problema della tecnica in un incontro fra Heidegger e Heisenberg”? by Prerro Curopr; 
“L’impossibile neutralita’”? by CLaupro GoruiER; ‘‘Le oscillazioni del gusto e la fruizione 
estetica’’ by Grtto Dorr es. Prospettive: ‘“Marxismo e metodologia’’ by Lupovico Actis 
PERINETTI; ‘“‘La Resistenza e i poeti’? by Giuseppe ME Lazzin1. Cronache: ‘‘Alfredo Gar- 
giuloe la ‘Ronda’ ”’ by Enrico Fauqut; ‘‘L’edizione critica di Emily Dickinson’’ by GLauco 
CamBon. No. 33, May 1956, contains the following articles: ‘‘Sur senso e sull’essenza’’ by 
Enzo Pact; “Il problema dell’immaginazione’’ by ALBERTO GIANQUINTO; ‘‘La testimo 
nianza epistolare di Pound”? by Guauco CamBon. Prospettive: “Dieci anni di letteratura’’ 
by Lanrranco Carerttt; “Sulla relazione in Aristotele’’ by Lupovico Actis PERINETTI 
Cronache: ‘Eliot minore’’ by ALFREDO R1izzarp1; ‘Estetica della produzione o ‘Industrial 
Design’?’’ by Auausto MoRELLo. 


JAPAN 


Bigaku (Aesthetics), the quarterly publication of the Japanese Society for Aesthetics, 
contains the following articles, with English summaries, in Vol. 7, No. 1, May 1956: ‘‘An 
Interpretation of Shunpu-Batei-kyoku by the Method of Positive Art Science’’ by Taicutro 
KosayYAsui; ‘On the Autonomy of Art History’’ by Niner Nakamura; ‘‘About the View 
of Art in Primitive Art’? by Saigenospu Kimura; ‘‘Space in Modern Architecture’’ by 
Kimimasa ABE; ‘‘The Technical in Art’? by Kensui Goro. A “Register of Lectures on Aes 
thetics and Related Subjects in Colleges and Universities—1956”’ is included in this issue. 


SPAIN 


Revista de Ideas Esteticas, the quarterly published by the Instituto Diego Vel4zquez, 
Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, Madrid, contains the following main 
articles, with English summaries, in Vol. XIV, No. 53, January-March 1956: ‘‘Pintura 
limpia y pintura sucia’’ by Jacques Bousquet; ‘Teoria de la escultura romdnica”’ by 
Francisco Garcfa Roma; ‘‘Métodos de investigacién estilistica’? by Hetmur Hatzre.p. 
An index for Vol. XIII is included in this issue. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Max Scuoen author of Art and Beauty (1932), The Psychology of Music (1940), The Under- 
standing of Music (1945), and editor of The Enjoyment of the Arts (1944), Music and 
Medicine (1947), was chairman of the Department of Psychology and Education at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology until his retirement in 1947. Since then, he has been 
visiting professor of psychology at Dartmouth, Hamilton and Coe Colleges and, at 
present, Fisk University. He was the first Secretary-Treasurer of the American Society 
for Aesthetics and Managing Editor of the Journal. 

SopH1aA Dewza, a professional dancer who has studied the classical Chinese theater in 
Shanghai, has been performing its dances in recital form at museums and universities, 
and is now writing a book on the subject. 

James P. McCormick is associate professor of English at Wayne University 

Hi.tpe D. Cx is associate professor of modern languages at Swarthmore College 

Pravas JivaAN CHAupDuHURY is professor of philosophy at Presidency College, Calcutta 

Joyce MIcHELL is professor of music and chairman of the department of music at the 
University of Pennsylvania 

Joun HOLLANDER is a member of the Society of Fellows at Harvard University 

Joun J. MAnoney is editor of the publication, Immaculate Heart Messinger. His article was 
written at the University of Louisville under the direction of Dr. Ernest Hassold 

Pau. R. FARNSWORTH is professor of psychology at Stanford University and a member of 
the editorial council of the Journal. His article, ‘‘A Study of the Hevner Adjective 
List,’’ appeared in the September 1954 issue of the Journal. 

G. N. G. Orsini is professor of comparative literature at the University of Wisconsin. 

Luctano ANCESCHI teaches aesthetics at the University of Bologna and resides in Milan 
He is author of the recent book, Del Barocco ed altre prove 

JoHN ALFORD is a trustee of the ASA and lives in Bloomington, Indiana 

ARTHUR SZATHMARY is professor of philosophy at Princeton University. 

Douaias N. MorGan is professor of philosophy at Northwestern University and a member 
of the editorial council of the Journal. 

Water ABELL was professor of art at Michigan State College. His recent death was noted 
with deep regret in the June 1956 issue of the Journal. 

SHERMAN E. Lez is curator of Oriental art at the Cleveland Museum of Art. He is the 
author of Chinese Landscape Painting (1954) and, with Wen Fong, Streams and Moun- 
tains Without End (Ascona, 1955). 

EpovuarD Ropiti, American poet, publisher, and author of Oscar Wilde (1947), resides in 
Paris, France. 


Josera A. Mazzeo is associate professor of English at Cornell University 
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